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PREFACE. 


In submitting this work to the public, the compilers must trust 
their apology to the nature of the functions in which they are 
engaged. Devoted for many years to the education of youth, and 
deeply solicitous for the efficient discharge of so important a 
duty, they consider it imperative on them to provide not only 
the best external discipline, but that course of literary and moral 
instruction, which is best suited to the wants and capabilities of 
their charge. Were it necessary, therefore, to accompany the 
present miscellany with an apology, it should be for the lateness 
of its publication ; but this arose from circumstances over which 
they had but little control. They are well aware that the merits 
of such a compilation must be of a very humble nature, consisting 
simply in selection and arrangement How far they have suc- 
ceeded in these points it will be for the public to determine. But 
without detracting from the merit of similar class-books already 
in popular use, they may be permitted to express a hope that the 
present will not be found inferior either in the beauty of the articles, 
or the order of their arrangement. Aware that the most eloquent 
passages are apt to pall upon the taste by frequent repetition, they 
have endeavoured to select, from our own writers, such pieces as 
combine the charm of novelty with intrinsic merit, whilst they have 
drawn largely upon the beauties of Continental literature. By 
such a selection, it is hoped, that whilst the feelings of the student 
are stimulated, his views will be enlarged, and that, instead of 
adopting a partial or exclusive standard of taste, he will be prepared 
to recognise and appreciate intellectual merit, under all its local 
forms and varieties. On a reference to the arrangement of the 
articles, it will be seen, that they have been careful to intermingle 
the grave with the pleasing — the eloquent with the useful — the 
facts and principles of science with the truths of religion : con- 
sulting alike for the moral and intellectual faculties, and preventing 
the weariness that might result from an unvaried continuity of the 
same topics. 
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IV. 


T*he present volume, compiled for higher classes, is but the first 
of. a series, ’adapted to the different grades of intellectual advance- 
ment, whicl&sjtiail appear in succession, should that which is now 
presented* tqjhe "public meet with adequate encouragement 

Should hay objection be urged to the number of religious pieces 
to be found in the work, as calculated to give too solemn a tone to 
education, and thereby to damp the ardour, or weaken the energies 
of the youthful mind ; they beg to state, with respect to education 
in general, that they have no objection their class-book should 
embody the spirit of their peculiar system, and that it should, 
therefore, present Religion, not in an isolated form, but in natural 
connexion with all the truths of science, and all the forms and 
creations of intelligence and art. Viewed in reference to the in- 
tellectual training of the young, they must freely acknowledge that 
Religion, properly developed, has always appeared to them an object 
of intrinsic beauty, brightening and elevating every subject with 
which it is associated, touching the deepest chords of thought 
and feeling in the human breast, and thereby adapted to exalt and 
refine the taste, whilst purifying and strengthening the moral 
energies. 

The mind habituated to contemplate the Deity in all his works 
can lose nothing of its elasticity and vigour by such an exercise ; 
nor can any image of moral beauty be too exquisite for the heart 
that has throbbed and burned at the foot of the Cross. 

Instead, therefore, of being repressed, or extinguished, the 
characteristic ardour of the young will find its safest exercise as 
well as its legitimate object in such a direction. Nor is it the 
result of a speculative inquiry, but a conviction arising from long 
observation, which emboldens them to assert, that as the youth- 
ful mind derives from Religion the highest freedom it can enjoy, 
so it will not fail to experience in the charity she infuses, and the 
motives she suggests, its noblest spring of action, as well as its 
purest, most important, and most endearing associations. 
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SOME GENERAL RULES 


FOB THE 

MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE IN READING. 


A correct pronunciation, care to enunciate words and 
syllables distinctly, and exactness in observing the ordi- 
nary rules of punctuation, though indispensably neces- 
sary, are not in themselves sufficient to constitute good 
reading. Without a competent acquaintance with, and 
a due attention to the laws of emphasis and accent, and 
an appropriate and expressive inflection and modulation 
of the voice, the reader will be often unintelligible to his 
hearers, and never graceful or agreeable. In furnishing 
the pupil with a few hints for his guidance, we shall ar- 
range the subjects above enumerated according to their 
relative importance. 


EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a stress of the voice laid on particular 
words, syllables, or members of a sentence, which we 
seek to distinguish, in a remarkable degree, above the 
rest. It is of so much importance in reading, that a 
misplaced emphasis will frequently annul, or materially 
alter the sense of a passage. Of this a well-known ex- 
ample may furnish a convincing testimony. In the sen- 
tence, “ Do you walk to town to-morrow ?” the empha- 
sis, if laid successively on each word, will change the 
meaning of . the question, and render a different answer 
necessary. 

Rule 1 . When an antithesis, or opposition of one 
thing to another, is implied, an emphasis is laid on those 
words or members of a sentence which are contrasted, viz.. 
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BOLES, &C. 


If God be for us, who is against us ? 

How can I please him if I do not love him ? 

To pardon an injury is an act of more genuine heroism than to 
enslave an empire. 

The poor man is safe in his obscurity , while the king is insecure 
upon his throne. 


Rule 2. When mere distinction is implied, an em- 
phasis is laid on the object or quality meant to be distin- 
guished from the rest, viz.. 

Thou art the man ! 

To make peace between neighbours is the part of a true Chris- 
tian. 

Rule 3. The last member of a climax is always em- 
phatic, viz.. 

He is a traitor to his country, he is a traitor to the human race, 
he is a traitor to heaven , who abuses the talents which God has 
given him. 

Sometimes a whole member of a sentence is emphatic, 
viz.. 

All perish’d : I alone am left on earth ! 

To whom nor relative, nor blood remains, 

No— not a kindred drop that runs in human veins ! 

EXERCISE. 

Which are the emphatic words in the foregoing sen- 
tences ? Why are they emphatic P Which are the ob- 
jects, qualities, &c., that are placed in antithesis P What 
means antithesis ? What is a climax ? &c. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a feebler and less variable emphasis, depend- 
ing on ordinary custom when laid on syllables, and on 
their relative importance when applied to words. 

Rule 4. Principal verbs, nouns, demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns, adjectives, adverbs (when not 
merely connective ones), and interjections, are accented ; 
auxiliary verbs, possessive and relative pronouns, (and per- 
sonal ones when not antecedents), conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, and articles, are unaccented. 
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Rule 5. When words, similar in part of their forma- 
tion, but differing in other respects, are placed in anti- 
thesis, the accent, however ordinarily applied, is laid on 
those syllables which occasion the contrast, viz.. 

It is easier to attain than to retain popular favour. 

To bear and /orb ear, to give and /orgive, should be our ruling 
maxims in the intercourse of life. 

In the following example all the accented words are 
marked in italics, according to Rule 3. 

I cannot open my eyes without admiring the skill that every 
thing in nature displays . A single glance enables me to perceive 
the hand that has made all things. Men accustomed to meditate 
profoundly upon abstract truths , recognise the Divinity by the 
idea of him which they find in their own minds. 

EXERCISE. 

Which are the accented words in the preceding sen- 
tences ? Why are they accented P By what laws are 
syllables accented ? Is it according to custom, or the 
sense, that words are accented ? Which are the unac- 
cented words ? Why are they unaccented ? &c. 

INFLECTION. 

The rules of inflection, or sliding of the voice, teach 
us how to regulate its gradual rise and fall in reading, so 
as to convey the sense in the manner most complete, and 
most agreeable to the ear. 

When the voice gradually ascends or slides upward in 
reading a word or sentence, we are said to use the rising 
inflection ; when it descends, or slides downwards, we use 
the falling inflection. In the following examples the for- 
mer is marked thus ', the latter thus 

THE RISING INFLECTION. 

Rule 6 . The rising inflection is used at the end of 
negative sentences, or members of sentences, in the com- 
mencing part of sentences, when the sense is left incom- 
plete, and in questions asked by verbs, viz., 

I cannot open my eyes' without admiring the skill that every 
thing in nature displays. 
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Let us, before we proceed to details of na'ture, fix our attention 
for a while upon the general structure of the universe. 

Shall we build to the purple of pride' ? 

The trappings that dizen the proud' ? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside, 

For here neither dress nor adornment’s allow’d 

But the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 

THE FALLING INFLECTION. 

Rule 7. The falling inflection is used when the sense 
is complete, whether at the end of a sentence, or of part 
of a sentence, at the end of questions asked by pronouns, 
or of adverbs, viz.. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dangerous, as it be- 
comes ascendant' in the min d. 

Every man dies as he lives' j and it is by the tenor of the life 
we shall be judged hereafter'. 

Who is it that has suspended this globe of earth'? Who has 
laid its foundations' ? 


EXCEPTIONS. 

1 . Conditional and affirmative members of an antithe- 
sis have the falling, negative members the rising inflec- 
tion, whatever be their relative position in the sentence ; 
viz.. 

If we have no regard for our peace', we ought to have some for 
our salvation'. 

The duty of a child is to obey', not to direct', his superiors. 

2. When the question relates to two objects, taken 
disjunctively, the former has the rising, the latter the 
falling inflection, viz.. 

Do you place your hopes in this' world, or in the next' ? 

3. Whenever surprise, expectation, or remonstrance is 
expressed, the rising inflection will naturally take place, 
even though the sense should be complete and affirmative. 

MONOTONE. 

When the tone of the voice is not inflected, it is called 
a monotone. 
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XV. 


The monotone is used in passages of sublimity or ter- 
ror, when a whole passage is emphatic, and in parentheses, 
except at the conclusion of the latter, when the inflection 
is generally the same as that of the preceding clause. 

EXERCISE. 

What is inflection P When should we use the rising 
inflection ? When the falling P Which inflection should 
he used in negative sentences P Which in affirmative ? 
Which in conditional and affirmative members of an an- 
tithesis ? Which in expressions of surprise, remon- 
strance, or expectation ? Which in questions asked by 
a verb ? "Which in questions asked by a pronoun P How 
is a question inflected, when it relates to two objects 
taken disjunctively ? 

SPECIMEN OF A TABLE OF INFLECTIONS. 

The Rising followed by the Falling. 

Does he pronounce correctly', or incorrectly' ? 

Does he read gracefully', or ungracefully v ? 

Should we say eager 7 , or eager' ? 

Should we say early', or early' ? 

We should not say um', but um\ 

We should not say arm', but arm'. 

The Falling followed by the Rising. 

He pronounces correctly', not incorrectly'. 

He reads gracefully', not ungracefully'. 

We should say eager', not eager'. 

We should say early', not early', &c. 

In the practice of the foregoing exercises nothing 
should be more carefully avoided than allowing the pupil 
to read with anything like a rhetorical or theatrical air. 
Any excessive or affected emphasis is always offensive. 
A plain, natural, and modestly varied tone, equally re- 
moved from the highly ornamented style of the declaimer, 
and from the singing monotone which children generally 
adopt when left to themselves, is that which should be 
inculcated, To read slowly, and enunciate distinctly, 
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should precede all instructions on the subject of emphasis 
or inflection. In sacred reading especially, all unneces- 
sary inflection and emphasis should be carefully avoided, 
as highly unbecoming the dignity and importance of the 
subject. In the reading of profane authors, and especi- 
ally poetry, a little more ornament and variety of tone 
may be allowed, though affectation must always be 
guarded against. The table of inflections above given is 
limited, but may be easily extended so as to embrace all 
the vowel sounds, with such combinations of letters as ai& 
most frequently mispronounced in the idiom of the place 
or class of pupils. 
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READING LESSONS. 


GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

I cannot open my eyes without admiring the skill that 
every thing in nature displays. A single glance enables 
me to perceive the hand that has made all things. Men 
accustomed to meditate upon abstract truths, and recur to 
first principles, recognise the Divinity by the idea of him 
they find in their minds. But the more direct this road is, 
the more it is untrodden and neglected by common men, 
who follow their own imagination. It is so simple a de- 
monstration, that from this very cause it escapes those 
minds that are incapable of a purely intellectual operation, 
and the more perfect this way of discovering the Supreme 
Being is, the fewer are the minds that can follow it. But 
there is another method less perfect, and which is adapted 
to the capacity of all. Those who exercise their reason the 
least, those who are the less affected by their senses, may 
at a single glance discover Him who is represented in all 
his works. The wisdom and power that God has mani- 
fested in every thing that he has made, reflects the name, 
as in a mirror, of Him, whom they have not been able to 
discover in their own minds. This is a popular philoso- 
phy, addressed to the senses, which every one without 
prejudice or passion is capable of acquiring. 

All nature shows the infinite skill of its Author. Let 
us, before we proceed to details of nature, fix our attention 
for a while upon the general structure of the universe, 
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SELECT READING LESSONS. 


Cast your eyes upon the earth that supports us ; raifce 
them then to this immense vault of the heavens that sur- 
rounds us ; these fathomless abysses of air and water, and 
these countless stars that give us light. Who is it that 
has suspended this globe of earth ? who has laid its foun- 
dations ? If it were harder, its bosom could not be laid 
open by man for cultivation ; if it were less firm, it could 
not support the weight pf his foptsteps* Erojn it proceed 
the mqst pfretiduS *bip jfs : this earth, so mean and un- 
formed, is transformed into thousands of beautiful objects, 
that delight our eyes ; in the course of one year, it be- 
comes branches, buds, leases, dowers, fruits, and seeds ; 
thus renewing its bountiful favors to man. Nothing ex- 
hausts it. After yielding for so many ages its treasures, 
it experiences no decay, it does not grow old, it still pours 
forth riches from its bosom. Generatious of men have 
grown old and passed away, while every spring the earth 
has renewed its youth. If it were cultivated, it would 
nourish a hundred -fold more than it now does. 

The inequalities of the earth add to its beauty and 
utility. “ The mountains have risen, and the valleys de- 
scended, in the places where the Lord has appointed.” 
In the deep yafipye grow the fresh herbage for cattle. 
Rich harvests wave in the champaign country. Here, 
ranges of litjtle hills rise like an amphitheatre, and are 
crowned with vineyards and fruit-trees : there, high moun- 
tains lift their snow- crowned heads among the clouds. 
The torrents that ppur from their sides, are the sources of 
the .rivers. The rocks, marking, thpir steep heights, sup- 
port the earth of the mountains, just as the bones qf the 
human body support the .flesh. This variety makes the 
charm of rural scenery, while it is also the means of 
satisfying all the different wants of men. 

Every thing that the earth produces, is decomposed 
and returns again to its bosom, and becomes the germ of 
a pew production. Every thing that springs from it, re- 
turns to it^ and pptbiug is lost. All the seeds that we 
sow in it, return multiplied to us. It produces stone and 
marble, of which we make our superb edifices. It teems 
with mineral^, precious pr useful to man. 

Look at the plants that spring from it. Their species 
and their virtues are innumerable. Contemplate these 
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vast forests, as ancient as the world ; those trees, whose 
roots strike into the earth, as their branches spread out 
towards the heavens. Their roots support them against 
the winds, and are like subterranean pipes, whose office 
is to collect the nourishment necessary for the support of 
the stem ; the stem is covered with a thick bark, which 
protects the tender wood from the air.; the branches dis- 
tribute, in different canals, tbe sap which the ropts have 
collected in the trunk* In summer, they protect us with 
their shade from tbe rays of the su« ; in winter, they feed 
the dame that keeps us warm* Their wood is not only 
useful for fuel, but it is of a substance, although solid and 
durable, to which the hand of man caw give evefy form 
that he pleases, for tbe purposes of architecture and navi- 
gation. Fruit trees, as they bow their branches towards 
the earth, seem to invite us to receive their treasures. The 
feeblest plant contains within itself the germ of all that we 
admire in the grandest tree. Tbe earth, that does not 
change itself, produces all these changes in its offspring. 
Let us notice wbat we call water : it is a liquid, clear, 
and transparent body. Now it escapes from our grasp, 
and now it takes the form of whatever surrounds it, having 
none of its own. If the water were a little more rarefied, 
it would become a species* of air ; the whole face of nature 
would be dry and sterile. He who has given u« this fluid 
body. Las distributed it with care through the earth. The 
waters flow from the mountains. They assemble in 
streams in the valleys, and they flow on in rivers, winding 
their way through tbe open country, that they may more 
effectually water it. At last they empty themselves into 
the sea, to feed this centre of tbe commerce of nations. — 
This ocean, that seems an eternal separation of countries, 
is, on the contrary, the great rendezvous of all nations. 
It is over this pathless way, across this profound abyss, 
that tbe old world has put forth its hand to the new, and 
that the new supplies the old with its treasures. 

The waters circulate through the earth, as the blood 
does through the human body. Besides this perpetual 
circulation, there is the ebbing and flowing of tbe sea. 
VVe need not know the cause of this mysterious effect. 
This we are certain of only, that the sea goes and returns 
to the same places at certain hours. Who has commanded 
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it to ebb and flow with such regularity ? A little more 
or a little less motion in the waters would derange all na- 
ture. Who is it that controuls this immense body, with 
such irresistible power ? Who 19 it that always avoids 
the too much and the too little ? What unerring finger 
has marked the boundaries for the sea, that through 
countless ages it has respected, and has said to it, “ Here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed/' If I look up to the 
heavens, I perceive clouds flying as upon the wings of 
the wind ; bodies of water suspended over our heads, to 
temper the air, and water the thirsty earth. If they were 
to fall all at once, they would overwhelm and destroy 
every thing in the place where they fell. What hand 
suspends them in their reservoirs, and bids them fall drop 
by drop as from a watering-pot ? 

Fenelon. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 

Amongst the conclusions of natural science which can- 
not be made apparent to our senses, there are many so 
very surprising, indeed apparently so extravagant, that it 
is quite impossible for any inquiring mind to rest contented 
with a mere hearsay statement of them ; we feel irresist- 
ibly impelled to inquire further into their truth. What 
mere assertion will make any man believe, that in one 
second of time, in one beat of the pendulum of a clock, a 
ray of light travels over 192,000 miles, and would there- 
fore perform the tour of the world in about the same 
time that it requires to wink with our eye-lids, and in 
much less than a swift runner occupies in taking a single 
stride ? What mortal can be made to believe, without 
demonstration, that the sun is almost a million times larger 
than the earth ? and that, although so remote from us, 
that a cannon-ball shot directly towards it, and maintain- 
ing its full speed, would be twenty years in reaching it, it 
yet affects the earth by its attraction in an inappreciable 
instant of time ? — a closeness of union of which we can 
form but a feeble and totally inadequate idea, by com- 
paring it to any material connection ; since the communi- 
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cation of an impulse to such a distance, by any solid 
intermedium we are acquainted with, would require, not 
moments, but whole years. And when, with pain and 
difficulty, we have strained our imagination to conceive a 
distance so vast, a force so intense and penetrating, if we 
are told that the one dwindles to an insensible ]>oint, and 
that the other is unfelt at the nearest of the fixed stars, 
from the mere effect of their remoteness, while, among 
those very stars, are some whose actual splendour ex- 
ceeds by m&ny bundred times that of the sun itself, al- 
though we may not deny the truth of the assertion, we 
cannot but feel the keenest curiosity to know how such 
things were ever made out. 

The foregoing are among those results of scientific re- 
search, which, by their magnitude, seem to transcend our 
powers of conception. There are others, again, which, 
from their minuteness, would appear to elude the grasp 
of thought, much more of distinct and accurate measure- 
ment. Who would not ask for demonstration, when told 
that a gnat’s wing, in its ordinary flight, heats many 
hundred times in a second ? or that there exist animated 
and regularly organized beings, many thousands of whose 
bodies laid close together would not extend an inch ? But 
what are these to the astonishing truths which modern 
optical inquiries have disclosed, which teach us that every 
point of a medium, through which a ray of light passes, is 
affected with a succession of periodical movements, regu- 
larly occurring at equal intervals, no less than five hundred 
millions of millions of times in a single second ? that it is 
by such movements, communicated to the nerves of our 
eyes, that we see, — nay more, that it is the difference in the 
frequency of their recurrence which affects us with the sense 
of the diversity of colours? — that, for instance, in acquiring 
the sensation of redness our eyes are affected four hundred 
and eighty-two millions of millions of times ; of yellowness, 
five hundred and forty- two millions of millions of times ; 
and of violet, seven hundred and seven millions of millions 
of times per second ? Do not such things sound more like 
the ravings of madmen, than the sober conclusions of peo- 
ple in their waking senses ? 

Among the verifications of this practical kind which’ 
abound in every department of physics, there are none* 
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more imposing than the precise prediction of the greater 
phenomena of astronomy ; none, certainly, which carry a 
broader conviction home to every mind, from their noto- 
riety and unequivocal character. The prediction of 
eclipses has, accordingly, from the earliest ages, excited 
the admiration of mankind, and been one grand instru- 
ment by which their allegiance (so to speak) to natural 
science, and their respect for its professors, have been 
maintained ; and though strangely abused, in unenlight- 
ened ages, by the supernatural pretensions of astrologers, 
the credence given even to their absurdities shows the 
force of this kind of evidence on men’s minds. The pre- 
dictions of astronomers are, however, now far too familiar 
to endanger the just equipoise of our judgment, since even 
the return of comets, true to their paths, and exact to the 
hour of their appointment, has ceased to amaze, though 
it must ever delight all who have souls capable of being 
penetrated by such beautiful instances of accordance be- 
tween theory and facts. But the age of mere wonder in 
such things is past, and men prefer being guided and en- 
lightened, to being astonished and dazzled. Eclipses, 
comets, and the like, afford but rare and transient displays 
of the powers of calculation, and of the certainty of the 
principles on which it is grounded. A page of u lunar 
distances ” from the Nautical Almanack is worth all the 
eclipses that have ever happened for inspiring this neces- 
sary confidence in the conclusions of science. That a 
man, by merely measuring the moon’s apparent distance 
from a star with a little portable instrument held in his 
hand, and applied to his eye, even with so unstable a foot- 
ing as the deck of a ship, shall say positively, within five 
miles, where he is, On a boundless ocean, cannot but ap- 
pear to persons ignorant of physical astronomy an approach 
to the miraculous. Yet, the alternatives of life and death, 
wealth and ruin, are daily and hourly staked with perfect 
confidence on these marvellous computations, which might 
almost seem to have been devised on purpose to show how 
closely the extremes of speculative refinement and prac* 
tical utility can be brought to approximate. We have 
before us an anecdote communicated to us by a naval 
officer distinguished for the extent aind variety of his attain- 
ments, which shows how impressive such results may be- 
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come in practice. He sailed from San Bias on tbe west 
coast of Mexico, and after a voyage of 8000 miles, occu- 
pying 89 days, arrived off Rio de Janeiro, having, in this 
interval, passed through the Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape 
Horn, and crossed the South Atlantic, without making 
any land, or even seeing a single sail, with the exception 
of an American whaler off Cape Horn. Arrived within a 
week’s sail of Rio, he set about seriously determining, by 
lunar observations, the precise line of the ship's course 
and its situation in it, at a determinate moment, and having 
ascertained this within from five to ten miles, ran the rest 
of the way by those more ready and compendious methods, 
known to navigators, which can be safely employed for 
short trips between one known point and another, but 
which cannot be trusted in long voyages, where the moou 
is the only sure guide. Tbe rest of the tale we are en- 
abled by his kindness to state in his own words : — “ We 
steered towards Rio de Janeiro for some days, after taking 
the lunars above described, and having arrived within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the coast, I hove to, at four in 
the morning, till the day should break, and then bore up ; 
for although it was very hazy, we could see before us a 
couple of miles or so. *\bout eight o’clock it became so 
foggy that I did not like to stand in further, and wae just 
bringing the ship to the wind again, before sending the 
people to breakfast, when it suddenly cleared off, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the great Sugar Loaf Rock, 
which stands on one side of the harbour’s mouth, so nearly 
right a-head that we had not to alter our course above a 
point, in order to hit the entrance of Rio. This was the 
first land we had seen for three months, after crossing so 
many seas, and being set backwards and forwards, by in- 
numerable currents and foul winds.” The effect on all on 
board might well be conceived to have been electric ; and 
it is needless to remark how essentially the authority of 
a commanding officer over his crew may be strengthened 
by the occurrence of such incidents, indicative of a degree 
of knowlecjge and consequent power beyond their reach. 

Sir J. W. Herschel. 
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BfiAVEN. 

This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 

There’s nothing true but Heaven ! 

And false the light on glory’s plume, 

As fading hues of even ; 

And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom. 
Are blossoms gathered from the tomb ; 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven? 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day 
From wave to wave we’re driven ; 
x\nd fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 

Serve but to light the troubled way ; 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven ! 

Moore. 


WERE NOT THE SINFUL MARY’S TEARS. 

Were not the sinful Mary’s tears 
An offering worthy heaven, 

When o’er the faults of former years 
She wept — and was forgiven ? — 

When, bringing every balmy sweet 
Her day of luxury stored, 

She o’er her Saviour’s hallow'd feet 
The precious perfume poured. 

And wiped them with her golden hair 
Where once the diamond shone, 

Though now the gems of grief were there. 
Which shine for God alone ! 

Were not these sweets so humbly shed — 
That hair — those weeping eyes — 

And the sunk heart, that inly bled — 
Heaven’ 8 noblest sacrifice ? 

Thou that hast slept in error’s sleep, 

O ! would’ st thou wake in heaven, 

Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 

“ Love much,” and be forgiven. 

Id. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

Persons in general attribute to statesmen and warriors a 
much greater share in the work of improving and civilizing 
the world than really belongs to them. What they have 
done is in reality little. The beginning of civilization is 
the discovery of some useful arts, by which men acquire 
property, comforts, or luxuries. The necessity or de- 
sire of preserving them leads to laws and social institutions. 
The discovery of peculiar arts gives superiority to parti- 
cular nations ; and the love of power induces them to 
employ this superiority to conquer other nations, who 
learn their arts, and ultimately adopt their manners; so 
that in reality, the origin, as well as the progress and im- 
provement of civil society, is founded in mechanical and 
chemical inventions. No people have ever arrived at any 
degree of perfection in their institutions, who have not 
possessed in a high degree the useful and refined arts. 

Look at the condition of man in the lowest state in 
which we are acquainted with him. Take the native of 
New Holland, advanced only a few steps above the brute 
creation, and that principally by the use of fire; naked, 
defending himself against wild beasts, or killing them for 
food, by weapons made of wood hardened in the fire ; 
living only in holes dug out of the earth, or in huts rudely 
constructed of a few branches of trees covered with grass ; 
having no approach to the enjoyment of luxuries, or even 
comforts ; having a language scarcely articulate, relating 
only to the great objects of nature, or to his most press- 
ing wants ; and living solitary or in single families, unac- 
quainted with religion, government, or laws. How differ- 
ent is man in the highest 6tate of cultivation ! every part ot 
his body covered with the products of different chemical 
and mechanical arts; he creates out of the dust of the 
earth instruments of use and ornament ; he extracts metals 
firom the rude ore, and gives to them a hundred different 
shapes for a thousand different purposes ; he selects and 
improves the vegetable productions with which he covers 
the earth ; he tames and domesticates the wildest, the 
fleetest, and the strongest inhabitants of the wood, the 
mountain, and the air ; he makes the winds carry him 
on every part of the immense ocean, and compels the 
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elements of the air, water, and even fire, as it were 
to labour for him ; he concentrates in small space, mate- 
rials, which act as the thunderbolt, and directs their ener- 
gies, so as to act at immense distances ; he blasts the rock, 
removes the mountain, carries water from the valley to 
the hill, and be perpetuates thought in imperishable 
words, rendering immortal the exertions of genius, and 
presenting them as common property to the world. 

Davy. 


CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. ( 

At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to dis- 
cover by whom Christianity was first preached in England. 
Some writers have ascribed that province to St. Peter ; 
others have preferred the rival claim of St. Paul : bat 
both opinions, improbable as they are in themselves, rest 
oo most slender evidence ; on testimonies, which are many 
of them irrelevant, all ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It 
is however certain, that at every period there were Chris- 
tians in Britain : nor is it difficult to account for the cir- 
cumstance, from the intercourse which had long subsisted 
between the island and Rome. Within a very few years 
from the ascension of Christ, the church of Rome had at- 
tained t great celebrity : soon afterwards it attracted the 
notice, and was honoured with the enmity, of Claudius 
and Nero. Of the Romans, whom at that period choice 
or necessity conducted to Britain, and of the Britons, who 
were induced to visit Rome, some would of course become 
acquainted with the professors of the Gospel, and yield to 
the exertions of their zeal. Both Pomponia Grsecina, 
the wife of the proconsul Plautius, the first who made any 
permanent conquest in the island, and Claudia, a British 
lady, who had married the senator Pudens, are, on very 
probable grounds, believed to have been Christians. 
Whether it was by the piety of these ladies, or of other 
individuals, that the doctrine of Christianity was first in- 
troduced among the Britons, it proceeded with a silent but 
steady pace towards the extremity of the island. The 
attention of the Roman officers was absorbed in the civil 
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and military duties of their stations ; and while the blood of 
the Christians flowed in the other provinces of the empire, 
the Britons were suffered to practise the new religion 
without molestation., There is even evidence that the 
knowledge of the gospel was not confined to the subjects 
of Rome* Refpre the close of the second ceqtury, it had 
penetrated among the independent tribes of the north. 

But in the beginning of the fourth century, Dioclesiau 
and M^ximian determined to avenge the disasters of the 
empire op the professors of the gospel ; and edicts were 
published by which the churches in every province were 
ordered to be demolished, and the refusal to worship the 
gods of paganism was made a crime punishable with 
death. Though Constantius might condemn, be dared 
not forbid the execution of the imperial mandate : but be 
was careful at the same time to show by his conduct his 
own opinion of religious persecution. Assembling around 
him the Christian officers of his household, he communi- 
cated to them the will of the emperors, and added, that they 
must determine to resign their employments, or to abjure 
the worship pf Christ* If some among them preferred 
their interest to their religion, they received the reward 
which their perfidy deserved. The Caesar dismissed them 
from his service, observing that he would never trust the 
fidelity of men, who had proved themselves traitors to their 
God. Bqt the moderation of Constantius did not res- 
train the zeal of the inferior magistrates. The churches 
in almost every district were levelled with the ground : 
and of the Christians many fled for safety to the forests 
and mountains, many suffered with constancy both torture 
and death. Gildas has preserved the names of Julius 
and Aarop, citizens of Caerleou upon Usk; and the 
memory of Alban, the proto martyr of Britain, was long 
celebrated both in his own country and among the neigh- 
bouring nations. But within less than two years Diocle- 
sian and Maximiao resigned the purple ; Constantius and 
Galerius assumed the title of emperors ; and the freedom 
of religious worship was restored to the Christian inhabi- 
tants of the island. 

Lingard. 
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MAHOGANY. 

The Mahogany is, perhaps, the most majestic of timber 
trees ; for though some rise to a greater height, this tree, 
like the oak and cedar, impresses the spectator with 
the strongest feelings of its firmness and duration. In 
the rich valleys among the mountains of Cuba, and those 
that open upon the Bay of Honduras, the mahogany ex- 
pands to so giant a trunk, divides into so many massy 
arms, and throws the shade of its shining green leaves, 
spotted with tufts of pearly flowers, over so vast an extent 
of surface, that it is difficult to imagine a vegetable pro- 
duction combining in such a degree the qualities of ele- 
gance and strength. The precise period of its growth is 
not accurately known ; but, as, when large, it changes 
little during the life of a man, the time of its arriving at 
maturity is probably not less than two hundred years. 
Some idea of its size and also of its commercial value 
may be formed from the fact, that a single log, imported at 
Liverpool, weighed nearly seven tons, was, in the first 
instance, sold for .£‘378, resold for £ 525 , and would, had 
the dealers been certain of its quality, have been worth 
£ 1000 . 

As is the case with much other timber, the finest ma- 
hogany trees are not in the most accessible situations. 
They grow, for the most part, in the rich inland valleys, 
whence transportation is so difficult as to defy all the means 
of removal possessed by the natives. Masses of from 
six to eight tons are not very easily moved in any country ; 
and in a mountainous and rocky one, where little attention 
is paid to mechanical power, to move them is impossible. 
In Cuba, the inhabitants have neither enterprise nor 
skill adequate to felling the mahogany trees, and trans- 
porting them to the shore ; and thus the finest timber 
remains unused. 

The discovery of this beautiful timber was accidental, 
and its introduction into notice was slow. The first 
mention of it is, that it was used in the repair of some 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidad in 1597. The 
first that was brought to England was about the be- 
ginning of the last century ; a few planks having been 
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sent to Dr. Gibbons of London, by a brother who was a 
West India captain. The doctor was erecting a house 
in King* street, Cogent* Garden, and gave the timber to 
the workmen, who rejected it as being too hard. The 
doctor’s cabinet-maker was employed to make a candle* 
box of it, and as he was sawing up the plank, he also 
complained of the hardness of the timber. But when the 
candle-box was finished, it outshone in beauty all the 
doctor’s other furniture, and became an object of curiosity 
and exhibition. The wood was then taken into favour ; 
Dr. Gibbons had a bureau made of it, and the Duchess 
of Buckingham another ; and the despised mahogany now 
became a prominent article of luxury, and at the same 
time raised the fortunes of the cabinet-maker, by whom 
it had been at first so little regarded. 

Mahogany is now in universal use for furniture, from 
the common tables of a village inn, to the splendid cabinets 
of a regal palace. Indeed so universal is the demand for 
it, that a very nice selection is rendered necessary for 
those articles which are costly and fashionable. A short 
time ago the enormous sum of 3000/. was given for three 
logs of mahogany. Those logs, the produce of one 
tree, were each about fifteen feet long and 38 inches wide. 
They were cut . into vineers of eight to an inch. The 
wood was particularly beautiful, and when polished, re- 
flected the light in the most varied manner, like the sur- 
face of a crystal. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge . 


MORNING HYMN OP A PILGRIM AFTER A STORMY NIGHT. 

(Written in the Fifteenth Century .) 

Lauded be thy name for ever, 

Thou of life, the guard and giver ! 

I have seen, and well I know it, 

Thou hast done and thou shalt do it ! 

Thou can6t save thy creatures sleeping, 

Heal the heart long broke with weeping, 

Rule the ouphs ana elves at will, 

That vex the bower and haunt the rill, 

c 
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And all the fury subject keep 
Of chafed cloud and angry deep. 

God of stillness and of motion, 

Of the rainbow and the ocean. 

Of the mountain, rock, and river. 

Glory to thy name for ever ! 

I have seen thy wondrous might 
’Mid the terrors of this night ; 

Thou, that slumberest not, nor sleepest 
Bless’d are they thou kindly keepest ! 
Spirits, from the ocean under, 

Liquid flame and level thunder, 

Need not waken nor alarm them, 

All combined, they cannot harm them ; 
Thine is evenings yellow ray ; 

Thine is yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea, 

Like breathings of eternity, 

Thine the darkness of the night. 

Thine the flaming orb of light, 

Thine are all the gems of even, 

God of angels ! God of heaven ! 

God of light that fade shall never, 
Glory to thy name for ever ! 


OtJR REDEEMER. 

The religion of the antediluvian patriarchs consisted in 
the knowledge, love, and adoration of one supreme God ; 
in the belief that he created a man and a woman, and 
placed them in a state of bliss, to endure for ever, if they 
should observe the command which he gave them, to 
abstain from eating of a forbidden tree ; that they ate of 
it, and were punished for their disobedience; that by 
their disobedience, they and their posterity incurred a total 
loss of the divine favour ; but were to be restored to it by 
a divine Redeemer, who, in the fulness of time, would be 
born of a woman, and crush the serpent’s head. 

These sublime tenets composed also the creed of Noah, 
and were spread over the world by his first descendants. 
Rut insensibly the faith of mankind was adulterated. 
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From the contemplation of the Creator, they naturally 
turned to a view of the wonders of his hands, particularly 
the sun, the moon, and the starry host of the heavens. 
By degrees an opinion gained ground among them, that 
the heavenly bodies were inhabited by beings, endowed 
with intelligence and power, and entitled to religious 
worship. Kings, warriors, and the inventors of useful 
arts, next had their adoration ; and, in the progress of 
time, every object, animate or inanimate, which had, 
in a high degree, attracted their fear or love, appeared 
to them divine. A something divine was even supposed 
to reside in their images, and thus idolatry spread itself 
over the earth. 

In the midst of this corruption, the family of Sem, the 
eldest Son of Noah, preserved, in a great degree, its 
religious integrity. From Sem, Abraham was tenth in 
descent. God made an alliance with him ; promised him 
to be the God of him and his descendants, and to estab- 
lish him in a country abounding with plenty and temporal 
delights ; that it should be the seat of the true religion ; 
and that from his seed, One should arise, by whom bless- 
ing and grace should be diffused through the whole earth. 
These promises he renewed to Isaac and Jacob; and in 
the prophecy of the latter, the Redeemer, generally pro- 
mised to Abraham to be of his seed, was . fixed to the 
tribe of Judah ; and it was afterwards successively re- 
vealed, that he should be of the root of Jesse, of the royal 
house of David, and born of a virgin. 

Such, according to the prophets, was to be the earthly 
lineage of the Messiah. On his character, and the object 
and nature of his mission, the revelations of the Almighty 
to the prophets were equally clear. His spiritual gene- 
ration and glories from everlasting were revealed to 
them. It was announced to them, that God would make 
a new covenant with his people, engrave a new law on 
their hearts ; that the Messiah should bear the sins of his 
people; and being himself without sin, should, for the 
sins of mankind, and for their salvation, be despised, 
rejected, and led like a lamb to slaughter ; that he should 
not see corruption, or his soul be left in hell ; that after 
two days he should rise, be the redemption of Israel, and 
the hope of the Gentiles, who should flock in crowds to 
adore him and learn his law. 
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The time of bis appearance was announced with the 
same precision. The prophecy of Jacob foretold that 
before his advent, the house of Judah should lose its 
power and preeminence ; the prophecies of Aggseus and 
Malachi declared, that the Messiah should appear while 
the new temple stood ; and the visions of the prophet 
Daniel, after prefiguring, by the most splendid and distinct 
imagery, the successive rise and fall of the Medes, Per- 
sians, and Macedonians, and the rise and establishment 
of the Roman empire, assigned the end of seventy 
weeks of years, computed from the return of the jews 
from their captivity, for the appearance of the Redeemer 
of Israel. 

With these predictions events had corresponded. A 
few years before the birth of our Redeemer, Judea was 
reduced to the state of a Roman province ; and, in conse- 
quence of it, the house of Judah lost all its political con- 
sequence ; the second temple had been rebuilt, and was 
standing in its highest glory; the Medean, Persian, and 
Macedonian empires had disappeared ; the Roman empire 
was advancing to its zenith ; and the last day of the last 
of Daniel's weeks was arrived. The period, therefore, 
according to the repeated and uniform predictions of the 
prophets, was come, when, in the language of Isaiah, 
so beautifully marking the heavenly and earthly nature 
of the Messiah, " the heavens were to drop down their 
dew, and the earth germinate the just.” 

That, when Christ was born, the belief of the speedy 
appearance of the Messiah was universal in Judea, is 
evident from the Scriptures. Neither was this belief by 
any means confined to Judea. In the plains of Moab, 
Balaam had foretold the star that should rise out of Jacob, 
In the most eastern regions of Asia, Confucius had been 
often heard to say, that in the west the Holy One should 
be found. Socrates bad intimated to Alcibiades the great 
Teacher, who was to instruct men how they should behave 
towards God and man ; and Suetonius and Tacitus, who 
lived in the century in which the Messiah was born, 
mention the general belief of the East, in their times, 
that the conqueror of the world should proceed from 
Judea. 

C. Butler. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF OUR REDEEMER. 

It is true, that, from the time of his return with his parents 
to Nazareth, till his baptism, Jesus did nothing more than 
obey them. 

1 am seized with astonishment at these words : Is this 
all the employment of Jesus Christ? of the Son of God? 
All his employment, all his exertions, are to obey two of 
his creatures ! And to obey them in what ? In the lowest 
functions ; in working at a mechanical trade ! Who then 
are they who complain, who murmur, because their em- 
ployments are not equal to their capacity ? or, to speak 
more properly, to their pride ? Let them enter the house 
of Joseph and Mary, and contemplate Jesus working at 
his trade ; for it is certain that he worked in bis father’s 
shop. It is probable that he lost Joseph, before he entered 
on his ministry ; and that, after this time, he supported 
his mother and himself by the labour of his hands. This 
was all his employment. In the first age of the church, 
the ploughs, made by him, were remembered : they are 
mentioned by the most ancient authors. Let those, who 
support themselves by a working trade, comfort themselves 
and rejoice. Jesus was a member of their community. 
Let them learn, while they are at work, to praise God, 
to sing psalms and holy canticles; Jesus will then bless 
their work. 

Some blush for Jesus Christ when they behold him at 
this employment ; and make him, in his infancy, play at 
miracles. What don’t they relate of the wonders wrought 
by him in Egypt ? But this is only to be found in apo- 
cryphal writings. 

Those, who are weary of the obscurity of Jesus, are 
equally weary of the obscurity of his holy mother, and 
vtdsh to attribute continual miracles to her. But let us 
hear the gospel. It informs us that the employment of 
Jesus was to wort at his trade; the employment of Mary, 
to meditate in silence on the secrets of God. 

You, who complain of your lowly lot in this life, think 
of the obscurity of Jesus and Mary. They were the 
admiration of the angels; but what was their employment 
on earth? To whom, upon earth, did they belong? 
What was their repute ? Yet those, who thus complain, 
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would have a name, and would perform actions of renown. 
Behold the Divine Carpenter, with his saw, with his 
hammer, and hardening his tender hands with his tools. 
It is not a skilful pencil which he holds, a learned pen, 
with which he instructs the world. He works at a low 
tiade ; he subsists by it ; he gains a livelihood ; and in 
his wonderful humiliations, blesses the will of God. 

Bossuet. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

What a change has taken place in the degree of man’s 
knowledge of nature, since philosophers thought that air 
was one of four primary elements, viz., air, fire, water, and 
earth, of which all things were composed, and each of 
which was for ever distinct from the others ! We now 
know that air or gas is merely an accidental state, in 
which any body may exist, according to the quantity of 
heat pervading it : the body being solid when the absence 
of heat allows its atoms to obey freely their mutual at- 
traction, and to cohere, as in ice, for instance ; being 
liquid, when so much heat is present as nearly to balance 
the attraction, and to let them slide freely among each 
other, as they do in water ; and being aeriform when still 
more heat is added, causing the atoms mutually to repel 
and dart asunder to a great distance, as they do in steam. 
But in any one of these three states, the various sub- 
stances are as much themselves as in the others, and at 
the command of the chemist will assume any of the forms 
which he desires. As most substances in nature have a 
different relation to heat, there are some which at the 
medium temperature of our earth are solid, some which 
are liquid, and some aeriform. The solids, in general, 
are the heaviest under a given volume, and therefore sink 
down and form the great mass or centre of the earth ; 
the liquids follow next in order, and float upon this solid 
centre, filling up its inequalities with a level surface, so 
as to constitute the ocean ; while the airs are the lightest 
of all, and as a second ocean, rest above the sea and 
above the highest mountains, to an elevation of about fifty 
miles. Among the substances whose relation to heat 
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causes them, when not restrained in certain combinations, 
to assume the form of air at very low temperatures, there 
are two in particular, viz., oxygen and nitrogen , which 
are very abundant in nature in such uncombined state, 
and of these, therefore, the atmosphere chiefly consists ; 
but smaller portions of almost every other substance are 
found in it Water, among the supplementary matters, 
is much more abundant than any of the others, and in its 
various states of cloud, mist, rain, dew, and snow, it 
answers a thousand useful purposes, and serves beautifully 
to vary the scenes of nature. The atmosphere is about 
fifty miles high or deep, and therefore, in relation to the 
bulk of the earth, is as a covering of one- tenth of an 
inch in thickness to a common library globe of a foot in 
diameter. 

The atmospheric ocean is the great laboratory in which 
most of the actions of life go on, and on the composition 
of which they depend. A human being requires for 
breathing a gallon of fresh air every minute, dying equally 
if deprived of air, or if confined to the same. All other 
animals also require fresh air, but in various proportions. 
And in the vegetable creation, the beautiful green leaf 
and delicate flower are merely broad and tender expan- 
sions of surface for the contact of the vivifying air. Ani- 
mals give out to the atmosphere a substance which vege- 
tables absorb, and vegetables, by the absorption, fit the 
air again for the use of animals ; so that, upon the whole, 
in the various changes of nature, there is a perfect ba- 
lancing of actions, which preserves the atmospheric mass 
in an uniform state, constantly fit for its admirable purposes. 

While the ancients had that notion of air, which made 
them apply to it vaguely and almost indifferently, the 
names of ether, air , spirit, breath , life , fyc., they never 
dreamed of making experiments upon it, with a view to 
prove its relation to common matter; and one of the 
most beautiful portions of the modern history of man’s 
progress in knowledge, is that, which exhibits the light 
gradually breaking in upon this most interesting subject. 
Galileo was led to conclude that air made a definite pres- 
sure upon things at the surface of the earth; Torricelli 
and Pascal proved that this was occasioned by its weight, 
and hence moreover they deduced the height of the aerial 
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ocean ; Priestley, Black, Lavoisier, and others, discovered 
that air might be united with a metal, so as to increase its 
weight, and to produce a compound of totally new quali- t 
ties ; for they showed that many of the ores of our mines 
are merely metals concealed, by being thus united with 
a substance, which, when set free, ascends as one of the 
ingredients of the atmosphere. They at last analyzed 
the atmosphere itself, and exhibited its two great ingre- 
dients as distinct substances. And within a few years the 
nature of air, or gas, has been so thoroughly investigated, 
that we can now take a little of many a light, invisible, 
impalpable fluid, such as we breathe, and squeezing the 
heat out of it by strong pressure, can make its particles 
collapse from their aeriform distances to assume the state 
of a tranquil fluid ; which may then be retained as such 
for ever, or may be decomposed and made solid in com- 
bination with other bodies, or may be again set at liberty . 

Arnqtt. 


THE BISON. 

The bison carries his black short horns low : he has a 
long beard, and a tuft of loose hair hangs between his 
horns, down to his eyes. His chest is wide, his crupper 
small, and his tail thick and short : his legs are clumsy 
and turned outward. A bunch of long reddish hair rises 
from his shoulders like the first bunch of the dromedary ; 
the rest of his body is covered with a black wool, which 
the Indian women spin for making corn sacks and blankets. 

There are varieties in the bison s, or, if you please, 
buffaloes , (an anglicised Spanish word.) The largest are 
met with between the Missouri and Mississipi : they ap- 
proach the average height of the elephant. They resem- 
ble the lion in the mane, the camel in the hump, the hip- 
popotamus or the rhinoceros in the tail and in the hide of 
their hind quarters, and the bull in their horns and legs. 

The bison has its regular seasons of migration : it is not 
known precisely whither he goes, but it appears that he 
travels far to the north in summer, since he is found on 
the banks of the Slave Lake, and has even been met with 
in the islands of the Polar Sea. Perhaps, too, he reaches 
the valleys of the Rocky Mountains to the west, and the 
plains of New Mexico to the south. The bisons are so 
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numerous in the verdant steppes of the Missouri, that 
when they emigrate, the herd is sometimes several days in 
passing, like an immense army : you hear their march at 
the distance of several miles, and feel the ground shake. 

The Indians tan the hide of the bison in a superior 
manner with birch bark : the shoulder-blade of the beast 
serves them for a scraping-knife. 

The flesh of the bison, cut into large thin slices, and 
dried in the sun or smoke, is very savoury : it will keep 
several years like ham : the humps and tongues of the 
females are the most delicate parts to eat fresh. The 
Sioux make their beds and garments of its hide. The 
bison and the savage, placed on the same soil, are the 
bull and the man in a state of nature : both appear to be 
waiting but for the first furrow, the one to become domes- 
tic, the other civilized. 

Chateaubriand. 


LEVEL SURFACE OF A FLUID. 

That the surface of a fluid must be level, follows from the 
facts of all the particles being equally attracted towards 
the centre of the earth, and being perfectly moveable 
among themselves. The particles forming the surface 
may be regarded as the tops of so many columns of par- 
ticles, supported at any given level below, by a uniform 
resistance or pressure ; for no particle of an inferior level 
can be at rest unless equally urged in all directions ; and 
therefore all the particles at such a level, and which, by 
equally urging one-another, keep themselves at rest, must 
all be bearing the weight of equal columns : thus, a higher 
column must sink and a lower one must rise, until just 
balanced by those around ; that is, until all become alike. 
Besides, just as a,ball rolls down a slope or inclined plane, 
so do the particles of a fluid slide or move from any higher 
situation among themselves, to any lower occupied situation 
near them. The account now given explains why an 
accidental elevation or depression of a fluid surface, 
usually called a wave, continues to rise and fall, or to 
oscillate, for some time with gradually diminishing force ; 
for when the mass is raised above the general level, it is 
not quite supported, and therefore soon sinks ; but in 
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sinking, like a falling pendulum, it acquires momentum, 
which carries it below the general level, until opposed and 
arrested by a resistance greater than its weight : it then 
rises again, but by acquiring new momentum in its rise, 
it has to fall again, again to rise, and this alternation con- 
tinues, until the lateral sliding of the particles, and the 
friction among them, gradually destroy it. 

A perfectly level surface on earth, really me^ns one in 
which every particle is equi-distant from the ceutre of the 
earth, and it is therefore truly a spherical surface ; but so 
large is the sphere, that if a slice of it, two miles in dia- 
meter, were cut off, and laid on a perfect plane, the centre 
of the slice would be only four inches higher than the 
edgee. Any small portion of it," therefore, for all common 
purposes, may be accounted a perfect plane. 

In the cutting of canals, the making of rail-ways, and 
in many other operations of engineering, it is of essential 
importance to determine the level or horizontal direction 
in any place ; and this is usually done by a tube or glass 
filled with spirits, except one bubble of air, and called a 
spirit level. When this tube is horizontal, the bubble has 
no tendency to move to either end ; but if the tube inclines 
ever so little, it rises to the end which is highest ; or, to 
speak more correctly, the denser spirit falls down to the 
lower end, and forces the light bubble away from it. Such 
a tube properly fixed in a frame, with a telescope attached* 
to it, or simply with sight-holes to look through, becomes 
the engineer's guide in many of his most important ope* 
rations. 

A hoop surrounding the earth would bend away from a 
perfectly straight line four inches in a mile. In cutting a 
level canal, therefore, which may be considered as part 
of a hoop, there must be every where a falling from the 
straight line, called by geometers a tangent , in the pro- 
portion now described. All rivers also have the curvature 
of hoops applied to the surface of the earth. 

Dr. Arnott. 


DESTRUCTION OF A JAPANESE PALACE. 

The city, and, above all, the palace of Anzuquiaipa, 
(called in Japan, the Paradise of Nobunanga) and which 
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might be regarded as one of the rarest wonders of the 
world, suffice to give an idea of the power and opulence 
of that emperor, by whose command they were built in a 
few months. Thirty miles from Meaco, towards the 
south, a plain opens, of great extent and beauty, furrowed 
by an infinite multitude of rivulets, carpeted with an ever 
reviving verdure, and shaded by trees which bear fruits 
and flowers in almost every season. In the midst of the 
plain arises , a steep mountain, which separates into three 
crests, not unlike the shape of a fleur-de-lis. At the foot 
of the mountain is a spacious lake, sprinkled with islets, 
which seem to form so many nosegays on its surface; and 
from the lake issues a river, which winds slowly along, 
making a thousand circuits, through the whole extent of 
the valley ; whence the Japanese poets, in the taste of 
our own, have not failed to say, that it forsakes with 
regret those enchanting scenes. At the place where the 
lake forms itself into a river, stood the city of Anzuqui- 
ama, and the palace, which seemed to constitute its citadel, 
had been erected on the loftiest summit of the triple moun- 
tain : on the two collateral heights the lords and vassal 
kings of the empire had built for themselves palaces of a 
proportionate magnificence. The ascent to that of the 
emperor was a superb staircase hewn in the rock, which 
led to a vast platform, occupying, together with the build- 
ing, the entire summit of the mount, which bad been 
levelled for the purpose with an almost inconceivable 
labour. This vast enclosure was girded with a rampart 
fifty cubits in height, and entirely composed of polished 
stones. 

The interior of the palace, the apartments, galleries, 
gardens, terraces, all bore the stamp of an amazing gran- 
deur ; but what excited most astonishment was a tower, 
shaped like a pyramid, rising in the centre of the palace, 
of which it formed the crown. It consisted of seven sto- 
ries ; each bad its roof, in the Japanese style ; and these 
roofs, as well as the cornices, were painted in different 
colours, the brilliancy of which was heightened by that 
shining varnish of Japan, which has nearly the effect of 
our mirrors, and resists all the injuries of the air. The 
whole terminated in $ little open dome, enriched within 
and without with lapis lazuli, with paintings, with a thou- 
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sand tasteful ornaments, and surmounted by a large crown 
of massive gold. This dome especially, on which had 
been lavished all the most precious kinds of varnish, glit- 
tered with so marvellous a brightness, that it seemed as 
difficult to fix the eye upon it as to refrain from doing so. 

The emperor, Nobunanga, the owner of this magnifi- 
cent abode, without professing Christianity, had so pro- 
tected it, that it was become the dominant religion even 
in the capital of the empire ; but this prince, abandoned 
to shameful passions, continued to blind himself in the 
midst of light, notwithstanding the constant exhortations 
of the apostolic men with whom he was never weary of 
conversing. At length he became so dizzy with a sense- 
less pride, that he had a temple built to himself, and pub- 
lished an edict suspending every other kind of worship, 
and commanding men of all countries to resort thither to 
offer sacrifice to the emperor. The Christians despised 
the edict, and Nobunanga affected not to perceive the 
slight ; but the vengeance which God inflicted on so cry- 
ing an impiety was not the less exemplary. In a tumult 
excited by an upstart adventurer, whose sole merit con- 
sisted in a talent for drawing, this prince, rebellious to 
grace, perished at the most brilliant point of his career. 
He had conceived the great design of reducing all the 
petty kings of Japan to the rank of simple vassalfe, accord- 
ing to the primitive constitution of that empire, and had 
already conquered more than thirty kingdoms, which had 
procured him immense riches. All the wonders of his 
palace were reduced to ashes, after the treasures there 
deposited, and which were carried away with difficulty 
in three days, had been pillaged by the assassin. To 
complete the disaster, the throne which had continued 
during the unexampled period of more than twenty-two 
centuries in the family of Nobunanga, was now ravished 
for ever from bis posterity, and filled by bis low-born mur- 
derer. Such are the dangers of Worldly wealth and power ; 
such the fruit of long resistance to divine grace. 

Beroastel. 
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HYMN OF THE CALABRIAN SHEPHERDS TO THE B. VIRGIN. 

Darker and darker fall around 
The shadows from the pine ; 

It is the hour with hymn and prayer 
To gather round thy shrine. 

Hear us, sweet Mother ! thou hast known 
Our earthly hopes and fears, 

The bitterness of mortal toil, 

The tenderness of tears. 

We pray thee first for absent ones, 

Those who knelt with us here — 

The father, brother, and the son, 

The distant and the dear. 

We pray thee for the little bark 
Upon the stormy sea ; 

Affection's anxiousness of love, 

Is it not known to thee ? 

The soldier, he who only sleeps 
His head upon his brand, 

Who only in a dream can see 
His own beloved land. 

The wandering Minstrel, he who gave 
Thy hymns his earliest tone, 

Who strives to teach a foreign tongue 
The music of his own. 

Kind Mother, let them see again 
Their own Italian shore ; 

Back to the home which, wanting them, 

Seems like a home no more. 

Madonna, keep the cold north wind 
Amid his native seas, 

So that no withering blight come down 
Upon our olive trees. 

And bid the sunshine glad our hills, 

The dew rejoice our vines, 

And bid the healthful sea-breeze sweep 
In music through the pines. 
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Pray for us tbat our bearts and homes 
Bo kept in 1 feat* and IfhM ; 

Love for all things around our path, 
And fear for those above. 

Thy soft Uue eyes 1 are fitted with tears, 
Oh ! let them wash away 

The soil of our unworthiness : — 

Pray for us, Mother, pray ! 

We know hoW vain the fleeting dowers 
Around thine altar hung ; 

We know how humble is the hymn 
Before thine image sung. 

But wilt thou not accept the wreath, 
And sanctify the lay ; 

We trust to thee our hopes and fears, — 
Pray for us, Mother, pray ! 


GOD SEEN IN THE HEAVBtiS. 

Who has stretched over our heads this vast and glorious 
vault ? What sublime objects are there ! An all-powerful 
hand has presented this grand spectacle to our vision. It 
is, says Cicero, in ordei* that we may admire the heavens, 
that God has formed man differently from other animals. 
He is made upright, and lifts his head tbat he May con- 
template that which is above him. 

What does the regular succession of day and night 
teach ns ? The sun has never omitted, for so many ages, 
to shed his blessing upbn us, Aurora never fails to an- 
nounce the day ; she appears at the appointed time, and 
in the fixed place, and the sun, says the scripture, “ knows 
its going down/ * Thtis it ettftghtens alternately both sides 
of the world, and sheds its rays ofr all. Day is the time 
for society and employment. Night folds the World in 
darkness, finishes our labours^ and softens OUr troubles. 
It suspends, it calms every thing. It sheds around us 
silence and sleep ; it rests our bodies, it revives our spirits. 
Then day returns, and recals man to labour, and reani- 
mates all nature, 
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Besides £he constant mw$GM the /sun that produces 
day andnight, dui irjg six months it japproanhes one pole, 
and during the Other six, the opposite one. By this 
beautiful order, one sun answers for die whole would. if 
the sun at the same distance were larger, it weald light 
the whole world, hut it would consume it with its heat. 
If it were smaller, the earth would be all ice, and could 
not he inhabited by men. Wbat compass lias been 
stretched from heaven to (earth, and taken such fust naea- 

The Qhangee of the sun make the variety of the seasons, 
which we hod so delightful. The spring checks the cold 
wind, awakens (the flowers, and gives the promise of fruits. 
The eumper brings the riches of the harvest. The 
#ufcujstn -displays the fruits that spring has promised. 
Winter, which is the Alight of the year, .treasures up all 
its wdhes, only in order that <the tallowing spring may 
bring thgm forth again with mw beauty. Thus natyce, 
so nations! y adorned, presents alternately her beautiful 
changes, that scan may never cease toiadmire. Let os 
look up iUgdin at this immense concave about us, where 
sparkle the countless stars. If it be solid, -who is the 
architect ? Who is it that has fastened in it, at regular 
-distances, suoh grand .and luminous bodies ? Who makes 
this vaulted sky to turn round us so regularly ? If, on 
the contrary* the heavens are only immense spaces, filled 
with fluid bodies, like the mr -that surrounds us, how is it 
that so many solid bodies float in it without interfering one 
with another ? After so many ages that men have been 
making astronomical observations, they have discovered 
no derangement in heavens. Can a fluid ibody give 
such >a constant and regular order to the .substances that 
float on its bosom ? Bvt wbat is this almost countless 
-multitude of stars tar ? £&od .has sown them in the 
-heavens, as .a magnificent prince would adorn his gar- 
ments with precious stones. 

But some one -may say, these are all worlds like the 
earth we inhabit. Suppose it >to be so ; haw wise and 
powerful must He be, who has made worlds as innumer- 
able *s ;the sands on the sea-shore ; and who has led pn 
in order, for so many ages, all these moving worlds, as a 
shepherd leads his flocks ! 
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The motion of the stars, it is said, is regulated by im- 
mutable laws. I suppose the fact ; but it is this very 
fact which demonstrates what I wish to establish. Who 
is it that has given laws to all nature, so constant and 
so salutary ? — laws so simple, that people are tempted 
to believe, that they establish themselves ; so full of 
utility, that we cannot help recognising in them a mira- 
culous skill. Whence comes the power that conducts 
this admirable machine of the universe, that is ever mov- 
ing for us, without our thinking of it ? To whom shall 
we attribute this assemblage of so many means, so won- 
derful and so well arranged ; so many bodies, great and 
small, visible and invisible ? If the least atom of this 
machine were to become deranged, it would disorganize 
the universe. What is this design, so unlimited, so ad- 
mirably pursued, so beautiful, and so beneficent ? The 
necessity of these laws, far from preventing me from seek- 
ing the author, only increases my curiosity and my ad- 
miration. The hand that guides this glorious work must 
be as skilful as it is powerful, to have made it so simple, 
yet so effectual ; so constant, and so beneficent. I am 
ready to exclaim, in the language of scripture, “ Every 
star makes haste to go where God commands it/' and 
when he speaks, they answer with trembling, K We are 
here." 

Fenelon. 


MECHANICS. 

Every body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless compelled to change that 
state by force impressed upon it. All change of motion 
is proportioned to the force impressed, and is made in the 
direction of that force. Action and reaction are always 
equal and opposite ; or the mutual actions of two bodies 
are always equal and in contrary directions. — These three 
general facts are denominated the laws of motion ; they 
form the axioms in the science of mechanics ; and all the 
facts and inferences which relate to the motion of bodies 
presuppose their truth, and are deducible from them. 

When a body is simultaneously acted upon by two 
forces, the one of which would carry it in one direction 
and the other in another, it will move in a line betwixt 
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the (two. Thus, if a piece of wood be thrown into a river, 
•when the wind blows eight across, it will be carried to the 
other side, but lower down. Jf the two forces are uniform, 
the body moves through the diagonal <of a parallelogram ; 
but if only one of the ibrces is uniform, and the other % 
constantly accelerating, or retarding, the body passes 
through a curve : thus, when a stone is throwo from the 
hand, the force impressed upon it tends >to make it go on 
uniformly in the direction given to it ; but, inconsequence 
of the action of gravity, it is drawn more and more from 
the straight line in which it sets off, till it is at last brought 
to tine ground. The two forces here acting upon it make 
it describe a curve, which, but for the resistance of the 
atmosphere, would be a parabola. The planets are kept 
in their orbits by the action of two forces, the one 
drawing them to the sun, the other inclining them to fly 
off at a tangent : the consequence is (both forces being 
constant) , that they revolve in orbits nearl y circular. 

The Momentum of a moving body is its weight com- 
bined with the velocity of its motion. Let us take a ball 
of lead and lay it on the ground, its weight will press on 
it ; but let us give it velocity also, by throwing it on the 
ground, it will then have momentum, and make a mark. 
Sand is employed fqr shooting email birds, which it is in- 
tended (to kill without injuring their plumage ; sand blown 
by the wind would have no effect. Momentum may be in- 
creased by inoreasing either the velocity or the weight of a 
•body* and its amount may always be estimated, by multi- 
(plying the weight and velocity together. It was on the 
.principle ’that .the momentum of a body is augmented by 
increasing its velocity, that, in ancient naval battles, the 
rowers strained with all itheir might at the onset ; it is on 
the same principle ithat- a ram, previous 'to striking, moves 
a iittie backward ; and the same principle explains the 
battering ram and many other warlike instruments of the 
ancients. 

All bodies near our earth are drawn towards -it, and in 
a direct line towards its centre, by the force of gravity. 
3f (from ,the top of a high tower, or precipice, a stone be 
dropped, whatever * number of feet it (falls in the -first se- 
cond, jit will faHthreefi rases as many in 'the second, five 
times as many in the third, seven times as many in the 
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fourth, and so on. It falls, therefore, four times as much 
in two seconds as it does in one second, — nine times as 
much in three, and sixteen times as much in four seconds. 
Therefore, to find how far a body falls in any given time, 
in other words, to find the height of the tower, or preci- 
pice, multiply the space through which it falls in the first 
second by the square of the number of seconds. By ex- 
periment it is found, that a body falls sixteen feet one inch 
in the first second ; in two seconds, therefore, it will fall 
sixty- four feet four inches ; in three seconds, one hundred 
and forty- four feet nine inches, &c- A body rolling down 
an inclined plane, as the side of a hill, observes the same 
law, — only the distance it rolls the first second depends 
upon the degree of inclination of the plane. In retiring 
from the centre of the earth, gravity decreases as the 
square of the distance. Thus, a body 4000 miles from 
the surface of the earth, being twice as far from the centre 
as it would be at the surface, would weigh only 1 -4th of 
what it usually does ; if as far as the moon, or sixty semi- 
diameters, it would weigh only 1-3,600 part, Jt is im- 
possible to prove directly , that the weight of a body is 
thus diminished by distance from the centre of the earth, 
as that by which we would compare it must suffer an 
equal loss by the elevation ; but the pendulum affords the 
means of proving it indirectly. The vibration of a pendu- 
lum depends entirely upon the attraction of the earth ; the 
smaller, therefore, the attraction is, the less quickly will a 
pendulum vibrate, and the more slowly will a clock move. 
At the top of a high mountain, accordingly, a pendulum 
does not oscillate so fast as on the plain. At the equator, 
which is farther from the centre than places in the polar 
regions, a clock with a pendulum of the same length 
moves more slowly than with us. • It was thi$ fact, ob- 
served at Cayenne, which led Newton to suppose that the 
earth was not perfectly spherical, but flattened towards 
the poles ; and actual measurement has verified, his con- 
jecture,— the polar diameter being found to be twenty-six 
miles less than the equatorial. 

The Centre of Gravity is that point of a body, around 
which all its parts are so equally balanced, that, if it be 
supported, the whole body will be so too. Take a book, 
and find, by trial, under what part the finger must be 
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placed to keep the book from falling ; above that point is 
the centre of gravity. The centre of gravity always de- 
scends first. The cork of a shuttlecock always comes 
down before the feathers ; and, for this reason, the point 
of an arrow is made heavier than the other end. A straight 
line, falling perpendicular to the ground from the centre 
of gravity, is called the line of direction. The broader 
the base upon which a body rests, the more difficult it 
will be to overturn it, as it must be moved the more to 
bring the line of direction beyond the base. A cask is 
easily rolled along ; a box is moved with difficulty. When 
a man, in wrestling, is likely to be thrown down, he puts 
his feet as far asunder as possible. The higher this 
centre of gravity, the more easily is a body overturned. 
A coach, empty inside, with passengers and luggage out- 
side, is in more danger than if there be people inside, in 
man, the centre of gravity is so situated that the line of 
direction falls between his feet ; the same in the case of 
quadrupeds. It is not easy for a dog to stand on his hind 
legs, as the centre of gravity lies far forward. Ducks, 
geese, and swans walk awkwardly for the same reason. 
In cats, and animals that spring upon their prey, the 
centre of gravity is so situated, that they uniformly fall 
on their feet. 

Mitchell. 


THE MESSIAH. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song, 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades. 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more. O Thou, my voice inspire. 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun ; 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills the skies : 
The etheriai spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic dove. 

Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
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Tbe fiiok and weak, tbe healing plant aball aid, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift .aloft her scale : 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-'robed Innocence from Heaven descend. 
Ewift fly the years, and rise the expected moon ; 

Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 

See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 

See lofty Lebanon his bead advance, 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 

See spicy clouds from lovely Sharon rise. 

And Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice tbe lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears ! 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

Lo ! earth receives him from the bending skies, 

Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, 'rise ! 

With heads reclined, ye cedaFs, homage pay ; 

Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way l 
Tbe Saviour comes ! by ancient hards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf ; and all ye blind, behold. 

He from thick film shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day ; 

’Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear; 

The dumb shall sing, the lame bis crutch fpr^go, 

And leap exulting, like the Hbunding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world 4bdll hear ; 
From every faee he wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall Death he 'bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends bis fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air,; 

Explores tbe lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night protects ; 

The tender lambs be raises , in his arms. 

Feeds, from, bis bandxand in his bosom warms: 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promised Father of the future iage. 
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No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise, the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sow’d shall reap the field ; 
The 8 wain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods ; 
Waste, sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leaflese shrubs the dowry palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hands shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thine eyes ; 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the 6kies ! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend : 

See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
And heap’d with products of Sabean springs ! 

For thee Idumea’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

See Heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
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No mpre the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill ther silver horn ; 

But Just, dissolved «n thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O’erfipw thy courts : the light himself shall shine, 
Reveal’d, and God’s eternal day be thine ! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rpcks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But. fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for over lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

POPE. 


conversion of rent. 

The disgrace, which had clouded the first years of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the 
glory of a long and prosperous reign. At the death of 
Ceawlin, he had acquired (by what means we are not 
informed,) the dignity of Bretwalda, and his authority 
was admitted by all 'the Saxon princes south of the 
Id umber. While be was in possession of this dignity he 
received intelligence that forty strangers had landed on 
the isle of Thanet. These were Augustine and his 
associates, partly GaUls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose 
of converting the pagans. Ethelbert oould not be un- 
acquainted with the Christian religion. It was, probably, 
the belief of -the majority of the British slaves in his 
dominions : it was certainly professed by bis queen, 
Bertha, the daughter of Charibert, king of Paris. The 
Saxon prince received the missionaries under an oak, in an 
open field, at the suggestion of -his priests, who had told 
him, that in such a situation the spells of foreign magi- 
cians would lose their influence. At the appointed time 
Augustine was introduced to the king. Before him were 
borne a -silver cross, and a banner representing the 
Redeemer : behind him his companions walked in pro- 
cession, and the air resounded with the anthems which 
tbey sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the interpreter 
had explained the object and motives of their -mission, 
Ethelbert replied, that he bad no wish to abandon the 
gods of his fathers -for a new and uncertain worship : 
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but! that, as th# intention of the strangers was bene- 
volent, and their promisee were itnitiag, tley might 
preach* without molestation, and should be supported at 
his expense. This favourable answer fitted them with 
joy ; and they proceeded to Canterbury* chanting, as they 
went, the following prayer : “ By thy great mercy, O 
Lord, turn atomy, We beseech thee!, thy anger from ibis 1 
city and thy holy temple* for we are sinners; Hallelujah.” 

The care of the queen bad already prepared a re- 
sidence fdt thw new apostles. They were lodged in the- 
anoient church of St, Martin, which had originally be- 
longed to the Britons, and had lately been repaired for 
the use of Liudhard, a Christian prelate who accompanied 
Bertha from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons to visit the 
strangers : they admired the ceremonies of their worship, 
compared 1 theft* fives with those of the pagan priests, and 
learned to approve a religion, which could inspire so 
much piety, austerity, and disinterestedness. With 
secret pleasure Ethel bsrt viewed the alteration in the 
sentiments of his subjects : on the feast of Pentecost* in 
the year 597, he professed himself a Christian, and re- 
ceivedf the sacrament of baptism ; and on the following 
Christmas ten thousand of his subjects followed the ex- 
ample of their sovereign. 

The willing mind of the royal proselyte was now 
quickened by the letters and presents of the pontiff. He 
exerted all his influence to second the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries ; not indeed by violence (which he had learned 
to* be repugnant to the mild spirit of the Gospel), but by 
private exhortations, and by distinguishing the converts 
with marks of the royal favour. As soon as Augustine had 
received the episcopal consecration from the archbishop of 
Arles, the king retired to the city of Reculver, and gave 
to the missionaries, Canterbury, with the surrounding 
country. By his munificence the church of St, Saviour, 
originally built by the Britons, was repaired, and allotted 
for the residence of the bishop and his clergy, while a 
new monastery was raised without the walls, for the use 
of the monks, and dedicated in honour of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. At the same time the number of the 
missionaries was augmented by the care of Gregory ; 
and their success was rapidly extended to the boundaries 
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of the kingdom. As each canton embraced the new 
doctrine, the heathen temple was converted into a Christian 
church : and in order to wean the proselytes from their ido- 
latrous practices, they were permitted, instead of the feasts 
which they had formerly celebrated around the altare of 
their gods, to assemble upon the more solemn festivals in 
the neighbourhood of the church, and to partake of a sober 
repast. To preside over the more distant converts, 
Augustine conferred the episcopal dignity on his disciple 
Justus. The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, 
in which the church of St Andrew was erected by the 
piety of Ethelbert. 

Lingard. 


THE STUDY OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and 
over which he has obtained the control, is in many res- 
pects exceedingly remarkable. Compared with its other 
denizens he seems, if we regard only his physical con- 
stitution, in almost every respect their inferior, and 
equally unprovided for the supply of his natural wants 
and his defence against the innumerable enemies which 
surround him. No other animal passes so large a 
portion of its existence in a state of absolute helplessness, 
or falls in old age into such protracted and lamented im- 
becility. To no other warm-blooded animal has nature 
denied that indispensable covering, without which the 
vicissitudes of a temperate, and the rigours of a cold 
climate are equally insupportable : and to scarcely any 
has she been so sparing m external weapons, whether 
for attack or defence. Destitute alike of speed to avoid 
and of arms to repel the aggressions of his voracious 
foes, tenderly susceptible of atmospheric influences, and 
unfitted for the coarse aliments which the earth affords 
spontaneously, during at least two thirds of the year, even 
in temperate climates, — man, if abandoned to mere in- 
stinct, would be of all creatures the most destitute and 
miserable. Distracted by terror and goaded by famine, 
driven to the most abject expedients for concealment 
from bis enemies, and to the most cowardly devices for 
the seizure and destruction of his nobler prey, bis ex- 
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is&enoe would be one continued subterfuge or stratagem ; 
bis dwelling would be in dens of the earth, in clefts of 
rocks, or in the hollow of trees ; his food worms, and 
the lower reptiles, or such few and crude productions of 
the soil as his organs could be brought to assimilate; 
varied with occasional relics, mangled by more powerful 
beasts of prey, or contemned by their more pampered 
choice. Remarkable only for the absence of those 
powers and qualities which obtain, for other animals, a 
degree of security and respect, he would be disregarded 
by some, and hunted down by others, till, after a few 
generations,. his species would become altogether extinct, 
or, ;at best, would be restricted to a few islands in 
tropical regions, where the warmth of the climate, the 
paucity of enemies, and the abundance of vegetable food, 
might permit it to linger. 

Yet man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The 
strongest and fiercest of his fellow- creatures — the whale, 
the eiephapt, the eagle, and the tiger — are slaughtered by 
him to supply his most capricious wants, or tamed to do 
him service, or imprisoned to make him sport. The spoils 
of ail nature are m daily requisition for his most common 
uses, yielded With more or less readiness, or wrested 
with reluctance, from the mine, the forest, the ocean, and 
tbeair, Such are the first fruits of reason. Were they 
the only or the principal ones, were the mere acquisition 
of power over the materials and the less gifted animals 
winch surround us, and the consequent increase of our 
external comforts and our means of preservation and sen- 
sual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges which the pos- 
session of this faculty conferred, we should, after all, have 
little to plume ourselves upon. But this is so far from 
being the case, that every oue who passes his life in tole- 
rable ease and comfort, or rather, whose whole time is not 
anxiously consumed in providing the absolute necessaries 
of existence, is conscious of wants and cravings in which 
the senses have no part, of a series of pains and pleasures 
totally distinct in kind from any which the infliction of 
bodily misery or the gratification of bodily appetites has 
ever^afibrded him ; and if he has experienced these plea- 
sures and these pains in any degree of intensity, he will 
readily admit them to hold a much higher rank; and to 
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deserve much more attention, than the former class. 
Independent of the pleasures of fancy and imagination, 
and social conversation, man is constituted a speculative 
being : he contemplates the world and the objects around 
him, not with a passive gaze, as a set of phenomena, in 
which he has no further interest than as they affect his im- 
mediate situation, and can be rendered subservient to his 
comfort, but as a system disposed with order and design. 
He approves, and feels the highest admiration of the har- 
mony of its parts, the skill and efficiency of its contri- 
vances. Some of these, which he can best trace, and un- 
derstand, he attempts to imitate, and duds that,, to a certain 
extent, though rudely and imperfectly, he can succeed ; in 
others, that although he can comprehend the nature of the 
contrivance, he is totally destitute of all means of imitation ; 
while in others, again, and thpse evidently the roost 
important, though he sees the effect produced, yet the 
means by which it is done, are alike beyond his knowledge 
and bis control. Thus he is led to the conception of a 
power and an intelligence superior to his own, and ade- 
quate to the production and maintenance of all that be sees 
in nature ; a power and an intelligence to which he may 
well apply the term infinite, since he not only sees no 
actual limit to the instances in which they are manifested, 
but finds, on the contrary, that, the farther he inquires, 
and the wider his sphere of observation extends, they 
continually open upon him in increasing abundance; and 
that, as the study of one prepares him to understand 
and appreciate another, refinement follows on refinement, 
wonder on wonder, till his faculties become bewildered 
in admiration, and bis intellect falls back on itself in utter 
hopelessness of arriving at an end. 

When from external objects he turns his views upon 
himself, on his own vital and intellectual faculties, be 
finds that he possesses a power of examining and analys- 
ing his own nature to a certain extent, but no farther. 
In his corporeal frame, he is sensible of a power to com- 
municate a certain moderate amount of motion to himself 
and other objects ; that this power depends on his will, 
and that its exertion can be suspended or increased at 
pleasure within certain limits ; but how his will acts on 
his limbs, he has no consciousness; and whence he derives 
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the power he thus exercises, there is nothing to assure 
him, however he may long to know. His senses, too, 
inform him of a multitude of particulars respecting the 
external world, and he perceives an apparatus by which 
impressions from without may be transmitted, as a sort 
of signal, to the interior of his person, and ultimately to 
his brain, wherein he is obscurely sensible, that the 
thinking, feeling, reasoning being, he calls himself \ more 
especially resides : but by what means he becomes con- 
scious of these impressions, and what is the nature of the 
immediate communications between this inward sentient 
being, and that machinery, his outward man, he has not 
the slightest conception. 

Again, when be contemplates still more attentively 
the thougisfi, acts, and passions of this bis sentient, intel- 
ligent seif, be finds, indeed, that he can remember, and, 
by the aid of memory, can compare and discriminate, 
can judge and resolve ; and, above all, that he is irresis- 
tibly impelled, from the perception of any phenomenon 
without and within him, to infer the existence of some- 
thing prior, which stands to it in the relation of a cause, 
without which it would not be ; and that this knowledge 
of causes and their consequences is what, in almost every 
instance, determines his choice and will in cases where 
he is, nevertheless, conscious of perfect freedom to act or 
not to act. He finds, too, that it is in his power to 
acquire more or less knowledge of causes and effects, 
according to the degree of attention he bestows upon 
them, which attention is again, in a great measure, a 
voluntary act ; and often when his choice has been 
decided on imperfect knowledge, or insufficient attention, 
he finds reason to correct his judgment, though perhaps 
too late to influence his decision by after consideration. 
A world within him is thus opened to his intellectual 
view, abounding with phenomena and relatione, and of 
the highest immediate interest. But while he cannot 
help perceiving, that the insight he is enabled to obtain 
into this internal sphere of thought and feeling, is, in 
reality, the source of all bis power — the very fountain of 
his predominance over external nature; he yet feels 
himself capable of entering only very imperfectly into 
these recesses of his own bosom, and analysing the 
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operations of his mind : in this, as in all other things, 
in short, “ a being darkly wise seeing (hat all the 
longest life and most vigorous intellect can give him 
power to discover by his own research, or time to ki umv 
by availing himself of that of others, serves only to place 
him in the very frontier of knowledge, and afford a distant 
glimpse of boundless realms beyond, where no human 
thought has penetrated, but which yet, he is sure, must 
be no less familiarly known to that Intelligence which he 
traces throughout creation, than the most obvious truths 
which he himself daily applies to his most trifling purposes. 
Is it wonderful, that a being so constituted should first 
encourage a hope, and by degrees acknowledge an as- 
surance, that his intellectual existence will not terminate 
with the dissolution of bis corporeal frame ; but, rather, 
that, in a future state o(f being, disencumbered of a 
thousand obstructions, which his present situation throws 
in his way, endowed with acuter senses, and higher facul- 
ties, he shall drink deep at that fountain of beneficent 
Wisdom, for which the slight taste, obtained on earth, has 
given him so keen a relish ? 

Arnott. 


THE YOUNG CONFESSOR. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, in the history of any age 
or people to find more striking examples of youthful mag- 
nanimity and religious heroism, than those which shed an 
inextinguishable lustre on the church of Japan, during its 
most terrific trials. At Osaca, under the very eye of the 
imperial court, and while a universal persecution of the 
Christians Was judged to be at hand, two children, under 
twelve years of age, entered the Christian church, and* 
with the most pressing instances, entreated a missionary 
to give them baptism. The father asked if they were 
instructed in our mysteries ; they replied that they be- 
lieved they were sufficiently so. He interrogated them, 
and found that they had told the truth. As he did not yet 
yield to their desires, they cast themselves on their knees, 
and protested, with tears in their eyes, that they w6uld 
not leave the place until they were baptised. The father, 
softened, and convinced that the Holy Spirit aoted in a 
particular manner in these innocent souls, at length ad- 
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ministered the sacrament to them. Some days after, the 
youngest of these two neophytes procured for himself a 
devout image, to make his prayers before it, and exposed 
it in the chamber where he slept. 

His father, who was a furious idolator, no sooner per- 
ceived it, than he asked him, much surprised, and already 
boiling with wrath, if he was a Christian. The child con- 
fessed, without hesitating, that he was. u What, wretch !” 
exclaimed the father, “ dost thou thus abandon our gods ? 
If thou do not adore them instantly, I will split thy head/* 
“ Father,** replied the child, with a tranquil firmness, 
“ you will do with me all that you please ; but I am a 
Christian, and I will be so to my last sigh.** The father, 
no longer containing himself, took the holy child, tore oft 
his clothes in shreds, and banging him up by the arms, 
scourged him until he was covered with blood, saying to 
him, from time to time, “ Wilt thou still adore the God 
of the Christians ?*’ The little confessor answered only 
these words, “ I am a Christian ; I will live and die a 
Christian.** At length this delicate body being no longer 
but one wound, the father was himself horrified at his own 
brutality. He ceased to strike, and unbound his son ; but 
suffered him to use only one thin garment during an ex- 
cessive cold, and kept him exposed in that state to the 
insults of all his relations and even the domestics. The 
little martyr opposed only an angelic sweetness to so many 
indignities. To put an end to them, it was, necessary to 
inform the governor of the city, who, pagan as he was, 
extremely touched, sent for the child’s father, and having 
reproached him for his barbarity, with every mark of 
indignation, declared to him that from that moment his 
son was under the protection of the emperor. 

Bercastel. 


mariam’s song. 

And Mariam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
brel in her hand ; and all the women went out after her with tim- 
brels and dancers. — Exodus, xv. 20. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumph’d — his people are free. 

Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave, 

e 3 
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How vain was their boasting ! the Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumph’d— r-his people are free. 

Praise to the conqueror, praise to the Lord, 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword ! 

Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 

For the Lord hath look’d out from bis pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dash’d in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumph’d — his people are free. 

Moore. 


THE GRIEF OF JUDAH. 

Hush’d is the voice of Judah’s mirth, 

And Judah’s minstrels too are gone ; 

The harps that told Messiah’s birth 
Are hung on Heaven’s eternal throne. 

Fled is the bright and shining thrpng 
That swell’d on earth the welcome ^trpin. 

And lost in air the choral song 

That floated wild on David’s plain. 

For dark and sad is Bethlehem’s fate, 

Her valleys gush with human blood ; 

Despair sits mourning at her gate, 

And Murder stalks in frantic mood. 

At morn, the mother's heart was light, 

Her infant bloom’d upon her breast ; 

At eve, ’twas pale and wither’d quite, 

And gone to its eternal rest. 

Weep on, ye childless mothers, weep ! 

Your babes are bush’d in one cold grave ; 

In Jordan’s stream their spirits sleep, 

Their blood is mingled with the wave. 

Moore. 
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A SERPENT CHARMED BY MUSIC. 

Ik the month of July, 1791, we were travelling in 
Upper Canada with several families of savages belonging 
to the nation of the Onontagues. One day, when we 
bad halted in a spacious plain, on the bank of the river 
Genesee, a rattle* snake entered ourencampment. Among 
as was a Canadian, who could play on the flute, and who, 
to divert us, advanced against the serpent, with his new 
species of weapon. On the approach of his enemy, the 
haughty reptile curls himself into a spiral line, flattens 
hi3 head, inflates his cheeks, contracts his lips, displays 
his envenomed fangs, and bis bloody throat: his eyes 
are burning coals ; his body, swollen with rage, rises and 
falls like the bellows of a forge ; his dilated skin assumes 
a dull and scaly appearance ; and his tail, whence pro- 
ceeds the death-denouncing sound, vibrates with such 
rapidity as to resemble a light vapour. 

The Canadian now begins to play upon bis flute ; the 
serpent starts with surprise, and draws back bis bead. 
In proportion as he is struck with the magic effect, his 
eyes lose their fierceness, the oscillations of bis tail be- 
come slower, and the sound which it emits grow's weaker, 
and gradually dies away. Less perpendicular upon their 
spiral line, the rings of the charmed serpent are by degrees 
expanded, and sink one after another upon the ground in 
concentric circles. The shades of azure, green, white, 
and gold, recover their brilliancy on bis quivering skin, 
and, slightly turning his head, be remains motionless in 
the attitude of attention and pleasure. At this moment, 
the Canadian advanced a few steps, producing, with his 
flute, sweet and simple notes. The reptile, inclining his 
vaHegated neck, opens a passage with his head through 
the high grass, and begins to creep after the musician, 
stopping when he stops, and beginning to follow him again 
as soon as be moves forward. In this manner, he was 
led out of our camp, attended by a great number of spec- 
tators, both savages and Europeans, who could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they witnessed this wonderful 
effect of harmony. The assembly unanimously decreed, 
that the Serpent, which bad so highly entertained them, 
should be permitted to escape. 

Chateaubriand. 
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MONKS OF ST. BERNARD. 

The convent of the great St. Bernard is situated near the 
top of the mountain known by that name, near one of the 
most dangerous passages of the Alps, between Switzer- 
land and Savoy. In these regions, the traveller is often 
overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days of 
cloudless beauty, when the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, 
and the pink flowers of the rhododendron appear as if 
they were never sullied by the tempest. But a storm 
suddenly comes on ; the roads are rendered impassable 
by drifts of snow ; the avalanches, which are huge 
loosened masses of snow or ice, are swept into the valleys, 
carrying trees and crags of rocks before them. The hos- 
pitable monks, though their revenue is scanty, open their 
doors to every stranger that presents himself. To be cold, 
to be weary, to be benighted, constitutes the title to their 
comfortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their agree- 
able converse. But their attention to the distressed does 
not end here. They devote themselves to the dangerous 
task of searching for those unhappy persons who may have 
been overtaken by the sudden storm, and would perish 
but for their charitable succour. Most remarkably are 
they assisted in those truly Christian offices. They have 
a breed of noble dogs in their establishment, whose extra- 
ordinary sagacity often enables them to rescue the traveller 
from destruction. Benumbed with cold, weary in the 
search for a lost track, his senses yielding to the stupefy- 
ing influences of frost, the unhappy man sinks upon the 
ground, and the snow-drift covers him from human sight. 
It is then that the keen scent and the exquisite docility of 
these admirable dogs are called into action. Though the 
perishing man lie ten or even twenty feet beneath the 
snow, the delicacy of smell with which they can trace him 
offers a chance of escape. They scratch away the snow 
with their feet ; they set up a continued hoarse and so- 
lemn bark, which brings the monks and labourers of the 
convent to their assistance. To provide for the chance 
that the dogs, without human help, may succeed in disco- 
vering the unfortunate traveller, one of them has a flask 
of spirits round his neck, to which the fainting man may 
apply for support, and another has a cloak to cover him. 
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These wonderful exertions are often* successful ; and even 
where they foil of restoring him who has perished, the 
dogs discover tbeiwdy, so that it may he secured for the 
recognition of friends* ; and such is the effect of the cold, 
that the dead features generally preserve their firmness 
for the space oftwo years. One of those noble creatures 
was decorated with a medal, in commemoration of his 
having saved the lives of twenty ^two persons, who, hut for 
his sagacity, must have perished. Many travellers, who 
have crossed the passage of St. Bernard, have seen this 
dog, and have heard, around the blazing fire of the monks, 
the story of his extraordinary career* He died about the 
year 1816 , in an attempt to convey a poor traveller to 
his anxious family. The Piedmontese courier arrived at 
St. Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to make 
his way to the little village of St. Pierre, in the valley 
beneath the mountain, where his wife and children dwelt. 
It was in vain that the monks attempted to check his 
resolution to reach his family. They at last gave him 
two guides, each of whom was accompanied by a dog, of 
which one was the remarkable creature whose services 
had been so valuable to mankind. Descending from the 
convent, they were in an instant overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche ; and the same common destruction awaited the 
family of the poor courier, who Were toiling Up the moun- 
tainj in the hope of obtaining some news c? their expected 
friend. They all perished. 

The Menageries. 


METALS. 

Metals, in a perfect state, are easily distinguished from 
other minerals, by a peculiar brilliancy, which pervades 
their whole substance, by their complete opacity, and 
their great weight, i« proportion to other mineral sub- 
stances. i When found in k state of combination with 
other substances, they have the name of ores, and they 
are, in general, deposited in veins, of various thickness, 
and at various depths in the earth. The mode of obtain- 
ing them is, to penetrate from the surface of the earth to 
the vein, and there to follow it, in whatever direction it 
may lie. The bellow places, thus formed, are called 
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mines, and the men employed in them are denominated 
miners . When the veins are at a great depth, or extend 
to any considerable distance beneath the surface of the 
earth, it is necessary, at intervals, to make openings, or 
shafts, to the surface, for the admission and circulation 
of the air ; and also to draw off the water, which collects 
at the bottom, by drains, pumps, or steam-engines, as the 
situation or circumstances require. The principal of the 
malleable metals, that is, those metal6 which are capable 
of being flattened or elongated by the hammer, without 
tearing or breaking, are platina, gold, mercury, silver, 
copper, iron, tin, and lead. 

PLATINA. 

Platina, the most ponderous of the metals, is, when 
purified, twenty-three times heavier than water, it is of 
a white colour, but not so bright as silver, and is found, 
sometimes, in considerable masses, in mines, bat, gene- 
rally, in small grains, in the sands of rivers. If platina 
could be obtained in sufficient quantity, it would, perhaps, 
be the most valuable of all metals. The important uses 
to which it is applicable, may easily be imagined when 
we state, that it is nearly as hard as iron ; that the most 
intense fire and most powerful acids have scarcely any 
effect upon it, and that it is not fusible by the heat of a 
forge, but requires either the concentrated rays of the sun, 
in a burning mirror, the galvanic electricity, or a flame 
produced by the agency of oxygen gas. It is made into 
mirrors for reflecting telescopes, into mathematical instru- 
ments, pendulums, and clockwork ; particularly where it 
is requisite that the construction of these should be more 
than usually correct, as platina is not only free from 
liability to rust, but is, likewise, subject to very little dila- 
tation by heat. This extraordinary metal, which ranks 
next in value to gold, was unknown in Europe until 
about the year 1735, when it was first brought from South 
America by Don Antonio Ulloa. 

GOLD. 

Gold is a metal of a yellow colour. It is next in 
weight to platina, being nineteen times heavier than 
water; it is softer than silver, harder than tin, and more 
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easily melted than copper. It is found in various 6tates, 
massive, in grains, and in email branches. It cannot be 
dissolved in any acid except that called aqua regia. The 
countries of hot climates are those chiefly in which gold 
is discovered. The mode of extracting it from its ore 
is, by reducing it into a fine powder, and mixing this 
powder with quicksilver. The latter, having the quality 
of uniting with itself every particle of that precious 
metal, but being incapable of union with the other sub- 
*t*nqety«xtfacto it even from the largest portions of earth. 
The quicksilver, which has absorbed the gold, is then 
separated by means of heat ; it flies off in vapour, and 
leaves the other metal in the vessel used for the operation. 
Gold has been known, and in request, from the very 
earliest ages of the world. By the assent of civilised 
nations, it has become the representative of wealth, under 
the fprxn of money ; and it is also 'used for goldsmith’s 
work, in jewellery, and for gilding. In each of these 
itStjfrlwinirtj or purity, is different. That denominated 
coinage . or sterling gold consists of an alloy, of about 
twMQjte^9^^parts. of gold with two parts of copper; 
wldWb^pM^f the rate standard, of which gold plate, 
wtilirdinaj inrl many other articles, are made, consists of 
, parts of gold and six parts of copper, 
is stamped at Goldsmith’s Hall; the former 
wilfc,jjNn|ion, a leopard's head, (the mark of the gold- 
smjfUfeeempany,) a letter denoting the year, the king’s 
head, and the manufacturer’s initials; the latter is stamped 
with the king's bead, the letter for the year, a crown, the 
number 18, to designate its quality, and the roanufac- 
turer’s initials. Tbe coinage gold of Portugal and 
America is of the same standard as our own ; that of 
FwjWiil somewhat inferior, and Spanish gold is inferior 
to Ae French. The Dutch ducats and some of the 
Moorish coins are of gold unalloyed. Trinket gold, 
lrhithijii unstamped, is, in general, much less pure than 
any of the above ; and tbe pale gold, which is used by 
jewellers, is an alloy of gold with silver. The ductility 
and tenacity of this metal, particularly when alloyed 
with copper, are extremely remarkable, and are fully 
proved by the great extent to which a very small quan- 
tity of it may be beaten into leaves, or drawn into wire. 
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leaves of gold may be beaten eotbin* tlmt;a8»gle gfrain 
may be beaten into fiftytsix leaves, eacbata iachsquare. 
These leaves are only 1-282,000 of an inch thick ; and 
the gold leaf which is used to cover silver wire, is but 
the twelfth part of that thickness* An oiuace of gold, 
upon silver wire, is capable of being extended more than 
1300 miles in length; and nineteen ounces of gold, which 
in the form of a cube would not. measure more than an 
inch and a quarter on each side, will completely gild 
a silver wire, in length sufficient to compass the whole 
earth like a hoop. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury, in its native state, is called quicksilver, and 
is found in small globules, of shining silvery appearance, 
scattered through differeut kinds of stones, clay, and ores. 
It is nearly fourteen times heavier than water. The prin- 
cipal ore of mercury, and that from which the metal is 
chiefly obtained, is cinnabar . This is of a red colour, and 
consists of mercury, mineralised with sulphur. It is 
sometimes found in a massive state, sometimes in grains, 
and sometimes cbrystalised, and chiefly among rocks of 
the coal formation. The most productive mines of cinna- 
bar are in the Palatinate in Germany, at Idris in Carniola, 
and at Alroaden in Spain* Those of Idria are supposed 
to be more valuable than, any .of the> others. , Their first 
discovery, which was more than three hundred years ago, 
was made in a very extraordinary manner. This part of 
the country was then much inhabited by coopers; and 
one of the men, on retiring) from work, in the evening, 
placed! a new tub under a* dropping, spring, to try if it 
would bold water ; and, when he came in the morning, 
be found it so heavy that he could scarcely move it. Ex- 
amining into the cause of this extraordinary circumstance, 
the man observed that it was owing to a shining, and pon- 
derous fluid, which was at the bottom. The affair was 
noised abroad, and a society of persons was formed, to 
search further and discover the mine, from which this 
quicksilver had flowed. Such was their success, that the 
reigning duke of Austria paid them a compensation for the 
discovery, and took the mine into his own possession. 
The greatest perpendicular depth of this mine is now 
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more than 830 feet. It is descended by backets, or by 
ladders placed obliquely in a zig-zag direction. In some 
parts of the mine, the pure metal flows in small streams, 
so that, in six hours, a man has been known to collect 
more than thirty-six pounds weight of it. In other parts, 
it is found in a multitude of little drops, either in ores or 
in clay. The whole produce of the mine is eaid to exceed 
a hundred tons weight of mercury per annum. It is the 
singular property of this metal, which has no other 
alliance whatever with silver than its appearance, to be 
capable of division, by the least effort, into an indefinite 
number of particles, each of which assumes a spherical 
form, and to be always in a fluid state, in the common 
temperature of our atmosphere. Even during intense frost 
it still retains its fluidity ,* but it has lately been observed, 
in the North Polar regions, to become solid ; and it may 
also be concealed by extreme cold, artificially produced ; 
in which state it may, like the common metals, be beaten 
with a hammer and extended, without breaking ; but care 
must be taken that it does not touch the fingers, as it 
would blister them, and cause unpleasant sores, in the 
same manner as any burning substance. Being the hea- 
viest of all fluids, of which we have any knowledge, and 
not congealing in the temperature of our climate, it has 
been preferred before all others for. barometers, as a 
measure of the weight of the atmosphere. And as heat 
dilates mercury, similarly to other fluids, it is likewise 
made into thermometers. 

SILVER. 

Silver is a white, brilliant, sonorous, and ductile metal, 
somewhat more than ten times heavier than water. It is 
found in different states. Of these, the principal is deno- 
minated native silver , from its being nearly in a state of 
purity. Native silver sometimes occurs in small lumps, 
sometimes in a crystalised formj and sometimes in 
leaves, threads, or wire. In many instances, the latter 
are so connected with each other as to resemble the 
branches of trees, in which case the ore is called dendritic . 
There are also several ores of silver, in which this metal 
is combined with lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, and 
other substances. The silver that is produced from the 
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mines of Potosi, in South America, is of the dendritic 
kind ; and is considered> by the Spaniards, as the purest 
that is known. A range of mountains near Potosi, about 
twenty miles in circumference, is said to be perforated 
by more than 300 shafts, or openings of mines, and to 
produce, in the whole, from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars’ 
worth of ore per week. The annual produce of all the 
silver mines in America has been estimated at near 
£2,400,000 sterling. This metal ranks next in value 
to platina. Like gold, it is coined into money, and is 
manufactured into various kinds of utensils, such as 
goblets, vases, spoons, and dishes, which have the general 
appellation of silver plate . For all these purposes it is 
alloyed with copper, which does not affect its whiteness, 
and is not easily detected, unless it be in too great pro- 
portion ; the intention of this is to render it harder than 
it would otherwise be, and, thereby, the better to adapt 
it to receive fine and sharp impressions, on being cast. 
Our standard silver is composed of somewhat more than 
12£ parts of pure metal and one part of copper ; and 
the metal of this standard is used both for silver plate 
and in the coinage. The mark or stamp which is given 
to it, at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, is similar to that, which 
has been explained, for sterling gold. Silver is nearly 
as ductile as gold. It may be beaten into leaves, so 
thin, that a single grain, in weight, will cover a space 
of more than fifty-one inches; and it may be drawn 
into wire much finer than a human hair; indeed, so 
fine, that a single grain of silver has, in this form, 
been extended nearly to the length of 400 feet. It is 
this wire gilded that has the name of gold wire ; and 
what is denominated gold lace, is but flattened silver 
thread gilt, twisted round silk, and woven. 

COPPER. 

Copper is a red or orange-coloured metal, about nine 
times heavier than water. It is the most sonorous of all 
metals, and, except iron, the most elastic. It is found 
under a great variety of forms, sometimes in masses of 
pure metal, but more frequently in combmaition with 
other substances, particularly sulphur. There are valuable 
copper mines in every quarter of the world ; and the 
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use of copper is probably of greater antiquity than that 
of any other metaL It is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and, at a very early period, domestic utensils and 
instruments of war were made of bronze, or a compound 
of copper and tin. Even during the Trojan war, as we 
learn from Homer, the combatants had no other armour 
than what was made of bronze. The uses of copper are 
numerous mid important When rolled into sheets 
betwixt large iron cylinders, it is employed for the cover- 
ing of houses, sheeting the bottoms of ships, and other 
purposes. As a covering for houses, copper is lighter 
than slate, but whether it is more durable has not been 
yet ascertained. The coppering of ships tends to facilitate 
their progress through the water, by presenting a smoother 
surface than that of wood, and not permitting shell- 
animals to fasten to it as they do to wood. It likewise 
preserves the bottom of ships from being punctured by 
marine worms, and consequently secures to them a longer 
duration than they would otherwise have. Plates of 
copper are also used by artists for engraving pictures 
upon, either by cutting them with a sharp steel instru- 
ment, or corroding them with aquafortis, in lines drawn 
by a needle through a thin coat of wax, spread upon 
their surface ; and this metal, likewise, is manufactured 
into various kinds of cooking utensils. Great care, 
however, ought to be taken, that acid liquors, or even 
water intended for drinking, or to be mixed with food, 
be not suffered to stand long in such vessels, otherwise 
they will dissolve so much of the metal, as to give them 
disagreeable and even poisonous qualities. All vessels 
formed of this metal, which are employed in cookery, 
ought to have their inner surface covered with a coat of 
tin. Of all metals copper is the most susceptible of alloy. 
Prime’ $ metal, or pinchbecJc, is an alloy containing three 
parts of ?inc and four of copper. Bronze and the metal 
of which eannms are v^ade consist of from six to twelve 
parts of tin, combined with one hundred parts of copper. 
Mell-met*l, or the metal of which bells are formed, is 
usually composed of three parts of copper and one of tin. 

IRON. 

Iron is a metal of a livid grayish colour, hard and 
elastic, and capable of receiving a high polish. Its 
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weight is nearly eight times as great as that of water. 
Of all the metals, there is none which, on the whole, is so 
useful, or is so copiously and variously dispersed, as iron. 
Indeed its value is beyond all estimate, infinitely greater 
than even that of gold. By means of it the earth has 
been cultivated and subdued ; and without it, houses, 
cities, and ships could not have been built, the arts 
practised, science advanced, nor man civilised. Its uses 
were ascertained at a very early period of the world. 
Moses speaks of furnaces for iron, and of the ores from 
which it was extracted, and tells us that swords, knives, 
axes, and instruments for cutting stones, were, in his 
time, all made of this metal. The most considerable 
iron mines at present existing are those in Great Britain 
and France. After iron ore is dug out of the earth, it is 
crushed or broken into small pieces, by machinery. It 
is next washed, to detach the grosser particles of earth 
which adhere to it. This operation ended, it is roasted 
in kilns, formed for the purpose, by which the sulphur 
and some other substances, that are capable of being 
separated by heat, are detached. It is then thrown into 
a furnace, mixed with a certain portion of limestone 
and charcoal, to be melted. Near the bottom of the 
furnace there is a taphole, through which the liquid metal 
is discharged into furrows made in a bed of sand. The 
larger masses, or those which flow into the main furrow, 
are called sows ; the smaller ones are denominated pigs 
of iron ; and the general name of the metal in this state 
is cast iron . With us, iron is employed in three states, 
of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. 

Cast iron is distinguished by its properties of being, 
in general, so hard as to resist both the hammer and the 
file ; being extremely brittle, and, for the most part, of 
a dark gray or blackish colour ; and a great number of 
useful and important articles are formed of it, such as 
grates, chimney backs, pots, boilers, pipes, and cannon 
shot ; all of which are made by casting ladlefuls of the 
liquid metal into moulds, that are shaped for the purpose 
in sifted sand. The process of converting cast iron into 
wrought or malleable iron is called blooming. The cast 
iron is thrown into the furnace, and kept melted by the 
flame of combustibles, which is made to play upon its 
surface. Here it is suffered to continue for about two 
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hours, a workman constantly stirring it, until, notwith- 
standing the continuance of die heat, it gradually acquires 
consistency, and congeals. It is then taken out, while 
hot, and violently beaten with a large hammer worked by 
machinery. In this state it is formed into bars for sale. 

Steel is usually made by a process called cementation. 
This consists in keeping bars of iron in contact with 
powdered charcoal, during a state of ignitipn, for several 
hours, in earthen troughs or crucibles, the mouths of 
which are stopped up with clay. Steel, if heated to red- 
ness, and suffered to cool slowly, becomes soft, but if 
plunged, whilst hot, into cold water, it acquires extreme 
hardness. It may be rendered so hard as even to scratch 
glass, and, at the same time, it becomes more brittle and 
elastic than it was before. Although thus hardened, it 
may have its softness and ductility restored, by being 
again heated, and suffered to cool slowly. A piece of 
polished steel, in heating, assumes first a straw yellow 
colour, then a lighter yellow, next becomes purple, then 
violet, then red, next deep blue, and last of all bright 
blue. At this period it becomes red hot, the colours 
disappear, and metallic scales are formed upon, and incrust 
its surface. All these different shades of colour indicate 
the different tempers that the steel acquires, by the in- 
crease of heat which renders it proper for files, to that 
which fits it for the manufacture of watch-springs. Mr. 
Stoddart has availed himself of this property, to give to 
surgical and other cutting instruments those degrees of 
temper which their various uses require. All kinds of 
edge-tools, where excellency is required, are made of 
steel ; and a steel instrument may be immediately known 
from an iron one, by letting fall upon it a drop of aqua- 
fortis somewhat diluted with water. If it be steel, this 
will occasion a black spot ; but if it be iron, it will not 
have this effect. 

Meteoric stones and loadstones are species of iron ore. 

TIN. 

Tin is a white metal, somewhat like silver in appear- 
ance, but it is considerably lighter, being only seven 
times heavier than water, and makes a crackling noise 
when bent. It is very soft and ductile, and has but little 
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elasticity. The principal tin mines, which are known to 
us, are those of Cornwall, Devonshire, Germany ; the 
island of Banca and peninsula of Malacca, in India ; and 
Chili and Mexico, in America. Of these the most celebrated 
are the mines of Cornwall, which are known to have been 
worked before the commencement of the Christian era. 
When the tin ore has been dug from the earth, it is thrown 
into heaps, and broken to pieces. After this it is washed, 
and subsequently roasted, in an intense heat, for the 
purpose of dissipating some of the substances with 
which it is combined. It is lastly melted in a furnace, 
and thereby reduced to a metallic state. The metal is 
then poured into quadrangular moulds of stone, each 
containing about 320 pounds weight. These have the 
denomination of block tin. 

The article usually called tin, or tin plate , and in 
Scotland white-iron , of which saucepans, boilers, drinking 
vessels, and other utensils of domestic economy are made, 
consists only of thin iron plate coated with tin. It is thus 
formed : the iron plates are immersed in water rendered 
slightly acid by spirit of salt or spirit of vitriol; after which, 
to clean them completely, they are scoured quite bright 
These plates are then each dipped into a vessel filled 
with melted tin, the surface of which is covered with suet, 
pitch, or resin, to prevent the formation of dross upon it. 
The tin not only covers the surface of the iron, but com- 
pletely penetrates it ; giving, to its whole substance, a 
white colour. Sheet iron is usually tinned before, but 
copper always after it has been formed into utensils. The 
object to be attained by the tinning of copper is to 
prevent the vessels, made of that metal, from being cor- 
roded, and to preserve the food prepared in them from 
being mixed with any particles of that poisonous sub- 
stance called verdigris, which is formed by such corrosion. 

LEAD. 

Lead is a heavy metal, of a pale and livid gray colour ; 
when broken, not sonorous ; when pure, very flexible, and 
so soft that it may be marked with the nail. It stains paper 
or the fingers, of a bluish colour, and is more than eleven 
times heavier than water. The common state in which lead 
is found is in combination with sulphur, and a small portion 
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of silver. This ore is known by the name of galena, 
and is frequently in the form of blackish cubical crystals. 
Great Britain possesses the most important lead mines in 
the world ; and those that are best known are in the 
counties of Flint and Derby in England, and in Lanark- 
shire in Scotland. When the ore is brought out of the 
mine, it is sorted and washed, to free it from dirt and 
rubbish. After this, it is spread on a board ; the best 
pieces are picked out and separated, and those containing 
ore, mixed with spar or other substances, are placed 
separate, to be again broken, and again picked. After 
the ore, by picking and washing, has been sufficiently 
cleansed from extraneous matters, it is roasted, in a kind 
of kiln, to free it from the sulphur that is combined 
with it. The next process is to mix it with a certain 
quantity of coke, charcoal, or peat, and submit it to the 
smelting furnace. In this furnace there are tap-holes, 
which, when the lead is melted, are opened, and the 
metal, in a fluid state, runs into a large iron pan. The 
dross, which floats on its surface, is now skimmed off ; 
and the metal is taken out by ladles, and poured into 
cast-iron moulds, with round ends. :The lead thus 
formed is ready for use, and has the name of pig lead. 
According to their size, the pieces that are thus cast, 
have the appellation of pigs and half-pigs . Lead is 
much employed in the useful arts. When rolled between 
iron cylinders, to a requisite state of thinness and uni- 
formity, it is used for the covering of houses and churches, 
notwithstanding the danger, in case of fire, to persons 
within, who are exposed to a shower of burning metal. 
It is cast into pipes, cisterns, and reservoirs for water, as 
well as into large boilers for chemical purposes. But all 
culinary or domestic vessels made of lead, particularly if 
intended for the keeping of acid liquors, should carefully 
be avoided, as the surface of the lead is thereby cor- 
roded, and the liquid contained in them is rendered 
poisonous. Great quantities of lead are also consumed 
for the making of shot. For this purpose, the metal is 
alloyed with arsenic, to render it more brittle, and to 
render the grains more round and perfect than they 
otherwise would be. Shot is formed by dropping the 
melted alloy into water, through an iron or copper frame. 
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perforated with round holes, according to the size re- 
quired. For the smallest shot the elevation is about ten 
feet above the water, and for the largest about a hundred 
and fifty feet. 


THE BAGNIO AT CONSTANTINOPLE- 
Our missionaries (writes a Jesuit father from Constan- 
tinople, in the year 1714,) are much employed in at- 
tending to the slaves in the bagnio of the Grand Seignior, 
at Constantinople. Its name is derived from the Italian 
of a bath, and it really contains one. Girt with strong and 
lofty walls, the bagnio is a vast enclosure, which has but 
a solitary entrance, for ever furnished with an armed 
guard. Imagine in the middle of this vast enclosure, 
two great square buildings, one less than the other, of 
which one is called the Greater, the other the Lesser 
Bath. The light comes in through iron bars of consider- 
able thickness, which compose the windows, and are at a 
great elevation from the ground. The Christians taken 
by the Turks in war, or in ships at sea, are incarcerated 
here. The officers have little cells where two or three 
reside together : the commoner prisoners sleep uncovered 
on a wooden guard bed, which skirts the walls, where 
each has only space sufficient for his body. They have 
contrived a double chapel in a portion of the bath, one 
for the slaves of the ritual of Borne, the other for the 
Greek rite. Each of these chapels has its altar, and 
its poor and scanty ornaments apart. They had some 
good bells at one time, but six years since they were 
taken from them by the Turks, as, they said, die angels, 
who, alighting nightly on the summit of a neighbouring 
mosque, sought repose upon the cupola, had their slumbers 
broken by these bells. 

A little church, dedicated to St Anthony, sufficiently 
well supplied with altar furniture, and which even has 
some plate, has been built by the donations of the faithful 
very near the smaller bath : this is the church of the 
ailing, and of the officers. A prefect of the bagnio is 
annually elected by the slaves, and a sacristan underneath 
him, to whom all the articles are reckoned out, to be 
transmitted in the same condition to those who shall 
succeed them. Chains are attached to the person of the 
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slaves, even in the bagnio,— chains that never are re- 
moved. Early in the morning, they are led along the 
streets to the arsenal or public works, chained together 
two and two, in troops of thirty or forty, and this on 
every day in the year, the four solemn festivals excepted. 
For all his nutriment each slave has two black loaves a 
day, the quality of which is bad. The Turks bring their 
slaves back at sunset, but those who have satisfied their 
overseers are separated from each other, and go one by 
one. Those whom they desire to punish are left chained, 
which occurs before they quit the works ; then a cry is 
raised to return to the bath. They no sooner return and 
are reckoned, than the keepers secure them with a double 
lock till the succeeding morning. When they are sick, 
they cannot be removed from die bagnio ; they remain 
in die prison with their fetters upon them, which are only 
taken off when they are corpses. 

The service we render these unhappy people, consists 
in assisting them in sickness, procuring them the solaces 
which charity affords them on the part of the faithful, 
keeping up their faith and fear of God, and aiding them 
to die well. If we are necessarily involved in much pain 
and subjugation in this labour, consolations, on the other 
hand, are attached by Heaven to these services. Besides 
our visits in the week, on Sundays and festivals, two Jesuits 
attend them. In the evening they go there, and, during 
that night, they are imprisoned with slaves. The father 
of each bagnio has a little nook apart, whither he retires 
when no sick are to be visited. Imagine all those victims, 
in their gyves, and the father watching over them. When 
this multitude of sufferers have taken some repose, and 
have ate their little bread, the signal is given for the 
prayer. Afterwards he makes an exhortation on some 
touching subject, which is closely connected with their 
present disposition, and this for the space of half an hour. 
Then he spends some hours in the confessional ; and, 
unless he have to watch some dying man, having finished 
the confessions, he reposes for a moment. At five o’clock 
in winter, and at three in summer, all the inmates of the 
prison are awaked for mass, at which the priest explains 
the gospel. The mass concluded, when the communi- 
cants return thanks, he takes his stand beside the chapel 
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door, and distributes alms to every one that passes. Then 
the gates are opened, and every slave makes haste to 
place himself beside a fellow, in order to get chained to 
him, and they thus proceed to labour. 

When the pestilence prevails, as the priest must be 
always at the elbow of the sick, and the number of the 
missioners is never more than five, the portal is past by a 
solitary Jesuit, who seldom repasses it alive ; but who 
devotes himself entirely to the service of the sick, and 
remains in the bagnio, while the pestilence prevails. 
When the priest has obtained the superiors permission, 
being prepared by a previous retreat, he bids a final fare- 
well to his brothers* as if he were about to die : some- 
times he escapes the danger. 

" I have emerged this moment (writes father Jaques 
Cached, ) from the bagnio, where I hare closed the eyes 
of eighty persons, who are all that died in three weeks 
time, in a place so exceedingly decried, while in the city, 
in the open air, thousands perished. I was unvisited by 
horror in the daylight ; it was oxdy in the darkness, in 
the little sleep allowed me, that frightful ideas filled my 
mind. The greatest danger I ever ran, or perhaps ever 
shall, was in the hold of a Sultana of 82 guns. The 
slaves, in concert with the keepers, had introduced me in 
the evening to hear confessions in the night, and to cele- 
brate the holy sacrifice in the morning. We were all, as 
usual, secured with double padlocks. During that tre- 
mendous night, I heard the confessions of, and adminis- 
tered communion to two-and-fifty slaves, of whom twelve 
were sick, and of whom three expired before I left the 
hold. There was no aperture whatever to this crowded 
dungeon ; so you may well suppose the air was insalu- 
brious. Well, I know that God will save me from many 
other dangers since he delivered me from that.” 

Lbttres Edifiantes. 


THE HEAVENS. 

I gaze upon yon orbs of light. 

The countless stars that gem the sky ; 
Each in its sphere serenely bright. 
Wheeling its course — how silently ! 
While, in the mantle of the night. 
Earth and its cares and troubles lie. 
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Temple of light and loveliness. 

And throne of grandeur 1 can it be 
That souls, whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath framed to rise to thee. 

Should pine within this narrow place. 

Tins prison of mortality ? 

What madness, from the path of right. 

For ever leads our steps astray. 

That reckless of thy pure delight. 

We turn from this divine array. 

To chase a shade that mocks the sight, — 

A good that vanisheth away ? 

Awake, ye mortals, raise your eyes 
To yon eternal starry spheres — 

Look on these glories of the skies ! 

Then answer how this world appears. 

With all its pomps and vanities. 

With all its hopes and all its fears. 

What but a speck of earth, at last 
AmidBt the illimitable sky, 

A point, that sparkles in the vast 
Effulgence of her .galaxy ; 

In whose mysterious rounds, the past 
The present and the future He ? 

Who ean look forth upon the blaze 
Of heavenly hope so brightly shiping. 
Through the unbounded void of space 
A hand unseen their course assigning ; 

All moving with unequal pace. 

Yet dn harmonious concord joining ; 

Who that has seen these splendours roll. 
And gazed on this majestic scene. 

But sighed to scape the world’s control. 
Spuming its pleasures poor and mean. 

To hurst the bonds that bind the soul. 

And, pass the gulf that yawns between ! 

From the Spanish 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

If we estimate the character of a sovereign by the tedt 
of popular affection, we must rank Edward among the 
best princes of his time. The goodness of his heart was 
adored by his subjects, who lamented his death with tears 
of undissembled grief, and bequeathed his memory as an 
object of veneration to their posterity. The blessings of his 
reign are the constant theme of our ancient writers : not, 
indeed, that he displayed any of those brilliant qualities, 
which attract admiration, while they inflict misery. He 
could not boast of the victories which he had achieved : 
but he exhibited the interesting spectacle of a king, 
negligent of his private interests, and totally devoted to 
the welfare of his people ; and, by his labours to restore 
the dominion of the laws ; his vigilance to ward off 
foreign aggression ; his constant, and ultimately success- 
ful, solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles ; if he 
did not prevent the interruption, he secured, at least, a 
longer duration of public tranquillity, than had been en- 
joyed in England for half a century. He was pious, 
kind, and compassionate ; the father of the poor, and the 
protector of the weak ; more willing to give than to re- 
ceive ; and better pleased to pardon than to punish. 
Under the preceding kings, force generally supplied the 
place of justice, and the people were impoverished by the 
rapacity of the sovereign. But Edward enforced the 
laws of his Saxon predecessors, and disdained the riches 
which were wrung from the labours of his subjects. Tem- 
perate in his diet, unostentatious in his person, pursuing 
no pleasures but those which his hawks and hounds 
afforded, he was content with the patrimonial demesnes of 
the crown ; and was able to assert, even after the aboli- 
tion of that fruitful source of revenue, the Dane-gelt, that 
he possessed a greater portion of wealth, than any of his 
predecessors had enjoyed. To him, the principle that the 
king can do no wrong, was literally applied by the gra- 
titude of his people, who, if they occasionally complained 
of the measures of the government, attributed the blame 
not to the monarch himself, of whose benevolence they 
entertained no doubt, but to the ministers, who had 
abused his confidence, or deceived his credulity. Jt was, 
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however, a fortunate circumstance for the memory of 
Edward, that he occupied the interval between the 
Danish and Norman conquests. Writers were induced to 
view his character with more partiality, from the hatred 
with which they looked on his successors and predeces- 
sors. They were foreigners ; he was a native : they held 
the crown by conquest ; he by descent : they ground to 
the dust the slaves whom they had made ; he became 
known to his countrymen only by his benefits. Hence 
he appeared to shine with purer light amid the gloom 
with which he was surrounded ; and whenever the people 
under the despotism of the Norman kings, had any 
opportunity of expressing their real wishes, they con- 
stantly called for " the laws and customs of the good 
King Edward.” 

Lingard. 


ON THE BAROMETEB. 

The state of the atmosphere, as to weight, differs at dif- 
ferent times in the same situation, so as to produce a 
change of about three inches in the height of the mercu- 
rial barometer; that is to say, from twenty-eight to 
thirty-one inches. On the occasion of the great Lisbon 
earthquake, however, the mercury fell so far in the baro- 
meters, even in Britain, as to disappear from that portion 
at the top usually left uncovered for observation. The 
uncovered part of a barometer is commonly of five or six 
inches in length, with a divided scale attached to it, on 
which the figures 28, 29, &c., indicate the number of 
inches from the surface of the mercury, at the bottom, to 
the respective divisions : — on the lower part of the scale, 
the words wind and rain are generally written, meaning 
that when the mercury sinks to them, wind and rain are 
to be expected ; and on the upper part, dry and fine ap- 
pear, for a corresponding reason : but we have to recol- 
lect, that it is not the absolute height of the mercury 
which indicates the existing or coming weather, but the 
recent change in its height : — a falling barometer usually 
telling of wind and rain ; a rising one, of serene and dry 
weather. 

But we ipay remark here, that when water, which has 
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been suspended in the atmosphere and has formed a part 
of it, separates as rain, the weight and bulk of the mass 
are diminished : and the wind must occur, when a sudden 
condensation of aeriform matter, in any situation, disturbs 
the equilibrium of the air ; for the air around will rush 
towards the situation of diminished pressure. 

To the husbandman the barometer is of considerable 
use, by aiding and correcting the prognostics of the wea- 
ther, which he draws from local signs familiar to him ; 
but its great use, as a weather-glass, seems to be to the 
mariner, who roams over the whole ocean, and is often 
under skies and climates altogether new to him. The 
watchful captain of the present day, trusting to this extra- 
ordinary monitor, is frequently enabled to take in sail 
and to make ready for the storm, where, in former times, 
the dreadful visitation would have fallen on him unpre- 
pared. The marine barometer has not yet been in general 
use for many years, and the author of this work was one 
of a numerous crew, who probably owed their preservation 
to its almost miraculous warning. It was in a southern 
latitude ; the sun had just set with placid appearance, 
closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of the 
evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s order 
came to prepare, with all haste, for a storm. The baro- 
meter had begun to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet 
the oldest sailors had not perceived a threatening in the 
sky, and were surprised at the extent and hurry of the 
preparations : but the required measures were not com- 
pleted, when a more awful hurricane burst upon them 
than the most experienced had ever braved. Nothing 
could withstand it ; the sails, already furled, and closely 
bound to the yards, were riven away in tatters ; even the 
yards and masts themselves were in great part disabled ; 
and, at one time, the whole had nearly fallen by the board. 
Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the hur- 
ricane among the rigging, of the waves around, and of the 
incessant peals of thunder, that no human voice could be 
heard ; and, amidst the general consternation, even the 
trumpet sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for 
the little tube of mercury which had given the warning, 
neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the skill and 
energies of the commander, could have availed any thing. 
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and not a man would have escaped to tell the tale. On 
the following morning the wind was again at rest, but 
the ship lay upon the yet heaving waves, an unsightly 
wreck. 

Arnott. 


BRITISH IMPORTS. VEGETABLES. 

A nation like Great Britain, which employs so many 
ships, and is so thickly inhabited, must, of necessity, 
consume much timber. From the North of Europe, 
we import pine-fir, and the planks cut off from the fir, 
called deeds* The forests of Canada and North America 
annually send over immense quantities of timber, from 
which our ships and houses are built. The best material 
for ships is native oak ; but as that is not produced in 
sufficient abundance, it is seldom used except in building 
vessels for the royal navy. The woods imported from 
foreign countries are chiefly teak from the East Indies, 
which is useful for many naval purposes ; mahogany, from 
which articles of furniture are made, and which is pro- 
cured in great abundance in many parts of the West 
Indies ; cedar, valuable for its fragrance and durability ; 
rose and satin wood, useful in ornamental cabinet making ; 
logwood and Brazilwood, used in dying ; and many 
o filers. The bark of many trees forms an important 
article of commerce; that of the cork tree supplies us 
with corks: this tree grows chiefly in Spain and Portugal. 
The bark of the oak and larch is used in tanning : but 
the most important barks are those of several trees in 
South America, which produce the valuable medicine, 
Peruvian bark ; and cinnamon, which is produced in the 
island of Ceylon. 

Passing from trees to shrubs, we must notice the tea- 
plant, a native of China, whose leaves supply us with a 
pleasant and wholesome beverage ; the cotton-tree, from 
the seed-pods of which cotton is procured ; and the 
coffee-shrub, whose berries, when roasted, ground, and 
diluted with water, form the drink that we call coffee. 

The fruits imported into England are very numerous : 
we shall only notice the spices. Nutmegs are the fruit 
of a tree that grows in the Moluccas, or Spice Islands : 
pepper is obtained from a shrub that grows abundantly 
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in the islands of Java and Sumatra: red pepper is of a 
different species, being derived from the seeds of a plant, 
called the capsicum , 

The fruit of the cocoa-tree, when ground with other 
ingredients, forms chocolate. But the flowers or buds of 
some plants are the parts valuable in commerce ; such as 
cloves , the flower of a tree found chiefly at Amboyna ; 
and capers , the bud of a trailing shrub, produced abun- 
dantly in the south of France. 

The sugar-cane, which is principally cultivated in the 
West Indies, forms the greater part of the riches of those 
valuable islands. The pith of the cane, when pressed, 
gives a rich liquor, from which sugar is obtained ; the 
remainder of the juice, after the sugar has been extracted, 
is called molasses or treacle, and when distilled, yields 
the strong spirit, called rum. 

Taylor’s Historical Miscellany. 


BRITISH IMPORTS. VEGETABLES CONTINUED. 

From several trees various viscid juices exude, which 
harden in the open air, and form the resins and gums of 
commerce. Some of the pine tribes yield tar and tur- 
pentine. Frankincense is procured in Arabia ; camphor 
is the gum of a tree in the islands of Borneo, Ceylon, & c. ; 
gamboge is brought from Cambodia in the East Indies ; 
and caoutchouc , or Indian-rubber, exudes from a tree 
which is found both in Asia and America. Amber is 
generally considered to be a gum or resin, but there is 
some difficulty in accounting for its production: it is 
usually found floating on the sea, or cast on the shore. 

In the lower ranks of vegetables, the articles of com- 
merce are so numerous, that it would be impossible to 
recount them. Among the most rerriarkable are hemp, 
the rind of whose stalk affords materials for the manu- 
facture of coarse cloth and cordage : flax, which is 
similarly used for thread and linen : indigo, which yields 
a beautiful blue : tobacco, which affords the well-known 
articles of luxury, tobacco and snuff ; and ginger, the 
root of a species of rush in the East Indies. 

Various extracts, called oils, are obtained from vegetable 
substances: the principal are, olive oil, procured from 
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Spain ; castor oil, extracted from the fruit of the Palma 
Christi, a native of South America; and linseed oil, 
derived from the seed of flax. Wines and ardent spirits 
are also obtained from vegetable substances. Wine is 
the fermented juice of the grape : brandy is procured from 
the same fruit by distillation : gin is obtained by distil- 
ling malt with juniper berries: whiskey is derived solely 
from the malt. Malt is a preparation of barley : the 
grain is steeped in water until it is completely sodden ; it 
is then laid in heaps to ferment : as soon as signs of 
vegetation are perceived, the grain is dried to prevent its 
progress, and then becomes malt. The reason of this 
proceeding is, that barley, and, indeed, other grains, con- 
tain a quantity of saccharine, or sugar matter, which yields 
a vinous liquor, when fermented, and spirits, when distilled. 
This saccharine matter is most fully developed when 
vegetation is about to commence, but becomes exhausted 
as it proceeds : the grain is, therefore, forced to begin to 
grow; and then, when its saccharine powers have been put 
forth, the progress is arrested, in order that these powers 
may be retained. 

The last portion of vegetable commerce that we shall 
notice, is the articles derived from the ashes of different 
plants : these are by a common name called kalies, or alkalies. 
The principal are, potash, which is chiefly derived from the 
United States ; soda or kelp, which is obtained from the 
ashes of a marine plant, growing on the sea shore of these 
islands ; and barilla, a stronger species of soda, which is 
imported from Spain. These are principally valuable 
for their cleansing qualities ; but since they would injure 
and corrode if applied by themselves, they are combined 
with tallow, and thus form soap, which possesses all the 
useful properties of the kalies, free from those that would 
hurt and destroy. 

Taylor’s Historical Miscellany. 


DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

It is in sight of the tomb, the awful approach to another 
world, that Christianity displays all its sublimity. If 
most of the ancient religions consecrated the ashes of the 
dead, none of them ever thought of preparing the soul for 
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that “ undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveller 
returns.” Come and witness the most interesting sight 
that earth can exhibit ; come and see the Christian expire. 
He hath ceased to be a creature of this world ; he hath 
ceased to belong to his native country ; all connection be- 
tween him and society is at an end. For him the calcu- 
lation by time is closed ; and he has now begun to date 
from the grand era of eternity. A priest seated by his 
pillow administers consolation. This servant of God 
cheers him with the prospect of immortality ; and the 
sublime scene which all antiquity exhibited but once in 
the greatest of its dying philosophers, is daily renewed on 
the humble pallet of the meanest Christian who expires. 
At length the decisive moment arrives ; a sacrament 
opened for this just man the gates of the world, — a sacra- 
ment closes them. Religion rocked him in the cradle of 
life ; her soothing voice and her maternal hand shall also 
lull him to sleep on the couch of death. His soul, nearly 
set free from his body, becomes almost visible in his face. 
Already he hears the concerts of the seraphim ; already 
he prepares to speed his flight from the world to the 
regions whither Hope invites him. He dies, yet his last 
sigh was inaudible ; he expires ; and long after he is no 
more, his friends keep silence around his couch, under the 
persuasion that he is only slumbering ; — so gentle and so 
easy is the departure of this Christian. “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

Chateaubriand. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN THE CHURCHYARD OF 
RICHMOND. 

Methinks it is good to be here ; 

If thou wilt, let us build — but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear. 

But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah ! no : 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For see ; they would pin him below*. 

In a dark narrow cell, and begirt with cold clay. 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 
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To Beauty ? Alas ! she forgets 
The charms that she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the cold worm that he frets 
The skin which, but yesterday, fools could adore. 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride ? 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside ; 

For here neither dress nor adornment ’s allow’d. 

But the long winding sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

To Riches ? . Alas ! ’tis in vain ; 

Who hid, in their turns have been hid ; 

And soon they are squander’d again ; 

For here in the grave are all metals forbid, 

Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board ; 

But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 

And none hut the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 

Alas ! they have wither’d and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above : 

Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side. 

And none have saluted, and none have replied. 

To Sorrow P The dead cannot grieve : 

Not a sob, not a 3igh, meets mine ear. 

Which compassion itself could relieve. 

Ah ! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor fear ; 
Peace, peace, is the watchword, the only one here. 

To Death, to whom monarchs must bow. 

Whose empires for ever are flown ? 

But here he has trophies enow — 

Beneath, the cold dead, and around, the dark stone. 
Are the proofs of an empire that none can disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope let us build. 

And call on the sleepers around us to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfiird ; 

And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 

Who bequeath’d us them both, when he rose to the skies 

Herbert Knowles. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF URSULINES. 

St. Angela, the foundress of the Ursuline order of 
virgins, who, during the three last centuries, have laboured 
with so much edification for the sanctification of their 
souls, and the spiritual welfare of their neighbour, by in- 
structing little ones in the faith and doctrine of Christ, 
was bom about the year 1470, at Derusano, near Lake 
Guarda, in Brescia. Her parents were extremely pious, 
took great care of her education, and, from her tenderest 
years, carefully instilled the fear of God into her mind. 
Even in her childhood she showed great gravity and 
modesty, and often denied herself the most innocent 
pleasures. She discovered the greatest disposition to 
virtue, and an abhorrence of sin ; and these sentiments 
evidently increased with her years. 

Her parents died while she was very young ; she then 
fell under the guardianship of an uncle, who took the 
greatest care of her education. She had an elder sister ; 
who, fortunately, had the same pious inclinations as herself. 
It was their greatest delight to join in practices of devotion; 
and these, her biographer remarks, were not of a childish 
nature, but serious, and such as suit sincere and enlight- 
ened lovers of the cross. They slept on boards, fasted 
frequently, and rose in the middle of the night to offer 
their homage of prayer to the Divine Being, who watches 
constantly over his elect. It was the wish of both to 
bury themselves in solitude, that they might dedicate 
their whole time, without interruption, to prayer and pious 
meditation ; but their uncle opposed their design ; and 
after some time, God was pleased to take Angela’s sister 
to himself. This was a sensible mortification to Angela, - 
but she bore it with resignation. 

After the death of her sister, she entered into the third 
order of St. Francis. The poverty prescribed by its 
rules, was practised by her with the greatest strictness : 
her clothes, her room, every thing about her, was of the 
poorest kind: she lived on bread, water, and vegeta- 
bles, except on the feasts of Christmas and the Resur- 
rection : on those days only she tasted wine : she wholly 
abstained from food on every second day throughout the 
whole of Lent. 
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She made a pilgrimage to the hdly land, ahd another 
to Rome. On her return from the last. She fixed her 
abode at Brescia. Her edifying life attracted many of 
her sex to her. She advised them to remain in the world, 
and to edify it by the piety of their lives, to instruct the 
ignorant poor, to relieve those Who were in want, to visit 
hospitals and prisons, and, in imitation of the apostle of 
the gentiles, to make themselves all to all. They bound 
themselves by no vow ; but engaged, for short specified 
terms, to observe the general regulations of the society. 
These she drew up, with the advice of persons of ex- 
perience ; but, foreseeing that the alterations incessantly 
taking place in the habits and manners of society, would 
make changes in the rules laid down by her ex- 
pedient, she inserted in them a clause, which expressly 
directed, that such alterations should occasionally be 
made in them as the exigencies of the time should call 
for. The members of the society unanimously elected 
her superior. She humbly accepted the office ; and, that 
the order might not bear her name, placed it under the 
protection of St. Ursula,* and directed it to be called 
“ The Society of Ursulihes the good produced by the 
members of it was so great, that in Brescia and its neigh- 
bourhood it was generally called “ The Divine Order.’* 

The members of all the Ursuline convents have dedi- 
cated themselves, in a particular manner, to the instruction 
of youth, and have gained universal respect by their 
edifying and able discharge of this most important duty. 
One of the most illustrious writers of antiquity informs 
us, that, after repeated considerations, he came to an 
opinion, “that those persons are most to be envied, who, 
after long years of glorious exertion, close their lives in 
dignity and ease.” HOw much more, in the eye of a 
Christian, are they to be envied, who, after dedicating the 
Whole of their lives to the sanctification of themselves 
and their neighbours, leave behind them ah order of 
persons founded by them, and having perpetual suc- 
cession ; Who, while time shall endure, will be animated 
by their spirit, and continue their edifying labours ! 

Among these excellent persons we may certainly rank 
St. Angela. Her life was a continued exertion for the 
glory of God and the service of her neighbour ; and 
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since her decease, no Catholic country has been without 
a convent of her Ursuline disciples, by whom her 
exertions have been perpetuated in the most edifying 
manner, and with the greatest success. Speaking of the 
salutary effects of their zealous labours in Ireland, a 
late venerable member of our hierarchy said, " I never 
knew a lady educated in an Ursuline convent, who 
was not the instrument of diffusing piety and happiness 
around her/* 


EXISTENCE OF GOD SEEN IN MAN. 

It is time to study the structure of the human frame ; of 
man, that we may discover Him in whose image he is 
made. I see in all nature but two kinds of beings ; those 
who have knowledge, and those who have none. Man 
unites in his nature these two forms of being. He has a 
body like the most inanimate beings ; he has a soul, that 
is, a power of thought, by which he knows himself, and 
perceives all that is around him. If it be true, that 
there is a Being who has drawn every thing from nothing, 
man is his true image ; for he unites in his nature the 
perfection of those two forms of being. But the image is 
only an image ; it can only be a shadow of the truly per- 
fect Being. 

Let us begin with the body of man : it is moulded of 
clay ; but let us admire the hand that has fashioned it. 
The stamp of the workman is imprinted on his work : it 
seems to have been his pleasure to make of such worthless 
materials a perfect work. Observe the bones, that sup- 
port the flesh which surrounds them ; the nerves, that 
give it strength ; the muscles, that, by being expanded 
or lengthened, produce the most certain and regular mo- 
tions. The bones are separated at certain distances, and 
are fitted one to another, and fastened by nerves and 
tendons. Cicero admired, with good reason, the beauti- 
ful contrivance that unites the bones. What can be more 
supple, and adapted to different motions ; but what is 
there more firm and durable P Thus this machine is 
erect or bent, stiff or flexible, as we wish it. 

From the brain, which is the source of all the nerves, 
flows the vital principle. It is too subtle to be discerned. 
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but nevertheless real ; and so active, that it produces all 
the motions and all the strength of the machine. It flies 
in an instant to the farthest extremity of the body. Now 
it moves gently and with uniformity ; now with a violent 
impetuosity : it varies unceasingly with the different 
situations of the body. 

The flesh is covered in certain parts with a thin and 
delicate skin, for the ornament of the body. In some 
parts, the skin is harder and thicker than in others, that 
it may resist the wear upon it ; for instance, how much 
thicker the skin is on the sole of the foot, than on the face ; 
on the back part, than on the front of the head. This 
skin is pierced every where with small holes, like a sieve ; 
these are called pores ; while the perspiration is insensibly 
exhaled through them, and the blood never escapes. The 
skin has all the delicacy necessary to make it transparent, 
and give to the countenance an animated and beautiful 
colour. Who has tempered and mingled these colours, so 
as to produce there this brilliant carnation, that painters 
admire, and vainly endeavour to imitate ? 

We find in the human body innumerable channels. 
Some carry the blood from the centre to the extremities, 
and are called arteries ; others return it from the extre- 
mities to the centre, and are called veins. Through all 
these various canals the blood flows : it is a soft, unctuous 
liquid, calculated from this quality to preserve the most 
delicate substances, as we preserve essences in gums. This 
blood waters the flesh, as rivers water the earth. After 
being filtered by what it has passed through, it returns to 
its source, slowly, and divested of the vital principle; but 
it renews and refreshes itself again, and so circulates 
perpetually. 

Who can explain the delicacy of the organs by which 
we discover the taste of such a variety of bodies ? How 
is it, that so many voices strike my ear at the same time, 
and produce no confusion ; and that, after they are gone, 
these sounds leave me with such a lively and distinct 
remembrance of what they were P With what care has He, 
who made our bodies, provided our eyes with a moist and 
moving envelope, to close them with ! And why has he 
left our ears always open ? Who is it that paints on my 
eye in an instant, the heavens, the ocean, the earth! 
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How is it, that on such a little organ, faithful images of 
every object in nature, from the sun to the motes in his 
beams, are depicted and clearly defined ? 

This substance of the brain, that preserves in order 
these lively representations of the glorious objects that 
we see in the universe, is it not a most wonderful thing ? 
We admire with reason the invention of books, in which 
are preserved the histories of so many facts, and which 
are the depositaries of so many thoughts. But what 
comparison is there between the most delightful book, 
and the brain of a learned man P There can be no doubt 
that this brain is a far more precious collection, and a 
much more beautiful invention, than any book. In this 
little reservoir you can find, at any moment, every image 
that you desire. You call them, they come; you send 
them away, they hide themselves, we know not where, 
and others appear in their place. We open and shut our 
imaginations, as we open and shut a book, as one may say ; 
we turn over its leaves, we pass suddenly from one end 
of it to the other. We have even tablets in our memoiy 
to indiefye the places where certain images may be found. 
These innumerable characters, which the mind can read 
so rapidly, leave no traces on the brain. If you examine 
it, you see only a soft substance, a sort of cluster of fine, 
tender, and twisted threads. What hand has hidden in 
this apparently shapeless matter, such precious images, 
and arranged them there in such beautiful order? 

But the bpdy of man, that seems the masterpiece of 
nature, is not comparable to his soul. Whence comes it 
that beings sq unlike, are united in his composition ? 

Whence comes it, that the movements of the body give 
so infallibly, and so promptly, certain thoughts to the 
seifr ? Jjlow is it, that the thoughts of the soul produce 
certufri movements of the body ? Whence comes it, that 
this, harmonious connection exists without interruption 
for seventy or eighty years ? Whence comes it, that two 
beings, possessing such different operations, make a 
whole so perfect, that some are tempted to believe that 
they are one and indivisible ? 

What hapd has united, these extremes ? Matter could 
not make an agreement tyith spirit. The spirit has 
UQ recollection of making any compact with matter. 
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Nevertheless, it is certain, that it is dependant on the 
body, and that it cannot be freed from its power, unless 
by death. This dependance is reciprocal. Nothing is 
more absolute than the empire of the soul over the body. 
The spirit wills, and every member of the body is imme- 
diately moved, as if it were impelled by some powerful 
machine. What hand, holding an equal power over both 
these natures, has imposed this yoke upon them, and held 
them captive in a connection so nice and so inviolable ? 

Jenelon. 


SONG OF THE ANGEL. 

44 Glory to God in the highest ; and on earth peace to men of 
good will.’ — Lukb, ii. 14. 

Array’d in clouds ef golden light. 

More bright than heaven’s resplendent bow, 
Jehovah’s angel came by night. 

To bless the sleeping world below ! 

How sweet the music of his tongue ! 

How sweet the hallow’d strains he sung ! 

“ Good-will henceforth to man be given 
The light of glory beams on earth ; 

The angels tune the harps of heaven. 

And saints below rejoice with mirth : 

On Bethlehem’s plains the shepherds sing. 

And Judah’s children hail their King ! 

Moore. 


FALLEN IS THY THRONE. 

Fallen is thy throne, O Israel ! 

Silence is o’er thy plains ; 

Thy dwellings all lie desolate. 

Thy children weep in chains. 

Where are the dews that fed thee 
On E thorn’s barren shore ? 

That fire from heaven, which led thee. 
Now lights thy path no more. 

Lord, thou didst love Jerusalem ; 

Once she was all thy own ; 

Her love thy fairest heritage. 

Her power thy glory's throne. 
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Till evil came and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive tree ; 

And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other gods than thee. 

Then sunk the song of Solyma ; 

Then pass’d her glory’s ray. 

Like heath that in die wilderness 
The wild wind whirls away. 

Silent and waste her bowers. 

Where once the mighty trod. 

And sunk those guilty towers. 

Where Baal reign’d as God. 

" Go,” — said the Lord — “ ye conquerors. 
Steep in her blood your swords. 

And rase to earth her battlements. 

For they are not the Lord’s ! 

Till Sion’s mournful daughter 
O’er kindred bones shall tread. 

And Hinnom’s vale of slaughter 
Shall hide but half her dead. 

Moore 


GO, LET ME WEEP. 

Go, let me weep ! there’s bliss in tears. 

When he who sheds them inly feels 

Some lingering stain of early years. 

Effaced by every drop that steals. 

The fruitless showers of worldly wo 
Fall dark to earth and never rise ; 

While tears that from repentance flow. 

In bright exhalement reach the skies. 

Leave me to sigh o'er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer’s wind, 

And, while they passed, a fragrance threw. 
But left no trace of sweets behind. 

The warmest sigh that pleasure heaves, 

Is cold, is faint, to those that swell 

The heart where pure Tepentance grieves 
O’er hours of pleasure loved too well ! 

Moore 
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CONVERSION OF PARAGUAY. 

While Christianity prospered among the worshippers 
of Fo-hi, while other missionaries proclaimed it to the 
noble Japanese, or carried it to the courts of Sultans, it 
was seen gliding, as it were, into the nests of the forests 
of Paraguay, to tame those Indian nations, who lived like 
birds on the branches of trees. What an extraordinary 
religion must that be, which unites, when it pleases, all 
the political to all the moral energies, and, by a super- 
abundance of means, creates governments as excellent as 
those of Minos and Lycurgus ! Europe had still none 
but barbarous constitutions, formed by time and chance, 
and the Christian religion revived in the New World all 
the wonders of the ancient systems of legislation. The 
wandering tribes of the savages of Paraguay became fixed, 
and at the word of God an evangelical republic sprung up 
in the wildest of deserts. And who were the men of great 
genius that performed these prodigies P Humble Jesuits, 
often thwarted in their designs by the avarice of their 
countrymen. 

At the foot of the Cordilleras, on the side next to the 
Atlantic, between the Oronoko and Rio de la Plata, there 
was still an immense region, peopled by savages, to which 
the Spaniards had not extended their devastations. In 
the recesses of its forests, the missionaries undertook to 
found a Christian republic, and to confer, at least on a 
small number of Indians, those blessings which they had 
not been able to procure for all. 

The first step they took, was to obtain of the court 
of Spain the liberty of all the savages whom they should 
form into congregations. At this intelligence, the colonists 
took the alarm ; and it was only by the most discreet ma- 
nagement, that the Jesuits stole, in some measure, the per- 
mission to shed their blood in the forests of the New 
World. At length, having triumphed over human rapa- 
city and malice, and meditating one of the noblest designs 
that ever entered into the heart of man, they embarked 
for Rio de la Plata. 

On their arrival at Buenos Ayres, the missionaries 
sailed up the Rio de la Plata, entered the waters of the 
Paraguay, and dispersed over its wilds. The ancient 
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accounts pour tray them with a breviary under the left arm, 
a large cross in the right hand, and with no other pro- 
vision than their trust in the Almighty. They represent 
them forcing their way through forests, wading through 
morasses, where they were up to the waist in water, climb- 
ing rugged rocks, penetrating into caverns and precipices, 
at the risk of finding in them serpents and ferocious beasts, 
instead of men, whom they were seeking. 

Several perished with hunger, and the hardships they 
endured ; others were murdered and devoured by the 
savages. Father Lizardi was found transfixed with arrows 
upon a rock ; his body was mangled by the lards of prey, 
and his breviary lay open beside him at the service for 
the dead. When a missionary thus discovered the remains 
of one of his companions, he hastened to perform the 
funeral rites ; and, filled with great joy, he sung a solitary 
“ Te Deum” over the grave of the martyr. 

Such scenes, perpetually recurring, astonished the 
barbarous hordes. Sometimes they gathered round the 
unknown priest, who spoke to them concerning God, and 
looked at the firmament to which he pointed ; at others 
they shunned him as a magician, and were overcome by 
unusual terrors ; the good father followed, holding out his 
hands to them in the name of Jesus Christ. If he could 
not prevail on them to stop, he planted his cross in a con- 
spicuous place, and concealed himself in the woods. The 
savages, by degrees, approached to examine the standard 
of peace erected in the wilderness ; some secret magnet 
seemed to attract them to this emblem of their salvation. 
The missionary then sallying forth from his ambuscade, and 
takihg advantage of the surprise of the barbarians, invited 
them to relinquish their miserable way of life, and to 
eiyoy the comforts of society. 

When the Jesuits had succeeded in their efforts with a 
few Indians, they had recourse to another method of win- 
ning souls. They had remarked that the savages of the 
banks of the Paraguay were extremely sensible to the 
charms of music : it is even asserted that its waters im- 
part a finer tone to the voice. The missionaries, there- 
fore, embarked in canoes, with the new converts, and sailed 
up the rivers, singing religious hymns. The Indians 
repeated the tunes, as tame birds sing to allure the wild 
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ones into the net of the fowler. The savages never failed 
to fall into this pious snare. Descending from their 
mountains, they hastened to the banks of the rivers to listen 
to the captivating sounds ; and many, plunging into the 
water, swam after the enchanted bark. The moon, shed- 
ding her mysterious light over these extraordinaiy scenes, 
lent her aid to melt the heart. The bow and arrow drop- 
ped from the hand of the savage ; his troubled soul expe- 
rienced the sympathy of the social virtues, and the first 
sweets of humanity. He beheld his wife and his infant 
weep for unknown joy ; soon yielding to an irresistible 
impulse, he fell at the foot of the cross, and mingled tor- 
rents of tears with the regenerating waters that were 
poured upon his head. 

Chateaubriand. 


CORMAC ULFADHA. 

The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, 
whether as legislator, soldier, or scholar, was, according 
to the general report of all his historians, the monarch 
Cormac Ulfadha, who flourished about the middle of the 
third century. To his munificence and love of learning 
the country was indebted, it is said, for the foundation 
and endowment of three academies at Tara : in the first 
of which the science of war was taught ; in the second, 
historical literature ; while the third academy was devoted 
to the cultivation of jurisprudence. It was a remarkable 
tribute to the powerful influences of literature, that the 
various schemes of state reform brought forward by these 
legislators all commenced with the reformation of the 
literary order. Among the rest, the monarch Cormac, 
who was himself a distinguished ornament of that class, 
applied his earliest care to the correcting of those abuses, 
winch had, in the course of time, deteriorated its spirit. 
Under his auspices, too, a general revision of the 
annals of the kingdom was altered upon ; and the national 
records, which, since the days of the illustrious Ollamh, 
had been kept regularly, it is said, in the psalter of Tara, 
received such corrections and improvements, as the 
growth of knowledge, since that remdte period, must have- 
suggested. It is even alleged, that, in the course of 
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this reign, was introduced that mode of ascertaining the 
dates of regal successions, called synchronism, which 
consists in collating the times of the respective reigns 
with those of contemporary princes in other countries. 
The abdication of the supreme power by this monarch, 
in the full vigour of his age and faculties, was the con- 
sequence, it appears, of an ancient law or custom of the 
country, which forbade that any one who was affected 
with a personal blemish, should hold possession of the 
throne ; and as, in resisting a rebellious attack on his 
palace, he incurred the loss of an eye ; this accomplished 
monarch was thereby disqualified from longer retaining 
the sovereignty. In the law thus enforced ‘may be ob- 
served another instance, rather remarkable, of coincidence 
with the rules and customs of the East. In a like 
manner, we read in the Persian history, that the son of 
the monarch Kobad, having, by a similar accident, lost 
the use of an eye, was in consequence precluded, by an 
old law of the country, from all right of succession to 
the throne. In the course of this reign considerable 
additions are said to have been made to that body of 
laws, or legal axioms, which had been, from time to time, 
compiled, under the name of celestial judgments ; and, 
among other contributors to this great legislative work, 
is mentioned Finn MacCumhal, or, as known to modem 
ears, Fingal; the son-in-law of the monarch Cormac, 
and general of the famed Fianna Eirinn, or ancient Irish 
militia. It has been the fate of this popular Irish hero, 
after a long course of traditional renown in his own 
country, where his name still lives, not only in legends 
and songs, but in the yet more indelible record of scenery 
connected with his memory, to have been, all at once, 
transferred by adoption to another country, and start, 
under a new, but false shape, in a fresh career of fame. 
Besides, being himself an illustrious warrior and bard, 
this chief transmitted also to his descendants, Oisin and 
Osgar, the gifts of heroism and song ; and died by the 
lance, as we are told, of an assassin, in the year 273. 

In the humble abode where king Cormac passed his 
latter days, — a thatched cabin, as it is said, at Aicill, or. 
Kells, — he produced those works which entitled his name 
to a place in the list of royal authors. “ The Advice to 
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a King,” which he wrote for the instruction of his son, 
Carbre, on resigning to him the throne, is said to have 
been extant so late as the seventeenth century ; as well as 
a poem, likewise attributed to him, on the Virtues of the 
Number Three ; — somewhat resembling, most probably, 
the Gryphus of the poet Ausonius on the same mysterious 
subject. 

Moore. 


FUNERAL ORATION OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE. 

Come now, you people ; or rather, come, princes and 
lords ; and you, who judge the earth ; and you, who 
open to men the gates of heaven ; and you, more than 
all, princes and princesses, noble progeny of so many 
kings, lights of France, but to-day obscured, and covered 
with your grief as with a cloud ; come and see the little 
that remains to us of so august a birth, of so much great- 
ness, of so much glory. Cast your eyes on all sides : 
behold all that magnificence and piety could do, to honour 
a hero ; titles, inscriptions, vain marks of that which is no 
more ; figures which seem to weep around a tomb, and 
frail images of a grief which time bears away along with 
all the rest ; columns which seem as if they would raise 
to heaven the magnificent testimony of our nothingness : 
and nought, in fine, is wanted, amid all these honours, but 
he to whom they are given. Weep, then, over these 
feeble remains of human life ; weep over that sad immor- 
tality which we give to heroes. 

But approach, in particular, O you who run with so 
much ardour in the career of glory ; warlike and intrepid 
souls. Who was more worthy to command you ? yet in 
whom have you found authority more gentle P Weep, 
then, for this great captain, and say, with sighs. Behold 
him who was our leader in dangers ; under him have been 
formed so many renowned captains, whom his examples 
have raised to the first honours of war : his shade could 
still gain victories ; and behold, now, in his silence, his 
veiy name animates, and at the same time warns us, that 
to find at death some rest from our labours, and not to 
arrive unprovided at our eternal dwelling, with the earthly 
king we must likewise serve the King of heaven. Serve, 
then, that King, immortal and so full of mercy, who will 
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value a sigh and a glass of water given in his name, more 
than all others will ever do the eflhsion of all your blood; 
and begin to date the time of your useful services, from 
the day on which you shall have given yourself to a mas- 
ter so beneficent. 

For me, if it be allowed me, after all others, to come to 
render the last duties at this tomb, O prince, worthy sub- 
ject of our eulogies and of our regrets, you shall live eter- 
nally in my memory ; your image shall there be traced, 
not with that boldness which promised victory ; no, I will 
see nothing in you of that which is effaced by death. You 
shall have in this image immortal lineaments ; I shall 
there behold you such as you were at that last day under 
the hand of God, when his glory seemed already to appear 
to you. There I shall behold you more triumphant than 
at Fribourg and Rocroy ; and, ravished by a triumph so 
splendid, I shall repeat, with thanksgiving, these beautiful 
words of the beloved disciple : “And this is the victory 
which over cometh the world, our faith” Enjoy, prince, 
this victory ; enjoy it eternally by the immortal virtue of 
this sacrifice. Accept these last efforts of a voice which 
was known to you. You shall put an end to all these 
discourses : instead of deploring the death of others, great 
prince, henceforward I will learn of you to render my own 
holy. Happy, if, warned by these white hairs of the ac- 
count which I am to render of my ministry, I reserve 
for the flock which I ought to nourish with the word of 
life, the remains of a failing voice and a decaying ardour. 

Bossuet. 


THE TURKS IN JERUSALEM. 

It is the Turks who keep the keys of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and sell to pilgrims the privilege of enter- 
ing. During the last fortnight of Lent, ten or twelve 
amongst them are constantly on guard at the gate. While 
some, seated on a divan, carelessly smoke their pipe, 
others act as sentinels, their hands armed with whips, 
which they hold aloft above the heads of the pilgrims, 
and with which they sometimes strike, until they cover 
with blood, those who, by force or without paying the 
tribute, would penetrate into the interior. I have hut 
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too often witnessed this afflicting spectacle. The violence, 
not to say cruelty of the means employed to maintain 
order ; the arin of a Turk raised over the head of a Chris- 
tian, whose sole Crime, after all, is an excess of eagerness 
to approach the tomb of the Saviour, these things fill 
me with a profound sadness ; they wound and offend me. 

The other day, I retired, my soul so bruised with what 
I had seen in passing before the Church, that I could not 
resist the necessity I felt of going to relieve my heart 
with one of our good fhthers, by communicating to him 
the painfUl sentiments which I endured. " Alas !” he 
replied, raising his eyes to heaven, a alas, Jerusalem 
hath greatly sinned , and therefore she is made unstable .— *■ 
The Lord hath given me into a hand , from which I shall 
hot be able to arise . Let us not deceive ourselves, father, 
(he continued), nor let us go seek elsewhere than in the 
sins committed by Christians, especially in the Holy 
Land, for the cause of the unhappiness we suffer, in seeing 
these sacred places in the hands of the enemies of our 
Redeemer. They are the instruments by which God 
punishes our iniquities and our ingratitude.” Then 
running rapidly over the principal traits of the conduct 
of the Christians during the years which followed their 
triumphs in Palestine, he thus continued : 

“ Whilst Godfrey, the honour and glory of the crusades, 
by his piety no less than by his valour, and his brother 
Baldwin, no less celebrated by his courage and his zeal 
for the faith, reigned at Jerusalem, the Lord, who had 
blessed their arms, was pleased to pour over the new state 
subjected to their authority the favours of his mercy, but 
their successors did not walk in the same noble path. 
Ere long, the Christian army was plunged into the most 
monstrous disorders ; the scandal, in a little time rose to 
its height ; it became such, that William, archbishop of 
Tyre, who had undertaken to write the history of this 
epoch, was not able to continue it. God is not mocked 
with impunity ; and when Christians proceed to these ex- 
cesses, they are more rigorously punished ; they know 
better what they do. You are indignant, and not without 
reason, that the crowd is restrained with a sort of cruelty, 
and above all, that Turks should thus treat them. But 
acknowledge with me that it is not to-day, it is ages since 
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that the Mussulman has from on high the mission of 
chastising the prevaricating Christian people. God delivers 
to him as a single individual, a whole nation, to punish when 
it has deserved it. Behold Greece ! — On the other hand, 
do you see nothing providential in this disposition, which 
has placed the disciples of Mahomet at the gate of a 
Christian temple, and which makes them serve to intro- 
duce the disciples of Jesus Christ into the presence of 
their divine Master ? — The Turks, you will tell me, in 
that, only regard the money. But is it for any thing else 
that the servant ushers the stranger into the presence of 
his master, and the grandee himself, very often, into that 
of his prince. All are instruments in the hands of God.” 

Pere Geramb. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 

She once was a lady of honour and wealth ; 

Bright glow’d in her features the roses of health ; 
Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold. 

And her motion shook perfume from every fold : 
Joy revell’d around her — love shone at her side. 
And gay was her smile as the glance of a bride ; 
And light was her step in the mirth-sounding hall, 

* When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul. 

She felt in her spirit the summons of grace. 

That call’d her to live for her suffering race ; 

And, heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home. 
Rose quickly, like Mary, and answer’d “I come.” 
She put from her person the trappings of pride. 

And pass’d from her home with the joy of a bride. 
Nor wept at the threshold as onward she moved— 
For her heart was on fire in the cause it approved. 

Lost ever to fashion — to vanity lost. 

That beauty that once was the song and the toast — 
No more in the ball-room that figure we meet. 

But gliding at dusk to the wretch’s retreat. 

Forgot in the halls is that high-sounding name. 

For the Sister of Charity blushes at fame : 

Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth. 

For she barters for heaven the glory of earth. 
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Those feet, that to music could gracefully move. 

Now bear her alone on the mission of love ; 

Those hands, that once dangled the perfume and gem. 
Are tending the helpless, or lifted for them ; 

That voice, that once echo’d the song of the vain. 

Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain ; 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl. 
Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl. 

Her down-bed, a pallet — her trinkets, a bead. 

Her lustre — one taper, that serves her to read ; 

Her sculpture — the crucifix nail’d by her bed ; 

Her paintings — one print of the thorn-crowned head ; 
Her cushion — the pavement that wearies her knees ; 
Her music — the psalm, or the sigh of disease : 

The delicate lady lives mortified there. 

And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 

Yet not to the service of heart and of mind. 

Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined : 
Like Him whom she loves, to the mansions of grief 
She' hastes with the tidings of joy and relief. 

She strengthens the weary — she comforts the weak. 
And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick ; 

Where want and affliction on mortals attend. 

The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 

Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath. 

Like an angel she moves, mid the vapours of death ; 
Where rings the loud musket, and flashes the sword, 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows her Lord. 

How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face. 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace ; 

How kindly she dresses each suffering limb. 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Him. 

Behold her, ye worldly ! behold her, ye vain ! 

Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain ; 
Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days. 
Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 

Ye lazy philosophers, self-seeking men — 

Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen. 

How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed 
With the life and the deeds of that high-born maid ? 

G. 
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GOUGANE BARRA. 

There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra* 

Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 

In deep-vallied Desmond — a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that Jake, from their home in the moun- 
tains. 

There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow ; 

As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorning. 

It lightly laughs hack to the laugh of the morning. 

And its zone of dark hills, oh ! to see them all bright’ning. 
When the tempest dings out its red banner of lightning ; 
And the waters rush down, ’mid the thunder’s deep rattle. 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming. 

And wildly from Mullagh the eagles are screaming. 

Oh ! where is the dwelling in valley or highland, — 

So meet for a bard as this lone little island ! 

How oft when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the 
ocean. 

And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion* 

And thought of thy bards, when assembling together. 

In the cleft of thy rocks or the depth of thy heather ; 
They fled from the Saxon’s dark bondage and slaughter. 
And waked their last song by the rush of thy water ! 
High sons of the lyre ! Oh, how proud was the feeling. 
To think while ajpne through that solitude stealing. 
Though loftier minstrels green Brin can number, 

I only awoke your wild harp from its slumber. 

And mingled once more with the voice of those fountains. 
The songs even echo forgot on her mountains. 

And gleam’d each gray legend that darkly was sleeping 
Where the mist and the rain o’er their beauty was 
creeping 

Least hard of the hills ! were it mine to inherit. 

The fire of thy harp, and the wing of thy spirit. 

With the wrongs which like thee to our country have 
bound me. 
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Still, still in those wilds may young Liberty rally. 

And send her strong shout over mountain and valley; 
The star of the west may yet rise in its glory. 

And the land that was darkest, be brightest in stoiy. 

I too shall be gone ; — but my name shall be spoken 
When Erin awakes, and her fetters are broken ; 

Some minstrel will come, in the summer’s eve gleaming. 
When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is beaming. 
And bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion. 

Where calm Avon-Buee seeks the kisses of ocean. 

Or plant a wild wreath, from the banks of that river. 
O’er the heart and the harp, that are sleeping for ever. 

Callanan. 


ON RESPECT IN THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

The whole universe is a temple filled with the glorious 
presence of the Deity. “ Wherever we are,” says the 
apostle, “ He is ever with us ; in Him we live, move, 
and have our being!” “ If we mount up into heaven. 
He is there; if we descend into hell, He is there also; if 
we take the wings of the morning, and go to the uttermost 
parts of the sea. His hand will there guide us;” and He 
is the God of the isles afar off, where He is unknown, 
as well as of those regions that invoke lym. Nevertheless, 
man has, in all ages, consecrated places to Him, which 
He has honoured by his more especial presence. The 
patriarchs raised altars to Him wherever he had appeared 
to them. 

The Israelites, in the desert, regarded the tabernacle 
as the place in which his gloiy and presence continually 
rested. Arrived at Jerusalem, they sacrificed to Him 
with the solemnity of incense and victims, in the august 
temple Solomon had raised, and the first which men had 
consecrated to the true God; it was the most holy place 
in the world: the only one where gifts and oblations were 
permitted as offerings to the Lord. From all parts of 
the earth the Israelites were obliged to assemble there in 
adoration. Captives, in strange kingdoms, they inces- 
santly turned their eyes, vows, and homage towards that 
holy place: from the midst of Babylon, Jerusalem and 
her temple were always the source of their joy, their 
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regrets* and the object of their worship and prayers \ and 
Daniel preferred exposure to the fury of the lions, rather 
than to deprive himself of this consolation, or to foil in 
this pious duly. Attracted by the holiness and reputation 
of her temple, often has Jerusalem beheld infidel princes 
pay their vows to a God they knew not; and even 
Alexander, struck with awe at the majesty of the place, 
and the august gravity of the venerable pontiff, remem- 
bered, that he was but man, and bowed his proud head 
before the name of the God of armies, who was there 
adored ! 

At the birth of the holy gospel, the dwellings of the 
faithful were their domestic churches. Cruel tyrants 
obliged the first disciples of the faith to hide themselves 
from the fury of their persecutions, and to celebrate their 
holy mysteries in secrecy. The pomp of ceremonies 
entered the church with the Caesars. Religion had her 
Davids and her Solomons, who blushed to inhabit superb 
palaces, “ whilst their Lord had not where to lay his 
head !” Sumptuous edifices were raised by degrees in our 
cities, and, dare I pronounce it ! the God of heaven and 
earth resumed his rights ; and temples, where demons 
had been so long invoked, were restored to their legiti- 
mate Master, consecrated to his worship, and became his 
habitations ! 

Massillon. 


ILLUSIONS OF SENSE. 

I shall give a few examples of the kmd of illusion 
which the senses practise on os, or rather which we 
practise on ourselves, by a mipmtarpre Nation of their 
evidence. The moon at its rising and setting appears 
much larger than when high up in the sky. This is, 
however, a mere erroneous judgment; for when we come 
to measure its diameter, so far from finding our conclusion 
borne out by feet, we actually find it to measure materially 
less. Here is eyesight opposed to eyesight, with the 
advantage of deliberate measurement In yent&k*|ph«n 
we have the hearing at variance with all the other senses, 
and especially with the sight, which is sometimes contra- 
dicted by it in a very extraordinary and surprising manner. 
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as when the voice is made to seem to issue from an 
inanimate and motionless object If we plunge our 
hands, one into ice-cold water, and the other into watei 
as hot as can be borne, and, after letting them stay 
a-while, suddenly transfer them both to a vessel full of 
water at a blood heat, the one will feel a sensation of 
heat, the other of cold. And if we cross the two first 
fingers of one hand, and place a pea in the fork between 
them, moving and rolling it about on a table, we shall 
(especially if we close our eyes) be fully persuaded we 
have two peas. If the nose be held while we are eating 
cinnamon, we shall perceive no difference between its 
flavour and that of a deal shaving. 

These, and innumerable instances we might cite, will 
convince us, that though we are never deceived in the 
sensible impression made by external objects on us, yet 
in forming oar judgments of them we are greatly at the 
mercy of circumstances, which either modify the impres- 
sions actually received, or combine them with adjuncts 
which have become habitually associated with different 
judgments ; and, therefore, that, in estimating the degree 
of confidence we are to place in our conclusions, we must, 
of necessity, take into account these modifying or ac- 
companying circumstances, whatever they may be. We 
do not, of course, here speak of deranged organization ; 
such as, for instance, a distortion of the eye, producing 
double vision, and still less of mental delusion, which 
absolutely perverts the meaning of sensible impressions. 

As the mind exists not in the place of sensible objects, 
and is not brought into immediate relation with them, we 
can only regard sensible impressions as signals conveyed 
from them, by a wonderful and, to us, inexplicable me- 
chanism, to our minds, which receive and review them, 
and, by habit and association, connect them with corres- 
ponding qualities or affections in the objects; just as a 
person writing down and comparing the signals of a tele- 
graph might interpret their meaning. As, for instance, 
if he had constantly observed, that the exhibition of a 
certain signal was sure to be followed next day by the 
announcement of the arrival of a ship at Portsmouth, he 
would connect the two facts by a link of the very same 
nature with that which connects the notion of a large 
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wooden building, filled with sailors, with the impression 
of her outline on the retina of a spectator on the beach. 

In captain Head’s amusing and vivid description of 
his journey across the Pampas of South America, occurs 
an anecdote quite in point. His guide one day suddenly 
stopped him, and, pointing high into the air, cried out, 
“ A lion !” Surprised at such an exclamation, accompanied 
with such an act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty 
perceived, at an immeasureable height, a flight of condors, 
soaring in circles in a particular spot. Beneath that spot, 
far out of sight of himself or guide, lay the carcass of a 
horse, and over that carcass stood (as the guide well 
knew) the lion, which the condors were eyeing with envy 
from their airy height. The signal of the birds was to 
him what the sight of the lion alone could have been to 
the traveller — a full assurance of its existence. 

Sir J. W. Herschel. 


CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 

A man was found of an incredible depth of mind, a 
refined hypocrite no less than an able politician, capable 
of undertaking all and of hiding all, equally active and 
indefatigable in peace and in war, who left nothing to 
fortune which he could take from her by counsel and by 
foresight; but, for the rest, so vigilant and ready for 
every event, that he has never been wanting to the occa- 
sions which she has presented to him ; in fine, one of 
those restless and audacious spirits who seem bom to 
change the world. How hazardous is the lot of such 
spirits, and how many of the kind appear in history to 
whom their audacity has been fatal ! But, moreover, 
what do they not effect, when it pleases God to make use 
of them ? It was given to this man to deceive the peo- 
ple, and prevail against kings : for, as he had perceived, 
that in this infinite mixture of sects, who had no longer 
certain rules, the pleasure of dogmatising, without being 
reproved, or constrained by any authority, ecclesiastical 
or secular, was the charm which possessed all minds ; 
he knew so well to conciliate them thereby, that he made 
a formidable body of this monstrous assembly. When 
once the means are found of taking the multitude by the 
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bait of liberty* it follows blindly, provided it only hears 
the name. These men* occupied with the first object 
which had hurried them on, still went forward, without re- 
garding that they went to slaveiy ; and their subtle con- 
ductor, who, fighting, dogmatising, mingling a thousand 
different personages, playing the doctor and the prophet, 
as well as the soldier and the captain, saw that he had so 
enchanted the world, that he was regarded by the whole 
army as a head sent by God for the protection of inde- 
pendence, began to perceive that he could impel them 
still farther. I will not relate to yon the too fortunate 
issue of his enterprises, nor his famous victories at which 
virtue was indignant, nor that long tranquillity which has 
astonished the universe. It was the counsel of God to 
instruct kings not to quit his church. He wished to 
discover by a great example all that heresy can do ; how 
naturally indocile and independent it is, how fatal to 
royalty, and to all legitimate authority. For the rest, 
when this great God has chosen any one to be the in- 
strument of his designs, nothing arrests his course ; he 
fetters, or blinds, or subdues all that is capable of resis- 
tance. “I am the Lord,” says he by the mouth of Jere- 
miah ; “ it is 1 who have made the earth, with men and 
animals, and I put it into whose hands I please. And 
now I have wished to submit these lands to Nabuchodo- 
nosor, king of Babylon, my servant.” He calls him his 
servant, though an infidel, because he has chosen him to 
execute his decrees. “ And I order,” pursues he, " that 
all be subject to him, even to the animals.” So true at is, 
that all yields, and that all is pliant, when God commands. 
But hear the sequel of the prophecy : “ I will that these 
people obey him, and that they likewise obey his son, 
until the time of the one and of the other shall come.” 
Behold, Christians, how times are marked, how genera- 
tions are counted : God determines how long the slumber 
is to last, and when the world is to awake. , 

BossueI. 


LANDING OF SAINT PATRIOK IN IRELAND. 

His first lauding appears to be on the shore of Dublin; 
or, as it is described, “ the celebrated port of the ter- 
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ritory of the Evoleni,” by which is supposed to have 
been meant the “ portus Eblanorum” of Ptolemy, the 
present harbour of Dublin. After meeting with a re- 
pulse, at this and some other places in Leinster, the 
saint, anxious, we are told, to visit the haunts of his 
youth, to see his old master Milcho, and endeavour to 
convert him to the faith, steered his course for east Ulster, 
and arrived with his companions at a port near Strang- 
ford, in the district now called the barony of Locale. 
Here, on landing and proceeding a short way up the 
country, they were met by a herdsman, in the service 
of the lord of the district, who, supposing them to be 
sea robbers or pirates, hastened to alarm the whole house- 
hold. In a moment the master himself, whose name was 
Dicho, made his appearance, attended by a number of 
armed followers, and threatening destruction to the in- 
truders. But, on seeing Saint Patrick, so much struck 
was the rude chief with the calm sanctity of his aspect, 
that the uplifted weapon was suspended, and he at once 
invited the whole of the party to his dwelling. The im- 
pression which the looks of the saint had made, his 
Christian eloquence but served to deepen and confirm ; 
and not merely the pagan lord himself, but all his family 
became converts. 

Desirous of visiting his former abode, and seeing that 
mountain, where he had so often prayed in the time of 
his bondage, he set out for the residence of his master 
Milcho, which appears to have been situated in the valley 
of Arcuil, in that district of Dalaradia inhabited by the 
Cruthene, or Irish Piets Whatever might have been 
his hope of effecting the conversion of his old master, 
he was doomed to meet with disappointment ; as Milcho, 
fixed and inveterate in his heathenism, on hearing of 
the approach of his holy visitor, refused to receive or see 
him. 

After remaiuing some time in Down, to which county 
he had returned from Dalaradia, Saint Patrick prepared, 
on the approach of Easter, to risk the bold, and as it 
proved, politic step of celebrating that great Christian 
festival in the very neighbourhood of Tara, where the 
princes and slates of the whole kingdom were to be, about 
that time, assembled. Taking leave of his new friend 
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Dicho, he set sail with his companions, and steering 
southwards, arrived at the harbour, now called Colp, 
at the mouth of the Boyne. There leaving his boat, 
he proceeded with his party to the plain of Breg, in 
which the ancient city of Tara was situated. 

In the course of his journey, a youth of family, whom 
he had baptised, and to whom, on account of the kindly 
qualities of his nature, he gave the name of Benignus, 
conceived such an affection for him, as to insist on being 
the companion of his way. This enthusiastic youth became 
afterwards one of his most favourite disciples, and on his 
death, succeeded him as bishop of Armagh. 

On their arrival at Slane, the saint and his companions 
pitched their tents for the night, and as it was the eve 
of the festival of Easter, lighted at nightfall the paschal 
fire. It happened that, on the same evening, the mon- 
arch Leogaire and the assembled princes were, according 
to custom, celebrating the pagan festival of La Bealtinne ; 
and as it was a law that no fires should be lighted on 
that night, till the great pile in the palace of Tara was 
kindled, the paschal fire of Saint Patrick, on being seen 
from the heights of Tara, before that of the monarch, 
excited the wonder of all assembled. To the angry in- 
quiries of Leogaire, demanding who could have dared thus 
to violate the law, his Magi, or Druids, are said to have 
made answer, “ This fire, which has now been kindled 
before our eyes, unless extinguished this very night, will 
never be extinguished throughout all time ; moreover, 
it will tower above all the fires of our ancient rites, and 
he who lights it will, ere long, scatter your ancient king- 
dom.” Surprised and indignant, the monarch instantly 
despatched messengers to summon the offender to his 
presence : the princes seated themselves in a circle upon 
the grass to receive him ; and on his arrival, one alone 
among them. Hex, the son of Dego, impressed with re- 
verence by the stranger’s appearance, stood up to salute 
him. 

That they heard with complacency, however, his ac- 
counts of the objects of his mission, appears from his' 
preaching at the palace of Tara, on the following day, in 
the presence of the king and the state3-general, and 
maintaining an argument against the most learned of the 
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Druids, in which the victory was on his side. It is re* 
corded, the only person who, upon this occasion, rote to 
welcome him, was the arch-poet Dubtach, who became 
his convert on that very day, and devoted, thenceforth, 
his poetical talents to religious subjects alone. The 
monarch himself, too, while listening to the words of the 
apostle, is said to have exclaimed to his surrounding 
nobles, “ It is better that I should believe than die 
and, appalled by the awful denouncements of the preacher, 
to have at once professed himself Christian. 

Moore. 


MARCH OF HYD£E ALLY. 

When at length Hyder Ally found that he had to do 
with men, who either would sign no convention, or whom 
no treaty and no signature could bind, and who were 
the determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he 
decreed, to make the country possessed by these incor- 
rigible and predestinated criminals a memorable example 
to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a 
mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole Car- 
natic an everlasting monument of vengeance ; and to put 
perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and those 
against whom the faith which holds the moral elements 
of the world was no protection. He became, at length, 
so confident of his force, so collected in his might, that he 
made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Hav- 
ing terminated his disputes with every enemy and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their com- 
mon detestation against the creditors of the nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage 
ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the arts of 
destruction ; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation, into one black cloud, he hung for 
a while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the 
authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazmg 
on this menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 
seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately tell. 
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All the horrors of war before known or heard of, were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed 
every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or 
sacredness of function ; fathers tom from children, hus- 
bands from wives ; enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the tramp- 
ling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, in an 
uuknown and hostile land. Those who were able to 
evade this tempest fled to the walled cities ; but escaping 
from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful 
exigency, were certainly liberal ; and all was done by 
charity that private charity could do: but it was a people 
in beggary ; it was a nation which stretched out its hands 
for food. For months together these creatures of suf- 
ferance, whose very excess and luxury, in their most 
plenteous days, had fallen short of the allowance of our 
austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition 
or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished by a 
hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; every day 
seventy, at least, laid their bodies in the streets, or on 
the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in the 
granary of India. I was going to awake your, justice 
towards this unhappy part of our fellow citizens, by 
bringing before you some of the circumstances of tliis 
plague of hunger. 

Of all the calamities which beset and waylay the life 
of man, this comes the nearest to our heart, and is that 
wherein the proudest of us all feels himself to be nothing 
more than he is : but I find myself unable to manage it 
with decorum ; these details are of a species of horror, 
so nauseous and disgusting \ they are so degrading to 
the sufferers and to the hearers ; they are so humiliating 
to human nature itself, that, on better thoughts, I find it 
more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous object, 
and to leave it to your general conceptions. For eighteen 
months, without intermission, this destruction raged from 
the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; and 
so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ally 
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and his more ferocious 9014 absolve themselfes of their 
impious vow, that when the British armies traversed, as 
they did, the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all direc- 
tions, through the whole line of their march they did 
not see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one 
four-footed beast of any description whatever, — one dead 
uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 

Burke. 


FUNERALS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

In Egypt, when any person died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their usual habits, and put on mourning ; 
and abstained from baths, wine, and dainties of every 
kind. The mourning lasted forty or seventy days, pro- 
bably according to the quality of the person. Bodies 
were embalmed three ways : the most magnificent was 
bestowed on persons of distinguished ranks, and the ex- 
pense amounted to a talent of silver, or nearly £140 
sterling. They filled the body with myrrh, cinnamon, 
and all sorts of spices. After a certain time it was 
swathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a 
kind of veiy thin gum, and then crusted over with the 
most exquisite perfumes. By these means, it is said, 
the entire figure of the body, the very lineaments of the 
face, and the hairs on the eyelids and eyebrows, were 
preserved in their natural perfection. The body thus 
embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who shut it up 
in a kind of open chest, fitted exactly to the size of the 
corpse, and then placed it upright against the wall, either 
in the sepulchres, (if they had any,) or in their own 
houses. These embalmed bodies are what we now call 
mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, and are 
found in the cabinets of the curious. This shows the 
care which the Egyptians took of their dead. Their 
gratitude to their deceased relations was immortal: child- 
ren, by seeing the bodies of their ancestors thus pre- 
served, recalled to mind those virtues, for which the public 
had honoured them ; and wefe excited to a love of those 
laws, which such excellent persons had left for their 
security. We find that part of these ceremonies was 
performed in the funeral honours done to Joseph in 
Egypt. Before any person, however, could be admitted 
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into the sacred asylum of the tomb, he underwent a 
solemn trial; and this circumstance, in the Egyptian 
funerals, is one of the most remarkable to be found in 
ancient history. It was a consolation, among the heathens, 
to a dying man, to leave a good name behind him ; and they 
imagined, that this is the only human blessing, of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not 
suffer praise to he bestowed indiscriminately on all de- 
ceased persons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met 
on the other side of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. 
He, who sat at the helm, was called Charon in the 
Egyptian language ; and this first gave the hint to 
Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, and after him to the 
other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon’s, boat. As 
soon as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. 
The public accuser was heard : if he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was condemned, 
and he was deprived of burial. Laws, which extended 
even beyond the grave, had a strong influence upon the 
minds of the people ;, and every one, struck with the 
disgrace inflicted on the dead person, was afraid to reflect 
dishonour on his own memory, and that of his family. 
But, if the deceased person was not convicted of any 
crime, he was interred in an honourable manner. A still 
more astonishing circumstance, in this public inquest 
upon the dead, was, that the throne itself was no pro- 
tection from it. Kings were spared during their lives, 
because the public peace was concerned in this forbear- 
ance ; but their quality did not exempt them from the 
judgment passed upon the dead, and even some of them 
were deprived of sepulture. This custom was imitated 
by the Israelites. We see in Scripture, that bad kings 
were not interred in the monuments of their ancestors. 
This practice suggested to princes, that, if their majesty 
placed them out of the reach of men’s judgment while 
.they were alive, they would at last be liable to it, when 
death should reduce them to a level with their subjects. 
When a favourable judgment was pronounced on a de- 
ceased person, the next thing was to proceed to the 
funeral ceremonies. In his panegyric no mention was 
made of his birth, because every Egyptian was deemed 
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noble. No praises were considered as just or true, but 
such as related to the personal merit of the deceased. 
He was applauded for having received an excellent edu- 
cation in his younger years ; and, in his more advanced 
age, for having cultivated piety towards the gods, justice 
towards men, gentleness, modesty, moderation, and all 
other virtues which constitute the good man. Then all 
the people shouted, and bestowed the highest eulogimns 
on the deceased, as one who would be received for ever 
into the society of the virtuous in Pluto’s kingdom. 

Rollin. 


CASABIANCA. 

Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the 
admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the battle of 
the Nile), after the ship bad taken fire, and all guns had been 
abandoned ; and perished in the explosion of the vessel 
when the flame had reached the powder. 

The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck. 

Shone round him o’er the dead. 

t Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames roll’d on — -he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He call’d aloud : — “ Say, father, say. 

If yet my task is done ?” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

“ Speak, father !” once again he cried, 

“ If I may yet be gone ! 

And,” — but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames roll’d on, 
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Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair. 

And looked from that lone post of death. 

In still, but brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! must I stay ?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud. 
The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 

And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — - 
The boy — oh ! where was he P 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part r— 

But the noblest thing which perished there. 
Was that young faithful heart ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 


THE MOTHER OF THE MACHABEES. 

That mother viewed the scene of blood ; 

Her six unconquered sons were gone ; 

Fearless she viewed— beside her stood 
Her last — her youngest— dearest one ; 

He looked upon her and he smiled ; 

Oh ! will she save that only child ? 

By all my love, — my son,” she said, 

“ The breast that nursed,- — the womb that bore— 
The unsleeping care that watched thee,— fed, — 
’Till manhood’s years required no move ; 

By all I’ve wept and prayed for thee, 

Now, now, be firm and pity me. 
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“ Look, l beseech thee, on yon heaven, 

With its high field of azure light ; 

Look on this earth, to mankind given. 

Arrayed in beauty and in might. 

And think, nor scorn thy mother's prayer. 

On him who said ifc—and they were l 

“ So shalt thou pot this tyrant fear. 

Nor, recreant, shun the glorious strife; 

Behold ! thy battle field is near ; 

Then go, my son, nor heed thy life; 

Go, like thy faithful brothers die. 

That I may meet you all on high.” 

Like arrow from the bended bow. 

He sprang upon the bloody pile ; — 

Like sun-rise on the morning’s snow. 

Was that heroic mother’s smile : 

He died — nor feared the tyrant’s nod— 

For Judah’s law and Judah’s God. 

Callanan. 


THE DEAD SEA. 

W e had two leagues to travel before we should arrive at the 
Dead Sea. As I approached, I fell into a sort of melan- 
choly, for which I could not account. I moved step by step ; 
I advanced with regret. The earth on which we rode was 
a white sand, mixed with particles of salt, and so loose, in 
some places, that the horses sank up to the knee. To 
our right arose mountains of sapd and chalk, which, by 
the singularity of their form, astonish the traveller ; they 
are towers, bastions, pyramids, tents, spectres, fantastic 
figures. On what side soever I turned my eyes, I beheld 
only a sad and sterile prospect ; all objects suje of a 
uniform hue, white or yellowish ; scarcely, at consider- 
able distances, does one discover some little verdure, 
scorched and impregnated with salt I have travelled 
much without having seen any thing like it 

Meanwhile, we reached the desolate shores of the sea, 
which we came to visit. My first remark was, that, not- 
withstanding a fresh and violent north-wept wind) the 
water was hardly wrinkled, and did pot come to break its 
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wares upon the beach* The sound of billows m motion 
never interrupts the silence of death, which reigns 
over this country, still terrified by the crimes which have 
been there committed, and the vengeance which the Lord 
infli cted upon them. No living creature is enclosed 
within the bosom of the deep,— no vessel ploughs its 
waters, — no bird builds its nest in the adjacent places ; 
there no tree grows,— no plant flourishes ; hardly does 
one discern some parched and meagre shrubs. 

I filled a bottle with the water ; I raised it to my lips ; 
but, on pain of having my tongue and palate excoriated, I 
was forced to reject it It is infinitely more latter than that 
of other seas; nevertheless, it is & little oily, and, above aH, 
so limpid, that it reveals, with great distinctness, the pebbles 
at the bottom of the basin which contains it I gathered 
many of these stones, which I thought must be very hard : 
in the air they broke, and seemed to be calcined- I went 
to seek some of those fruits which have become so cele- 
brated under the name of apples of Sodom, and which, in 
colour and form, resemble large lemons, without haring 
their solidity or goodness. I knew that their beauty 
charms the eye, but that, on the least pressure, they give 
way, and that one finds within only air or worms. My 
search was vain. I have, nevertheless, seen some, but I 
have been able to procure them only at Jerusalem. 

The Dead Sea is at most twenty- four leagues i» length, 
by five or six in breadth. It covers the beautiful valley 
of Siddim, where stood the five guilty cities, Sodom, 
Gomorrha, Atlanta, Seboim, and Bala, or Segor. Before 
the terrible chastisement with which Godstruck Pentapolis, 
the country was so fertile, its forests, its groves, its 
orchards, watered by the Jordan, were so agreeable, so 
delicious, that the Scripture compares its advantages to 
those of Egypt, and represents it as the paradise of the 
Lord . 

Now, it is a land of desolation and of death. The 
divine malediction subsists net enly in the abyss of waters; 
it is imprinted on the shores; on the surrounding country. 
It is, as one might say, only dust, ashes, like those of a 
vast conflagration ; dust, ashes, to wfckh foe dews and 
rains can cammuakate neither life nor fertility. 

There remain still in foe Dead Sea, vestiges of foe re- 
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probate cities. It is a fact, now looked upon as incontes- 
table': many travellers have there recognised the remains 
of walls, pillars, and particularly some ruins, believed to 
be those of Segor, a city which at first was spared, at 
the prayer of Lot, but was finally swallowed up, when 
he had withdrawn from it. Some writers and geogra- 
phers have related, that the dead sea is frequently covered 
with a vapour or a thick steam, which exhales from its 
bosom ; others have written the direct contrary. As for 
me, every time I ascended Mount Olivet, and also during 
my stay at Bethlehem, I have had occasion to remark this 
vapour. There are days when it is scarcely sensible ; 
but, in general, it is distinctly apparent. The salt which 
is taken from the Dead Sea forms a considerable article of 
commerce. . To this salt is commonly attributed the ex- 
treme heaviness of the waters, from which it is drawn. 
It has occurred to many travellers to bathe and support 
themselves in it, without knowing how to swim. During 
our route, I have often individually interrogated the Arabs 
of our escort and their chiefs, to learn whether it had ever 
come to their knowledge, that those who dwell from child- 
hood on the banks of this sea, had sometimes seen fish 
in it; they were unanimous in answering, “ Never.** As 
these men could have no interest in deceiving me, I re- 
gard their testimony as the most positive confirmation of 
the account given by historians and travellers ; especially 
Marison, who relates, that “ the nature of these infected 
waters is such, that they suffer nothing that has life, and 
give death to the fishes of the Jordan, which no sooner 
enter their precincts, than they find their tomb.** Some 
think, that even microscopic animals do not exist there. 
I have chanced, it is true, to find some very small shells, 
white and empty, like those of snails ; but they were at 
a great distance from the shore, and came, in all proba- 
bility, from the Jordan. 

Pere Geranb. 

LETTER TO THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 

Our creed, my Lord, is short; all we believe is embodied 
in the profession of faith, published under the name of 
Pius IV, and found in many of our books of common 
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prayer, and in allour rituals ev liturgfes ; It is detailed, 
and justified, and defined, in the deerees- of the council 
of Trent ; and if yo nr Excellency should ever have cast 
your eye over it, you aught not prefer it to that which 
you profess, hot it is impossible that yon weald not res- 
pect it; it is quite impossible that year Excellency 
would deem it a slavish superstition, or say that those 
who professed it were thereby rendered unfit for freedom. 

It was the creed, my Lord, of a Cbarlensagne, of n 
St, Louis*, of an Alfred and an Edward, of the monarch^ 
of the feudal times, as well as of the emperors of Greece 
and Rome ; it was believed at Venice; and at Genoa, in 
Lucca and the Helvetic nations, in the days of their 
freedom and greatness: ah the barons. of the middle ages, 
all the freer cities of latter times professed the religion we 
now profess. Yon well knew, my Lord* that the charter 
of British freedom, and the common law of England, 
have their origin and source in Catholic times. Who 
framed the free constitution of the Spanish Goths ? Who 
preserved science and literature, during: the long night of 
the middle ages ? Who imported literature from Cenr 
stantiaople, and opened for her an asylfam at Rome, 
Florence, Padua, Park, and Oxford? Who polished 
Europe by art, and refined her by leghdaHion. ? Who 
discovered the New World,, aad opened a passage to 
another ? Who were: the masters cf architecture^ of paint* 
hag, of musk ? Who invented the compass, and the art 
of printing ? Who were the poets, the hktarriauy the 
jurists, tke men of deep research and profound literal 
tuxe ? Wh a have exalted human nature, and made man 
appear again little less than the angels ? Were they not 
almost exclusively the professors of our cceed ? Were 
they who created aad possessed freedom under every 
shape and form, unfit for her enjoyment ? Were; men, 
deemed even now the hgbtB of the world, and the- bene- 
factors of tbft human race, the deluded victims of a 
slavish superstition ? But what is there in our creed, 
which renders us unfit for freedom ? Is it the doctrine 
of passive obedience ? No ; for the obedience we yield 
to authority, is not blind, but reasonable; our religion 
does not create despotism ; it supports every established 
constitution, which is not opposed to the laws of nature, 
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unless it be altered by those who are entitled to change 
it. In Poland it supported an elective monarch ; in 
France, an hereditary sovereign ; in Spain, an absolute 
or constitutional king indifferently ; in England, when 
the houses of York and Lancaster contended, it declared 
that he who was king de facto, was entitled to the obe- 
dience of the people. During the reign of the Tudors, 
there was a faithful adherence of the Catholics to their 
prince, under trials the most severe and galling ; because 
the constitution required it : the same waB exhibited by 
them to the ungrateful race of Stuart; but since the ex- 
pulsion of James, (foolishly called an abdication), have 
they not adopted with the nation at large, the doctrine of 
the revolution, “ that the crown is held in trust for the 
benefit of the people ; and that should the monarch 
violate his compact, the subject is freed from the bond of 
his allegiance ?” Has there been any form of government 
ever devised by man, to which the religion of Catholics 
has not been accommodated P Is there any obligation, 
either to a prince or to a constitution, which it does not 
enforce ? 

For nearly four centuries, whilst two nations struggled 
in the womb of Ireland, the one labouring to conquer, 
the other to defend, we find Religion always recommend- 
ing an adjustment, and exhibiting to her infuriated chil- 
dren, the olive branch of peace : we find her, in the person 
of O’Toole, the archbishop of Dublin, standing between 
the living and the dead, praying for the people, whilst 
the plague raged; and since the conquest has been com- 
pleted, whether by force or fraud, or both, we need not 
now inquire, has she not employed all her efforts to 
allay our heats, to bridle our passions, to prevent or stop 
the vain and fruitless attempts of her children to regain 
what they had lost? Has she ever ceased to pour the 
balm of consolation upon the wounds of the country, and 
to instil hope or resignation into her almost broken heart P 
Yet this is the religion, which is said to unfit us for 
freedom ! 

Dr. Do ylb. 
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ON CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

This paper, Gentlemen, insists upon the necessity of 
emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, and that is charged 
as part of the libel. If they had waited another year — 
if they had kept this prosecution impending for another 
year — how much would remain for a juiy to decide upon, 
I should be at a loss to discover. It seems as if the 
progress of public information were eating away the 
ground of the prosecution. Since the commencement of 
the prosecution, this part of the libel has unluckily re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. In that interval, 
our Catholic brethren have obtained that admission, 
which, it seems, it was a libel to propose. In what way 
to account for this, I am really at a loss. Have any 
alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of our Catho- 
lic brethren P Has the bigotted malignity of any indi- 
viduals been crushed, or has the stability of government, 
or that of the country, been weakened P or is one million 
of subjects stronger than four millions P Do you think 
that the benefit they have received, should be poisoned 
by the sting of vengeance ? If you think so, you must 
say to them, “ You have demanded emancipation, and 
you have got it; but we abhor your persons, we are out- 
raged at your success, and we will stigmatise, by a cri- 
minal prosecution, the adviser of that relief which you 
have obtained from the voice of your country !” I ask 
you, do you think, as honest men, anxious for the public 
tranquillity, conscious that there are wounds not yet 
completely cicatrized, that you ought to speak this lan- 
guage at this time, to men who are too much disposed to 
think, that in this very emancipation they have been 
saved from their own parliament by the humanity of their 
sovereign ? Or do you wish to prepare them for the re- 
vocation of these improvident concessions ? Do you think 
it wise or humane, at this moment, to insult them by 
sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth 
as their advocate ? I put it to your oaths ; do you think 
that a blessing of that kind — that a victory obtained by 
justice over bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma 
cast upon it by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
and honest enough to propose that measure P — to propose 
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the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, 
and giving liberty to all who had a right to> demand it; 
giving, I say, in the so much censured words of this paper, 
giving “ Universal Emancipation ?” 1 speak in the spirit 
of the British law, which makes liberty commensurate 
with, and inseparable from, British soil ; which proclaims 
even to the stranger and sojourner, the moment be sets 
his foot upon British earth, that the ground on winch he 
treads is holy, and consecrated. by the genius of Universal 
Emancipation. No matter in what language, his doom 
may have been pronounced—^no matter with what com~ 
plexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may have burned upon him-r^-no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down- 
no matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery, the first moment ho touches 
the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty; bis body swells beyond the measure of his chains, 
which hurst from around him ; and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated,, and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius 
oi Universal Emancipation. 

Curran. 


SUNDAY. 

T&k sanctification of the Lords day is om of those 
commandments, which the Lord himself has. given to 
man. Unquestionably, no divine, command needs an 
apology ; still, we cannot but see the beauty and propriety 
of this, which specially consecrates one day to the noblest 
and most important of our duties; which racala a man to 
his Creator. The poor mam worn down by fatigue, beat 
to the earth, and uncertain whether it will yield ham a 
miserable sustenance, forced to measure by hi* labour 
the day, which is not fang enough far him .2 the rich man, 
anxious, far the moat part, to spend it so as to get through 
it quickest; surrounded by those things m which the 
world affirms that happiness consists, and yet every 
moment filled with wonder ait not finding himself happy ; 
undeceived by the very olgecte from which her expected 
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complete satisfaction, and longing after other objects, 
which, when attained, will in like manner undeceive him ; 
the man overwhelmed by misfortune, and the man in- 
toxicated by prosperity ; the man wallowing in pleasures, 
and the man absorbed in the abstractions of science ; the 
statesman; the private individual; in fact, all of us find, 
in every object that surrounds us, an obstacle in our 
approach to the Divinity, a power which tends to attach 
us to those things for which we were not created, and to 
make us forget our noble origin, and the important end 
for which we were sent into the world. Here, then, ap- 
pears manifest the divine wisdom of that precept which 
takes us off from mortal cares, to call us back to the 
contemplation of celestial things ; which employs so many 
of even the unlearned mans days in a school of the 
sublimest philosophy ; which sanctifies the repose of the 
body, rendering it the type of that repose of eternal en- 
joyment, for which we all pant, and which our soul feels 
itself capable of enjoying ; of that precept which unites 
us in one temple, where our common prayers, reminding 
us of our common wants and miseries, make us feel that 
we are brethren. The Church, the constant guardian of 
this precept, dictates to her children the mode of following 
it in the most perfect and consistent manner. And among 
the means she selects, was it possible for her to forget 
that rite, of all others the most necessary ; constituting 
the very essence of Christian worship, for it is no other 
than the sacrifice of Jesus Christ himself; that sacrifice 
on which rests all faith, all knowledge, all rule, all hope ? 
Can the Christian, who voluntarily abstains from such a 
sacrifice on such a day, be the " just man who lives by 
faith ?” (Horn* i. 17, &c.) Is it possible for him to dis- 
play in a more barefaced manner how little he cares for 
the divine precept of sanctification ? Is it not evident 
that he has an aversion to Christianity in his heart ; and 
that he has renounced the greatest, the most sacred, and 
the most consoling object that faith presents ; that he has 
renounced Jesus Christ P To pretend that the Church 
should not denounce as a transgressor, the man who 
cherished such dispositions, were to desire her to forget 
that end for which she was instituted, and to allow us to 
fall back into the deadly air of heathenism. 

Manzoni, 
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SOURCES OF MECHANICAL POWER. 

It is well known to modem engineers, that there » 
virtue in a bushel of coals, properly consumed, to raise 
seventy millions of pounds weight a foot high. This is 
actually the average effect of an engine at this moment 
working in Cornwall. Let us pause a moment, and 
consider what this is equivalent to in matters of practice. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc from the valley of Char 
mouni is considered, and with justice, as the most toil- 
some feat that a strong man can execute in two days. 
The combustion of two pounds of coal would place him 
on the summit. 

The Menai bridge, one of the most stupendous works 
of art that have been raised by man in modem ages, con- 
sists of a mass of iron, not less than four millions of 
pounds in weight, suspended at a medium height of about 
120 feet above the sea. The consumption of seven 
bushels of coal would suffice to raise it to the place where 
it hangs. 

The great pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. 
It is 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in perpen- 
dicular height, and stands on eleven acres of ground. Its 
weight is, therefore, 12,760 millions of pounds, at a 
medium height of 125 feet; consequently it would be 
raised by the effort of about 630 chaldrons of coal, a 
quantity consumed in some foundries in a week. 

The annual consumption of coal in London is estimated 
at 1,500,000 chaldrons. The effort of this quantity 
would suffice to raise a cubical block of marble, 2,200 feet 
in the side, through a space equal to its own height, or 
to pile one such mountain upon another. The Monte 
Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, (which was erupted in a single 
night by volcanic fire), might have been raised, by such an 
effort, from a depth of 40,000 feet, or about eight miles. 

It will be observed, that, in the above statement, the 
inherent power of fuel is, of necessity, greatly under- 
rated. It is not pretended by engineers that the economy 
of fuel is yet pushed to its utmost limit, or that the 
whole effective power is obtained in any application of 
fire yet devised ; so that were we to say 100 millions in- 
stead of 70, we should probably be nearer the truth. 
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The powers of wind and water, which we are constantly 
impressing into our service, can scarcely be called latent 
or hidden ; yet h is not fully considered in general what 
they do effect for us. Those who would judge what ad- 
vantage may be taken of the wind, for example, even on 
land, (not to speak of navigation), may turn their eyes on 
Holland. A great portion of the most valuable and 
populous tract of this country Iks much below the level 
af the sea, and is only preserved from inundation by the 
maintenance of embankments. Though these suffice to 
keep out the abrupt influx of the ocean, they cannot oppose 
that law of nature by which fluids, in seeking their level, 
insinuate themselves through the pores and subterraneous 
channels of a loose sandy soil, and keep the country in a 
constant state of infiltration from below upwards. To 
counteract this tendency, as well as to get rid of the rain 
water, which has no natural outlet, pumps, worked by 
windmills, are established in great numbers on the dams 
and embankments, which pour out the water as from a 
leaky ship, and, in effect, preserve the country from sub- 
mersion, by taking advantage of every wind that blows. 
To drain the Haarlem lake would seem & hopeless pro- 
ject to any speculators but those who had the steam en- 
gine at their command, or had learned in Holland what 
may be accomplished by the constant agency of the 
desultory but unwearied powers of wind. But the Dutch 
engineer measures his surface, calculates the number of 
his pumps, and, trusting to time and his experience of 
the operation of the winds, for the success of his under- 
taking, boldly forms his plans to lay dry the bed of an 
inland sea, of which those who stand on one shore cannot 
see the other. To gunpowder, as a source of mechanical 
power, it seems hardly necessary to call attention; yet it 
is only when we endeavour to confine it, that we get a full 
conception of die immense energy of that astonishing 
agent. In count Rumford’s experiments, twenty-eight 
grains of powder confined in a cylindrical space, which it 
just filled, tore asunder a piece of iron which would have 
resisted a train of 400,000 pounds applied at no greater 
mechanical disadvantage. 

But chymiatry furnishes us with means of calling into 
sudden action forces of a character infinitely more tre* 
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mendous than that of gunpowder. The terrific violence 
of the different fulminating compositions is such, that 
they can only be compared to those untameable animals, 
whose ferocious strength has hitherto defied all useful 
management ; or rather to spirits evoked by the spells of 
a magician, manifesting a destructive and unapproachable 
power, which makes him but too happy to close his book, 
and break his wand, as the price of escaping unhurt from 
the storm he has raised. Such powers are not yet sub- 
dued to our purposes, whatever they may hereafter be ; 
but, in the expansive force of gases, liberated slowly and 
manageably from chymical mixtures, we have a host of 
inferior, yet still most powerful, energies, capable of being 
employed in a variety of useful ways, according to 
emergencies. 

Such are the forces which nature lends us for the ac- 
complishment of our purposes, and which it is the pro- 
vince of practical mechanics to teach us to combine and 
apply in the most advantageous manner, without which 
the mere command of power would amount to nothing. 
Practical mechanics is, in the most pre-eminent sense, a 
scientific art, and it may be truly asserted, that almost all 
the great combinations of modem mechanism, and many 
of its refinements and nicer improvements, are creations 
of pure intellect, grounding its exertion upon a moderate 
number of very elementary propositions in theoretical 
mechanics and geometry* On this head we might dwell 
long, and find ample matter both for reflection and won- 
der, but it would require, not volumes merely, but 
libraries, to enumerate and describe the prodigies of in- 
genuity which have been lavished on every thing con- 
nected with machinery and engineering. By these it is, 
that we are enabled to diffuse over the whole earth the 
productions of any part of it, to fill every comer of it 
with miracles of art and labour, in exchange for its 
peculiar commodities, and to concentrate around, us in 
our dwellings, apparel, and utensils, the skill and work- 
manship, not of a few expert individuals, but of all who 
in the present and past generations have contributed 1 their 
improvements to the processes of our manufactures. 

Sir J. W, Herschei.. 
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IRISH MISSIONARIES ON THE CONTINENT. 

In order to convey to the reader any adequate notion 
of the apostolical labours of that crowd of learned mis- 
sionaries, whom Ireland sent forth, in the course of this 
Gentury, to all parts of Europe, it would be necessary to 
transport him to the scenes of their respective missions ; 
to point out the difficulties they had to encounter, and the 
admirable patience and courage with which they sur- 
mounted them ; to show how inestimable was the service 
they rendered, during that dark period, by keeping the 
dying embers of learning awake, and how gratefully their 
names are enshrined, in the records of foreign lands, 
though but faintly, if at all, remembered in their own. 'it.* 
was, indeed, then, as it has been ever since, the peculiar* , * . 
fete of Ireland, that both in talent, and the fame thht^ * ; 
honourably rewards it, her sons prospered, far more # *' * 
umphantly, abroad than at home ; for while, of the nfeny • - 
who confined their labours to their native land, but fev-*^ 
have left those remembrances behind, which constitute faihe, 
those who carried the light of their talent and zeal to 
other lands, not only founded a lasting name for them- 
selves, but made their country, also, a partaker of their 
renown ; winning for her that noble title of the Island of 
the Holy and the Learned, which, throughout the night 
that overhung all the rest of Europe, she so long and 
proudly wore. Thus, the labours of the great [mission- 
ary, St. Columbanus, were, after his death, still vigorously 
carried on, both in France and Italy, by those disciples 
who had accompanied or joined him from Ireland ; and 
his favourite Gallus, to whom, in dying, he bequeathed 
his pastoral staff, became the founder of an abbey in 
Switzerland, which was, in the thirteenth century, erected 
into a princedom, while the territory belonging to it has, 
through all changes, borne the name of St. Gall. From 
his great assiduity in promulgating the gospel, and 
training up disciples capable of succeeding him in the 
task, this pious Irishman has been called, by a foreign 
martyrologist, the Apostle of the Allemanian nation. 
Another disciple and countryman of St. Columbanus, 
named Deicola, or in Irish, Dichuill, enjoyed, like his 
master, the patronage and friendship of the monarch 
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Clotaire II, who endowed the monastic establishment, 
formed by him at Luthra, with considerable grants of 
land. In various other parts of France, similar memo- 
rials of Irish sanctity may be traced. At the oelebcated 
monastery of Centula, in Panthieu, was seen a tomb en- 
graved with golden letters, telling that there lay the re- 
mains of the venerable priest, Caidoc, 44 to whom Ireland 
gave birth, and the Gallic land a grave.” The site of the 
hermitage of St. Fiacre, another Irish saint, was deemed 
so consecrated a spot, that to go on a pilgrimage thither 
was, to a late period, a frequent practice among the de- 
vout ; and we are told of the pious Anne of Austria, that 
when, in 1641, she visited the shrine of this Saint, so 
.^m^was the humility of her devotion, that she went the 
’ of the way, from Monceau to the town of Fiacre, 
*£i# foot.* Among the number of holy and eminent Irish- 
who thus extended their labours to France, must not 
**be forgotten St Fursa, who, after preaching among the 
, J$*st Angles, and converting many from paganism, passed 
bvdr into France, and building a monastery at Lagny, 
near the river Marne, remained there, spreading, around 
him the blessings of religious instruction, till his- death. 
In like manner, through most of the other countries of 
Europe, we hear of the progress of some of these adven- 
turous spirits, and track the course of their fertilising 
footsteps, through the wide waste of ignorance and pagan- 
ism which then prevailed. In Brabant, the brothers of 
St. Fursa, Ultan and Foillan, founded an establishment, 
which was long called the Monastery of the Irish ; and 
the elegant scholar, St. Livin, whom, by his own verses, 
we trace to the tomb of St. Bavo, in Ghent, proceeded 
thence, on a spiritual mission, through Flanders and 
Brahaut, prepared at every step for that crown of martyr- 
dom, which at length, from the hands of pagans, he suf- 
fered. With the same enterprising spirit we find St. 
Fridolin, sumamed the Traveller, a native, it is sup- 
posed, of Connaught, exploring the Rhine for some 
uninhabited island, and at length fixing himself upon 
Seckingen, where he founded a church, and a religious 
house for females, which he lived to see prosper under his 
own eyes. Next to the generous self devotion of these 
holy adventurers, thus traversing atone the land of the 
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infidel and die stranger, the feeling of gratitude with 
which after ages have cltmg to their names, forms one of 
the most pleasing topics of reflection which history 
affords ; and few, if any, of our Irish missionaries left 
behind them more grateful recollections, than for centuries 
consecrated every step of the course of Fridolin, the 
Traveller, through Lorraine, Alsace, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

Moore. 


ADDRESS TO GREECE. 


Nursling of freedom ! from her mountain nest 
She early taught thy eagle wing to soar. 

With eye undazzled, and with fearless breast, 

^ _ _ r v-j r. tr '1 


To heights of glory never reached before. 

Far on the cliff of time, all grand and hoar. 
Proud of her charge, thy lofty deeds she rears 
With her own deathless trophies, blazon’d o’er, 
As mind-marks for the gaze of after years — 
Vainly they journey on — no match for thee appears. 



But be not thine, fair land, the dastard strife 
Of yon degenerate race — along their plains 
They heard that call — they started into life. 

They felt their limbs a moment free from chains : 
The foe came on : — but shall the minstrel’s strains 
Be sullied by the story ! — hush, my lyre ; 

Leave them amidst the desolate waste that reigns 
Round Tyranny’s dark march of lava fire — 

Leave them amid their shame — their bondage to expire 


Oh, be not thine such strife ! — there heaves no sod 
Along thy fields, hut hides a hero’s head, 

And when you charge for freedom and for God, 

Then — then be mindftil of the mighty dead ! 

Think that your field of battle is the bed 
Where slumber hearts, that never fear’d a foe, 

And while you feel, at each electric tread. 

Their spirit thro' your veins indignant glow. 

Strong be your sabres* sway for freedom’s vengeful blow. 
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O, sprung from those who by Eurotas dwelt ! 

Have ye forgot their deeds on yonder plain. 

When, pouring through the pass, the Persian felt 
The band of Sparta was not there in vain P — 

Have ye forgot how o'er the glorious slain 
Greece bade her bard the immortal story write ? 

Oh ! if your bosoms one proud thought retain 
Of those who perished in that deathless fight. 

Awake, like them be free, or sleep with names as bright. 

Relics of heroes, from your glorious bed. 

Amid your glorious slumbers do ye feel 
The rush of war loud thundering o’er your head ? 
Hear ye the sound of Hellas* charging steel. 

Hear ye their victor cry ? — the Moslems reel ! 

On, Greeks ! for freedom on, — they fly — they fly ! 

Oh ! how the aged mountains know that peal. 

Thro* all their echoing tops, while grand and high 
Thermopyle’s deep voice gives back the proud reply. 

Oh ! for the pen of him whose bursting tear 
Of childhood told his fame in after days. 

Oh ! for that bard, to Greece and freedom dear. 

The bard of Lesbos, with his kindling lays. 

To hymn, regenerate land, thy lofty praise ; 

Thy brave unaided strife — to tell the shame 
Of Europe’s freest sons, who, ’mid the rays 
Thro’ time’s far vista blazing from thy name, 

Caught no ennobling glow from that immortal flame. 

Not even the deeds of him, who, late afar. 

Shook the astonished nations with his might. 

Not even the deeds of her, whose wings of war 
Wide o’er the ocean stretch their victor flight,^ — 
Not they shall rise with half the unbroken light 
Above the waves of time, fair Greece, as thine ; 

Earth never yet produced in Heaven’s high sight. 
Thro’ all her climates, offerings so divine. 

As thy proud sons have paid at freedom’s sacred shrine. 

Ye isles of beauty, from your dwelling blue, 

Lift up to Heaven that shout unheard too long, 
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Ye mountains, steep’d in glory’s distant hue. 

If with you lives the memory of that song 
Which freedom taught you, the proud strain prolong. 
Echo each name that in her cause hath died. 

Till grateful Greece enrol them with the throng 
Of her illustrious sons, who on the tide 
Of her immortal verse, eternally shall glide. 

Callanan. 


A CALM. 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away. 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray. 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 

Fresh as if Day again were bom. 

Again upon the lap of Mom ! 

When the light blossoms, rudely tom 
And scattered at the whirlwind’s will. 

Hang floating in the pure air still. 

Filling it all with precious balm. 

In gratitude for this sweet calm ; — 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’twere that lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

When, ’stead of one unchanging breeze. 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 

And each a different perfume bears, — 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone. 

And waft no other breath than theirs ! 

Blest power of sunshine ! genial Day, 

What balm, what life is in thy ray ! 

Moore, 
l 3 
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THE TRUMPET. 

The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land. 

Light up the beacon pyre ! 

A hundred hills have seen the brand. 

And waved the sign of fire. 

A hundred banners to the breeze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast — 

And hark ! — was that the sound of seas P 
A king to war went past ! 

The chief is arming in his hall. 

The peasant by his hearth ; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call. 

And rises from the earth. 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye — 

They come not back, though all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 

E’en for the marriage altar crowned. 

The lover quits his bride. 

And all this haste, and change, and fear, 

By earthly clarion spread ! 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 
The blast that wakes the dead ?” 

Mrs. Hemans. 


FUNERAL ORATION OF HENRIETTA ANNE OF ENG- 
LAND, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

I was, then, still destined to render this funereal duty 
to the most high, and most puissant Princess, Henrietta 
Anne of England, Duchess of Orleans. She, whom I 
had seen so attentive, while I rendered the same duty to 
the queen, her mother, was to be, so soon after, the sub- 
ject of a similar discourse, and my sad voice was reserved 
for this deplorable ministry. O vanity ! O nothingness ! 
O mortals! ignorant of their destinies! Would she 
have believed it, six months since ? And you, sirs, would 
you have thought, while she shed so many tears in this 
place, that she was so soon to re-assemble you there, to 
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weep over herself. Princess, worthy object of the admi- 
ration of two great kingdoms, was it not enough that 
England mourned your absence, without being yet reduced 
to mourn your death ? And France, who saw you agmn 
with sOv much joy, environed with a new renown, had she 
now no other pomps, no other triumphs for you, on 
your return from that famous voyage, whence you had 
brought back so much glory, and hopes so fair ? “ Vanity 
of vanities, and all is vanity.” It is the only word which 
remains to me ; it is the only reflection, which, in so 
strange an occurrence, a grief so just and so sensible per- 
mits me to use. Neither have I searched the sacred 
volumes, to find in them a text which I could apply to 
this princess. I have taken without study and without 
choice, the first words which Ecclesiastes presents to me, 
in which, although vanity has been so often named, it 
still appears to me not sufficiently so for the design which 
I propose to myself. I wish, in a single misfortune, to 
deplore all the calamities of the human race ; and in a 
single death, to show the death and the nothingness of all 
human grandeurs. This text, which suits all the con- 
ditions and all the events of our life, by a particular reason 
becomes suitable to my unhappy subject ; for never have 
the vanities of the earth been so clearly exposed, nor so 
loftily confounded. No, after what we have just seen, 
health is but a name, Jife is but a dream, glory is but a 
phantom, accomplishments and pleasures but dangerous 
amusements : all is vain in us, except the sincere avowal 
which we make of our vanities before God, and the set- 
tled judgment which makes us despise all that we are. 

But, do I speak the truth ? Man, whom God has made 
to his image, is he only a shade ? That, which Jesus 
Christ has come from heaven to seek on earth ; that, 
which he has thought it no degradation to purchase with 
all his blood, is it merely a nothing P Let us recognise 
our error. Doubtless, this sad spectacle of human 
vanities imposed upon us, and the public hope, sud- 
denly frustrated by the death of this princess, impelled 
us too far. Man must not be permitted altogether to des- 
pise himself ; lest, believing, with the impious, that life 
is but a game in which hazard reigns, he follows without 
rule and without guidance, the will of his blind desires. 
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It is therefore Ecclesiastes, alter having commenced his 
divine work by the words which I have recited, after 
having filled ail its pages with the contempt of human 
things, wishes at last to show to man something more 
solid, and concludes his whole discourse by saying, “Fear 
God and keep his commandments ; for that is the whole 
man ; and know that the Lord will bring into judgment 
all things that are done, whether good or evil.” Thus, all 
is vain in man, if we regard what he gives to the world ; 
but on the contrary, all is important, if we consider 
what he owes to God. Once more, all is vain in man, 
if we regard the course of his mortal life ; but all is 
precious, all is important, if we contemplate the term at 
which it ends, and the account which he must render 
of it. Let us meditate, then, to day, in sight of this 
altar and of this tomb, die first and the last words 
of Ecclesiastes ; the one which shows the nothingness of 
man; the other which establishes his greatness. Let this 
tomb convince us of our nothingness, provided that this 
altat, on which a victim of so great price is daily 
offered for us, at the same time, instructs us in our 
dignity. 

Bossuet. 


GOVERNMENT OF PARAGUAY. 

A cacique , or war-chief, a c orregidor for the administra- 
tion of justice, regidors and alcades for the police and the 
superintendence of the public works, composed the civil, 
military, and political establishment of the reductions. 
These magistrates were elected by the general assembly 
of the citizens ; but it appears that they were only per- 
mitted to choose out of a certain number of persons, 
proposed by the missionaries : this was a tyw borrowed 
from the senate and people of Rome. 

There was, moreover, an officer called fiscal, a kind of 
public censor, elected by the elders. He kept a register 
of all the males capable of bearing arms. A teniente 
was the inspector of children ; he conducted them to the 
church, and attended them to the schools, carrying a 
long stick in his hand ; he reported to the missionaries. 
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such observations as he had made on the manners, dis- 
positions, and good or bad qualities of his pupils. 

Finally, the village was divided into several quarters, 
each of which had a superintendent. As the Indians 
are naturally sluggish and improvident, a person was ap- 
pointed to overlook the agricultural operations, and to 
compel the heads of families to cultivate their lands. — 
In case of any infringement of the laws, the first fault 
was punished by a secret reprimand from the missionaries; 
the second, by a public penance at the door of the 
church, as among the early Christians ; the third by the 
whip. But in the century and a-half, during which this 
republic subsisted, we scarcely find a single instance of 
an Indian who incurred the last-mentioned chastisement. 
" All their faults,” says Charlevoix, “ are the faults of 
children; they continue such all their lives in many 
things, and have likewise all the good qualities of in- 
fancy.” The indolent were sentenced to cultivate a larger 
portion of the common field ; so that a judicious economy 
had made the very defects of these innocent creatures 
subservient to the general prosperity. 

The missionaries, while they confined the multitude to 
the prime necessaries of life, were capable of distinguish- 
ing, among the flock, those children whom nature had 
marked for higher destinies. According to Plato’s plan, 
they separated such as gave indications of genius, in order 
to initiate them in the sciences and letters. This select 
number was called the Congregation ; the children be- 
longing to it were educated in a kind of seminary, and 
subjected to the same rigid silence, seclusion, and study, 
as the disciples of Pythagoras. Such was the emulation 
which prevailed among them, that, the mere threat of 
being sent back to the inferior schools plunged a pupil 
into the deepest distress. It was this excellent institution 
that was destined, one day, to furnish the country with 
priests, magistrates, and heroes. 

The villages of the reductions occupied a considerable 
space, generally on the bank of a river and in an agree- 
able situation. All the houses were uniform, built of 
stone, and of a single story ; the streets were spacious, 
and as straight as a line. In the centre of the village 
was the public square, formed by the church, the habita- 
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tion of the missionaries, the arsenal, the public granary, 
the house of refuge, and the inn for strangers. The 
churches -were handsome and highly ornamented ; the 
walls were covered with pictures, separated by festoons 
of natural flowers and foliage. On festivals, perfumed 
waters were sprinkled in the nave/ and the sanctuary was 
strewed with die flowers of lianas* The cemetery, 1 situated 
behind the church, formed an oblong square enclosed 
with Walls about breast high* It was bordered all round 
by an alley of palm trees and cypresses, and intersected 
longitudinally by other alleys of lemon and orange trees. 
That in the middle led to a chapel, where was said, eveiy 
Monday/ a mass for the dead. From the end of the 
streets of the village/ avenues of the finest and largest 
trees led to other chapels which were seen in the distance : 
these religious monuments served as boundaries to the 
processions/ oti occasions of extraordinary solemnity. On 
Sunday, after mass, the ceremonies of betrothing and 
marriage Were performed, and* in the evening, the cate- 
chumens and infants were baptised, in the same manner 
as in the primitive church. 

The principal festivals wore announced by extraordi- 
nary parade. On the preceding evening, bonfires were 
kindled, the streets were illuminated, and the children 
danced in the public square. Next morning, at day- 
break, the soldiers appeared under arms. The war- 
cacique, who headed them, was mounted on a stately 
charger, and proceeded under a canopy, borne by two 
horsemen at his side. At noon, after divine service, an 
entertainment was given to such strangers as happened 
to be at the place, and a small quantity of wine was 
allowed to be drunk. In the evening, there were races, 
at which the two fathers were present, to deliver the 
prizes to the victors ; and as soon as it was dark, they 
gave the signal for retiring, on which all these happy and 
peaceful families repaired to their homes, to enjoy the 
sweets of repose. 

Chateaubriand. 
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THE CRUSADERS IK JERUSALEM. 

Tub imagination, says a celebrated historian, can hardly, 
kithe midst of carnage, dwell on the touching picture 
of the Christians of Jerusalem, whose chains had just 
been broken by the crusaders. Scarcely was the city 
taken, when they were seen hurrying to meet the con 
querors. They shared with them the victuals which 
they had been able to hide from the search of the 
Saracens. All returned thanks together to the God who 
had given victory to the arms of the soldiers of the cross. 

Peter the hermit, who, five years before, had promised 
to arm the West for the deliverance of the faithful of 
Jerusalem, was then to enjoy the spectacle of their grati- 
tude and of their exultation. The Christians of the 
Holy City, amidst the crowd of crusaders, seemed to 
seek, to see alone the generous cenobite, who had visited 
them in their sufferings, and all whose promises had been 
just accomplished. They pressed, in a crowd, around the 
venerable hermit ; it was to him they addressed their can- 
ticles ; him they proclaimed their liberator ; they related 
to him the evils they had suffered during his absence ; 
they could scarcely believe what passed under their eyes, 
and, in their enthusiasm, they were astonished that a single 
man should have been employed by the Almighty to 
arouse so many nations, and to operate so many prodigies. 

At the sight of their brethren whom they had delivered, 
the pilgrims, doubtless, recalled to mind that they were 
come to adore at the tomb of Jesus Christ. The pious 
Godfrey, who had abstained from carnage after the victory, 
quitted his companions, and, followed by three servants, 
repaired, unarmed and barefoot, to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The news of this act of devotion was 
quickly diffused throughout the Christian army ; imme- 
diately all vengeance, all fury was appeased; the cru- 
saders laid aside their bloody garments, made Jerusalem 
resound with their groans, with their sobs, and, conducted 
by the cleargy, marched together, barefoot and bareheaded, 
to the church of the Resurrection. 

When the Christian army was thus assembled on 
Calvary, night began to fall; silence reigned over the 
public places and around the ramparts ; no sounds were 
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heard any longer in the Holy City, save canticles of 
penitence, and those words of Isaiah : You, who love 
Jerusalem, rejoice with her . The crusaders then showed 
a devotion so lively and so tender, that one would have 
said, according to the remark of a modem historian, that 
these men, who had just taken a city by assault, were 
come from a long retreat and a profound meditation on 
our mysteries. 

Pere Geramb. 


THE PLAGUE IN LONDON IN 1665. 

In the depth of the last winter, two or three isolated cases 
of plague had occurred in the outskirts of the metro- 
polis. The fact excited alarm, and directed the at- 
tention of the public to the weekly variations in the lulls 
of mortality. On the one hand, the cool temperature of 
the air, and the frequent changes in the weather, were 
hailed as favourable circumstances ; on the other, it 
could not be concealed that the number of deaths, from 
whatever cause it arose, was progressively on the advance. 
In this state of suspense, alternately agitated by their 
hopes and fears, men looked to the result with the most 
intense anxiety ; and at length, about the end of May, 
under the influence of a warmer sun, and with the aid of 
a close and stagnant atmosphere, the evil burst forth in 
all its terrors. From the centre of St. Giles's the in- 
fection spread with rapidity over the adjacent parishes, 
threatened the court at Whitehall, and in defiance of 
every precaution, stole its way into the city. A general 
panic ensued. The nobility and gentry were the first to 
flee ; the royal family followed ; and then all, who valued 
their personal safety more than the considerations of 
home and interest, prepared to imitate the example. For 
wome weeks the tide of emigration flowed from every 
outlet towards the country ; it was checked at last by the 
refusal of the lord mayor to grant certificates of health, 
and by the opposition of the neighbouring townships, 
which rose in their own defence, and formed a barrier 
round the devoted city. 

The absence of the fugitives, and the consequent cessation 
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ef trade and breaking up of establishments, served to 
aggravate the calamity. It was calculated that forty 
thousand servants had been left without a home, and the 
number ©f artisans and labourers thrown out of employ- 
ment was still* mere considerable. The mortality was 
at first confined chiefly to the lower classes, carrying off 
in a larger proportion) the children than the adult, the 
females than the men. But by the end of June, so rapid 
was the diffusion, so destructive were the ravages of the 
disease, that the civil authorities deemed it time to ex- 
ercise the powers with which they had been invested by 
an act of James I, " for the charitable relief and order* 
mg of persons infected with the plague.” 

They divided the parishes into districts, and allotted to 
each district a competent number of officers, under the 
denomination of examiners, searchers, nurses, and watch- 
men. They ordered that the existence of the disease, 
wherever k might penetrate, should be made known to 
the public by a red cross, one foot in length, painted on 
the door, with the words, “ Lord, have mercy on us,” 
placed above it. 

From that moment the house was closed ; all egress 
for the space of one month was inexorably refused ; and 
the wretched inmates were doomed to remain under the 
same roof, communicating death one to the other. Of 
these, many sank under the horrors of their situation : 
many were rendered desperate. They eluded the vigilance, 
or corrupted the fidelity, of the watchmen ; and by their 
escape, instead of avoiding, served only to disseminate 
the contagion. Provision was also made for the speedy 
interment of the dead. In the day time, officers were 
always on the watch to withdraw, from public view, the 
bodies of those who expired in the streets : during the 
night the tinkling of a bell, accompanied with the glare 
of links, announced the approach of the pest- cart, making 
its round to receive' the victims of the last twenty-four 
hours. No coffins were prepared ; no funeral service 
was read ; no. mourners were permitted to follow the re* 
mains of their relations or friends. The cart proceeded 
to . the nearest cemetery, and shot its burden into the 
common grave, a deep and spacious pit, capable of 
holding, seme scores of bodies, and dug in the ehurch- 
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yard, or, when the church-yard was hill, in the outskirts 
of the parish. The disease generally manifested itself 
by the usual febrile symptoms of shivering, nausea, head- 
ache, and delirium, in some, them affections were so 
mild as to be mistaken for a slight and transient indis- 
position. The victim saw not, or would not see, the in- 
sidious approach of his foe ; he applied to his usual 
avocations, tall a sudden faintness came on, the maculae, 
the fatal “ tokens/’ appeared an his breast, and, within an 
hour, life was extinct. But, in most cases, the pain and 
the delirium left no room for doubt. On the third or 
fourth day, buboes or carbuncles arose ; if these could be 
made to suppurate, recovery might be anticipated ; if 
they resisted the efforts of nature, and the skill of the 
physician, death was inevitable. The sufferings of the 
patients often threw them into paroxysms of phrensy. 
They burst the bands by which they were confined to 
their beds ; they precipitated themselves from the win- 
dows; they ran naked into the streets, and plunged into 
the river. 

During the months of July and August, the weather 
was sultry, the heat more and more oppressive. The 
eastern parishes, which at first had been spared, became 
the chief seat of the pestilence, and the more substantial 
citizens, whom it had hitherto respected, suffered in 
common with their less opulent neighbours. In many 
places, the regulations of the magistrates could no longer 
be enforced. The nights did not suffice for the burial of 
the dead, who were now borne in coffins to their graves 
at all hours of the day ; and it was inhuman to shut up 
the dwellings of the infected poor, whose families must 
have perished through want, had they not been permitted 
to go and seek relief. London presented a wide and 
heart-rending scene of misery and desolation. Rows of 
houses stood tenantless and open to the winds ; others, in 
almost equal numbers, exhibited the red cross flaming on 
the doors. The chief thoroughfares, so lately trodden by 
the feet of thousands, were overgrown with grass. To 
dissipate the pestilential miasm, fires of sea-coal, in the 
proportion of one fire to every twelve houses, wew 
kindled in every street, court, and alley of London and 
Westminster. They were kept banting three days and 
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nights, and were at last extinguished by a heavy and 
continuous fall of rain. The next bill exhibited a con- 
siderable reduction in the amounts of deaths ; and the 
survivors congratulated each other on the cheering pros- 
pect. But the cup was soon dashed from their lips; and, 
in the folk) wing week, more than ten thousand victims, a 
number hitherto unknown, sank under the augmented 
violence of the disease. Yet, even now, when hope had 
yielded to despair, their deliverance was at hand. The 
high winds, which usually accompany the autumnal 
equinox, cooled and purified the air ; the fever, though 
equally contagious, assumed a less malignant form, and 
its ravages were necessarily more confined, from the dimi- 
nution of the population, on which it had hitherto fed. 
The weekly burials successively decreased from thousands 
to hundreds; and, in the beginning of December, seventy- 
three parishes were pronounced clear of the disease. The 
intelligence was hailed with joy by the emigrants, who 
returned in crowds to take possession of their homes, and 
resume their usual occupations : in February, the court 
was once more fixed at Whitehall, and the nobility and 
gentry followed the footsteps of the sovereign. 

Though more than one hundred thousand individuals 
are said to have perished, yet, in a short time, the chasm 
in the population was no longer discernible. The plague 
continued, indeed, to linger in particular spots, but its 
terrors were forgotten, or despised ; and the streets, so 
recently abandoned by the inhabitants, were again thronged 
with multitudes in the eager pursuit of profit, or pleasure, 
or crime. 

Lingard. 


THE MIRAGE. 

The phenomenon of the mirage excites in the pilgrim of 
the deserts those alternations of hope and disappoint- 
ment, which add to the miseries of his actual situation. 
He sees before him lakes of water, which are gone the 
instant he arrives at the spot, where he fancied they of- 
fered their refreshment to his feverish lips. The Arabs 
are familiar with this remarkable appearance, and they 
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are seldom deceived by it ; although, if the mirage and 
a real stream could be seen at the same time, it would be 
difficult to distinguish the reality from the delusion. 
The guides of the European traveller often amuse them- 
selves by calling to him that water is in sight, when they 
are upon the most thirsty spots of a sandy or gravelly 
plain. Burckhardt has described the mirage with his 
usual felicity : “ During the whole day’s march we were 
surrounded on all sides by lakes of mirage, called by the 
Arabs, Serab. Its colour was of the purest azure, and 
so clear, that the shadows of the mountains, which bor- 
dered the horizon, were reflected in it with the greatest 
precision, and the delusion of its being a sheet of water 
was thus rendered more perfect. I had often seen the 
mirage in Syria and Egypt, but always found it of a 
whitish colour, rather resembling a morning mist, seldom 
lying steady on the plain, but in continual vibration ; but 
here it was very different, and had the most perfect re- 
semblance to water. The great dryness of the air and 
earth in this desert may be the cause of the difference. 
The appearance of water approached also much nearer 
than in Syria and Egypt, being often not more than two 
hundred paces from us ; whereas I had never seen it 
before at a distance of less than half a mile. There 
were at one time about a dozen of these false lakes 
around us ; each separated from the other, and for the 
most part in the low grounds.” The mirage is caused 
by the extraordinary refraction, which the rays of the 
sun undergo, in passing through masses of air in contact 
with a surface greatly heated. These atmospheric delu- 
sions are not confined to the appearance of water in the 
desert. The traveller, fainting beneath a burning sun, 
sees a tree in the distance, sufficiently large for him to 
find a shade beneath its boughs. He quickens his pace, 
hoping to enjoy half an hour of refreshing coolness 
before his camels shall have passed. The tree is really a 
miserable shrub, that does not afford shade enough to 
shelter one of his hands. This magnifying of objects is 
produced by the slight vapour, which rises when the heat 
is greatest. When the sun gleams on the sand hills, 
they appear at an immense distance ; the traveller hopes 
that his camels may be spared the pain of crossing these 
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slippery ascents ; when, in a few minutes, he is close 
upon them, and sees a man or a camel within a stone’s 
throw, toiling to the top. As the sun ascends towards 
the zenith, and the earth and the currents of the air as- 
sume different temperatures, the phenomena of the 
mirage present numerous modifications. Humboldt 
states, that, in the plains of South America, where the 
air is very dry, he often saw the images of troops of wild 
oxen suspended in the air, long before the eye could see 
the oxen themselves ; and the small currents of air were 
of such a variable temperature, that the legs of some 
appeared to rest upon the ground, while others were 
elevated above it. In Arabia, Niebuhr observed the 
image of an animal reversed, before he saw the direct 
image. Sometimes towers, and large masses of apparent 
buildings, are seen upon the horizon, which disappear at 
intervals, without the traveller’s being able to decide upon 
the true forms of the objects, which are, probably, little 
sand hills, beyond the ordinary range of vision. All 
these phenomena are modifications of the mirage, though 
the name is generally applied to the unreal lakes of 
the desert. The Persian and Arabian poets make 
frequent allusion to these magical effects of terrestrial 
refraction. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, PREVIOUS TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

i must acknowledge, that I saw nothing more worthy of 
applause or admiration, than the wisdom of the reigning 
government ; than the exact order which prevails 
throughout ; than the noble and edifying conduct of the 
cavaliers, united to their humble and elegant politeness 
to all manner of people, and especially to visiters. The 
people endeavour to imitate the politeness of their 
masters, as far as possible. 

The grand master commands in quality of king, with 
reference to the people ; and of superior, as to the mem- 
bers of the oijder. 

He has continually at his court many cavaliers of the 
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most ancient and most illustrious houses in all Christen- 
dom ; for there is no distinguished family in Europe 
which does not feel a pride in having its members in the 
order of St. John. 

Though the order be, in its institution, a military 
one, the knights are not the less hospitallers on that 
account ; and the order, at all times, has constantly and 
carefully conserved this cherished end of its establish- 
ment ; for, whilst the cavaliers are always girt for the 
combat, and are never without arms in their hands, to 
fight the foemen of our faith; at the same time, they are 
ever ready to extend their charity to every object of com- 
passion which comes near their hospital. And that all the 
cavaliers may have it in their power to practise this most 
precious duty, every hotel or priory has a day marked 
out for it, which its members shall devote to the service 
of the sick. Monday belongs to the Knights of Pro- 
vence; the hotel of France has Tuesday; Wednesday 
belongs to the hotel of Auvergne ; Thursday to the hotel 
of Castile ; • that of Arragon has Friday ; Saturday 
belongs to the hotel of Italy ; and that of Germany has 
Sunday. The sick are served, invariably, in valuable 
vessels of solid silver. Every morning, the grand master, 
followed by the grand cross, pays a visit to the hospital, 
(a duty with which he sometimes complies after dinner), 
in order to know personally whether the commanders do 
their duty by the sick, whether the patients are well 
taken care of, and want nothing that may be necessary 
in their situation. When any of the knights are in the 
number of the ailing, they are attended by the grand 
master himself. 1 do not think that any thing can be 
seen in the universe more edifying, than the extreme 
order invariably observed in the hospital. The charity 
of the cavaliers ascends sometimes to so sublime a height, 
that many amongst them may be seen performing such 
acts of virtue, as are only to be compared to those which 
we admire in the very greatest saints. 

The first church of the order is that of St. John, as 
well as the most richly ornamented. We saw two large 
silver figures, of the human height ; the one a St. John, the 
other a St. Luke : they stand one at either side of the 
grand altar. Between the choir and the nave there 
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hangs a silver lustre, which they say cost 60,000 Maltese 
crowns. It is a gift from the commander, Fardello de 
Trapano. Every tongue has a particular chapel in the 
church ; the French knights one, the German knights ' 
another, &c. The very finest and most highly polished 
marble incrusts the internal surface of these chapel walls. 

I shall add, in conclusion, that the greatest glory and 
principal ornament of Malta is the great number of 
illustrious knights which it possesses, whose valour is 
only to be equalled by their birth. They have the honour 
of being the zealous defenders of our holy faith, ever 
ready, at a moment’s warning, to traverse the seas, and 
peril their existence in its defence. In their history, we 
read, with the utmost admiration, the account which is 
given of their great exploits, and of the prodigious suc- 
cesses of their arms. But the principal subject of an 
eulogy, which shall be worthy of them, will be, that, at 
present as well as in anterior times, in their home upon 
the rock of Malta, as well as everywhere else throughout 
the world, the knights have been known, invariably, to 
practise the purest and sublimest virtues inculcated by 
Christianity. Down to the present hour they continue to 
confer infinite honour on the Catholic religion. 

Letter of a Jesuit Missionary. 

[Since the above was written, Malta, first treacherously 
' betrayed into the hands of the French directory, has be- 
come subject to England. The knights, bereft of their 
little territory, have sought a retreat in Muscovy.] 


ST. PETERS CHURCH AT ROME. 

But lo ! the dome ! — the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 

Christ’s mighty shrine, above his martyrs’ tomb 1 
I have beheld the Ephesian miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackall in their shade ; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i’ the sim, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary, the while th’ usurping Moslem pray’d. 
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But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone — with nothing like to thee : 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Sion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect P Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

And why ? it is not lessen’d ; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the Genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow . 

Thou movest, but increasing with the advance. 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonize — 

All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles — richer painting — shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome, which vies 
In air, with earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sit s on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must claim. 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break. 

To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 

And, as the ocean many bays will make. 

That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 

To more immediate objects, and control 

Thy thoughts, until thy mind hath got by heart * 

Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part. 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 

Not by its fault- — but thine : our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and, as it is, 

That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
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Outshining and o’erwhelnaing edifice 

Fools our fond gaze, and, greatest of the great. 

Defies, at first, our nature’s littleness ; 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

Then pause, and be enlighten’d ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe, which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art, and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 

Byron. 


THE PILGRIM. 

The faded palm-branch in hia hand, 

Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land. — Scott. 

Art thou come from the far-off land at last ? 

Thou that hast wander’d long ! 

Thou art come to a home, whence the smile hath pass’d. 
With the merry voice of song. 

For the sunny glance, and the bounding heart, 
Thou wilt seek — but all are gone ; 

They parted, e’en as waters part, 

To meet in the deep alone ! 

And thou — from thy lip is fled the glow. 

From thine eye the light of mom ; 

And the shades of thought o’erhang thy brow. 

And thy cheek with life is worn. 

Say what thou hast brought from the distant shore. 
For thy wasted youth to pay P 
Hast thou treasure to win thee joys once more ? 
Hast thou vassals to smooth thy way ? 

“ I have brought but the palm-branch in my hand. 
Yet I call not my bright youth lost ! 

I have won but high thought in the Holy Land, 
Yet I count not too dear the cost ! 
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“ I look on the leaves of the deathless tree — 
The records of ray track ; 

And better than youth, in its flush of glee. 

Are the memories they give me back ! 

“ They speak of toil and of high emprise. 

As in words of solemn cheer ; 

They speak of lonely victories 
O’er pain, and doubt, and fear. 

“ They speak of scenes, which have now become 
Bright pictures in my breast ; 

Where my spirit finds a glorious home. 

And the love of my heart can rest. 

“ They pass not from these scenes away. 

Like tints of shower or sun ; 

Oh ! beyond all treasures that know decay. 

Is the wealth my soul hath won ! 

“ A rich light thence o’er my life’s decline. 

An inborn light is cast ; 

For the sake of the palm from the holy shrine, 

I bewail not my bright days past ” 

Mrs. Hbmans. 


LADY ! STAR OF BRIGHTEST RAY. 

Lady ! star of brightest ray. 

Which this world of darkness guides. 

Light thy pilgrim on his way. 

For his soul in thee confides ! 

Thou art like the fragrant bough 
Of the beauteous cassia tree — 

Like the orient myrrh art thou. 

Whose sweet breath is worthy thee. 

Lady ! when the sufferer mourns, 

Tis to thee he bends his eye : 

Tis to thee the sinner turns. 

Virgin of the cloudless sky ! 
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Thee te s Wiedwn’e Sea compared 
To the towering cedar trees ; 

And the church which thou dost guard. 

To Mount Sion’s cypresses. 

Thou art like the palm-trees green. 

Which their richest fruits have given. 

Thou the olive — radiant queen ! 

Blooming in the bow’r of heaven. 

Brightest planet of the sea, 

Dazeling gate in heaven’s abode — 

Virgin in the agony. 

Mother, daughter, spouse of God! 

Though the curse that Eve had brought 
O’er her children, threatening stood, ' 

All the evils that she wrought. 

Lady ! thou hast turn’d to good. 

Bowring’s Spanish Poetry. 

THE VALLEY OF JOSAPHAT. 

The Valley of Josaphat is also called in Scripture the 
Valley of Lara, the Royal Valley, the Valley of Mel- 
ehisedech. It was there that the king of Sodom came 
to compliment Abraham, after the victory which that 
patriarch had gained over five kings. It lies between 
Mount Olivet and Mount Moria. Its aspect is extremely 
mournful. The gothic walls of Jerusalem, by which it is 
erowned on the western side, diffuse a shade over it, a 
kind of gloom well calculated to retain the soul in those 
serious reflections, to which the very name of Josaphat 
ought naturally give birth. It appears to have been at 
all times a place of burial ; the eye can rest only on 
trophies of death. One .finds there tombs of the remotest 
antiquity ; — one finds them a day old. It is toward this 
valley that the Jews, scattered throughout the world, turn 
their eyes; thousands amongst them, even in the flower 
of life, quit their country with the hope of being one day 
buried there. Their sepulchral stones are there innu- 
merable ; they cover the whole of the Mount of Offence, 
(a name given to the mountain where Solomon became a 
prevaricator) ; they extend along the torrent of Oedroif, 
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and ascend behind the tombs of Absalom, Zachary, and 
Josaphat, as far as the road of Bethany. The village of 
Siloc is so surrounded with them, that it appears to form 
part of this vast grave of the Israelites. 

The Valley of Josaphat is a valley of mystery. Its 
name, which signifies Judgment of God , awakens in the 
soul I know not what sweet and terrible thoughts, an 
ineffable mingling of hope and terror. According to the 
prophet Joel, men will there, one day, appear before the 
supreme Judge. 

Come from the yawning tomb 

Soul 8 of the dead, appear ! 

In your old shapes, snatch'd from the rending womb 
Of Death; God calls you forth ! Your God is near! 

Torn from their cold repose. 

Gasping, amazed, the unaccustom’d breath. 

Pale round their Judge the shiv’ring nations close, 

And shake from their gaunt frames the dust of death. 

Pere Geramb. 


CAPTIVITY OF POPE PIUS VI. 

As soon as the treaty of Tolentino was signed, the 
French Directory sent commissioners to Rome, under the 
specious pretence of attending to its execution, but, in 
reality, to excite insurrections and dispose the people to 
revolt. It naturally followed, that commotions became 
frequent: one was begun, by some miscreants of the French 
party ; the Pope’s guards interfered, a fray ensued, and, 
in it. General Duphot lost his life. Immediately, all the 
bad spirits exclaimed ferociously, in every part of Italy, 
" Death to the pontifical assassin! Hail to our deliverers !” 
The Directory accepted the call. General Berthier, with 
his army, crossed the Appennines, and. placed himself 
under the walls of Rome. On the 15th of February, 
1798, the anniversary of the Pope’s exaltation to the 
chair of St. Peter, and in the very moment, when, after 
celebrating mass in the Sixtine chapel, his Holiness was 
receiving the congratulations of the cardinals, the tree of 
liberty was planted, with shouts, on the capitol. By the 
orders of Berthier, one Haller, a Swiss Calvinist, who 
had been a shopkeeper in Paris, and had made a scandalous 
bankruptcy, advanced towards the Pope, in the midst of 
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the sacred college, and announced to him that “ his reign 
was no more.’* The venerable pontiff joined his hands, 
and, raising a resigned look to heaven, humbly bowed 
his head to the indignity. All his guards were removed, 
French soldiers placed round him, and Cerooni, a Corsican 
general, offered him the national cockade. u I know of 
no uniform,*’ said the Pope, “ which suits me, except 
that with which the church has honoured me. My body 
is at your disposal, my soul is beyond your reach. I 
bow to the hand of the Most High, who thus, for their 
sins, punishes the shepherd and die flock. It is in your 
power to destroy the dwellings of the living and the 
tombs of the dead: — but our Religion! she subsisted 
before us, and will subsist after us ; she will perpetuate 
herself until the end of time.” 

By the order of Berthier, seals were affixed on all 
public property, and in a few days, the Pope’s private 
library, collected for his own use, was sold for 12,000 
crowns. The commissioners caused all the Pope’s private 
cabinets, his wardrobe, and the drawers of his linen, to be 
opened in his presence, and appropriated, from them, to 
the use, as they said, of the republic, whatever they 
chose. In crime, the French revolutionists have not been 
surpassed; in vulgar brutality, they have never been 
equalled. While the Pope was at dinner, Haller entered 
the room and required his remaining treasures. . “ I have 
none,” said the Pope : “ Except,” said Haller, “ two 
beautiful rings on your fingers : give me these.” The 
Pope took off one of them, and presented it to Haller : 
“ The other,” he said, " belongs to my successor.” " I 
won’t permit it to reach him,” said Haller ; “ give it me 
immediately, or I’ll make you.” The Pope gave it him : 
it was the papal seal, called, from the impression upon 
it, " the seal of the fisherman it was of no pecuniary 
value, and Haller returned it to him. He then informed 
the Pope, that, at six o’clock, he must quit Rome. “Iam 
eighty-one years of age,” said the pontiff. “ During the 
last two months, I have been so ill, that I thought eveiy 
hour would be my last. I wish to die where I am.” 
" Wherever you go, you may die,” said Haller; “ if gentle 
means won’t prevail, force shall be applied. Choose 
which you like best.” 

N 
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EXILE AND DEATH OF POPE PIUS VI, 

At six in the morning, the Pope was summoned, and 
brutally hurried into his carriage. Two of the French 
commissioners went into it with him. As they passed by 
the church of St. Peter, they remarked to the Pope its 
dome, and observed to him, that it was for the last time 
that he saw it: the Pope was sensibly affected. The 
carriage took the road to Sienna. As soon as the Pope 
reached it, the English minister at Florence waited upon 
him, and assured his Holiness of the respect which the 
whole English nation bore him. An English lady and 
her son made him a pecuniary offer, which was highly 
honourable to them. His Holiness remained at Sienna, 
till the 26th of May ; he was then removed, by order of 
the Directory, to Florence. On his arrival, the Grand 
Duke paid his respects to him, and, at their interview, 
tears fell from both : what, indeed, but a heart of stone 
could be unmoved on beholding a venerable personage, 
who had passed his eightieth year, thus inhumanly 
treated ? particularly when it was recollected that the 
venerable old man was a sovereign prince, and supreme 
head of the whole Catholic church ! 

The universal respect which the Pope received, in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, gave great umbrage to the 
French government, and they determined upon removing 
him into France. When this cruel order was signified to 
the Pope, he remonstrated against it; his Holiness al- 
leged his age, and the bad state of his health : his phy- 
sicians declared that he was quite unequal to the journey ; 
that he was threatened with an immediate palsy ; and 
observed, that they had actually applied blisters to prevent 
it. The French commissioners affected incredulity, and, 
with brutal insolence and barbarity, caused the blisters to 
be taken off to ascertain their real composition. This 
pain and indignity the pontiff bore, without a murmur 
or a sigh. The commissioners persisted in the outrage, 
forced the pontiff into a carriage, and did not stop till 
they reached Brian 9 on, a little town in the part of Savoy, 
which borders on Dauphine. Here they permitted his 
Holiness to remain; but allowed two only of his at- 
tendants to accompany him. After a short stay at Bri- 
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anfon, the Pope was removed to Valence, a poor city in 
Dauphinc, in the midst of mountains. His Holiness 
was poorly accommodated, but was left in privacy and 
peace. 

While the Pope continued in Italy, the silent grief and 
silent horror of the inhabitants were discernible ; terror, 
however, suppressed every outward demonstration of them ; 
but the moment his Holiness touched the soil of France, 
he was received with the strongest and most unequivocal 
marks of respect. Wherever he passed, the vicinage 
seemed emptied of all its inhabitants ; all flocked to him, 
begged upon their knees, and with uplifted hands, his 
benediction, and implored the blessing of heaven upon 
him. “ In this triumphant march, the Pope,” writes an 
eyewitness, “ had more the look of a father among his 
children, than of a prisoner among his guards, and, 
though in his eighty-second year, the vigour of his mind 
supported his drooping frame.” At length, his mortal 
career was terminated ; the holy Vicar of Christ died on 
the 29th of August, 1799, aged eighty-one years, eight 
months, and two days, having governed the church during 
more than twenty- four years. One of the last sentences, 
which fell from his lips, was a request to the Archbishop 
of Corinth, “ that he would recommend, above all things, 
to his successor, to forgive the authors of his calamities ; 
and to assure him, that he most sincerely forgave them all.” 

C. Butler. 


BATTLE OF DUNDALK. 

When Sitric, the Danish king, was informed of these 
movements, he marched with his main force to Dundalk, 
and hurrying Callaghan and D unchan on board a ship, 
tied them to the mast. In the mean time, the Munster 
army reached Armagh, which they took by storm, putting 
the whole garrison to the sword, and then pursued the 
main body of the Danes to Dundalk. But when they 
came within view of the town, they were filled with con- 
sternation to find that their king was a prisoner on board 
the enemy’s fleet, which was now completely beyond their 
reach. Their despair, however, was soon converted into 
hope and exultation, when they beheld the Munster ships 
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enter Hie bay, and the Irish admiral’s quickly alongside 
that of the Danish general. Failbhe Fiona instantly 
boarded his antagonist, sword in hand, and, filled with 
indignation at the sight of his captive sovereign, mshed 
with irresistible fury through blood and slaughter, to cut 
the cords which bound him and Dunchan to the mast ; 
and after hurrying them cm board his own ship, returned 
to finish the victory which he had so gloriously begun. 
But he speedily fell a sacrifice in the cause of his country, 
and Sitric, cutting off his head, exposed it, under the im- 
pression that it would strike his antagonists with terror 
and dismay. It had, however, an opposite effect ; for, 
Fingall, the second in command, excited to fury by the 
death of his brave admiral, renewed the combat, resolved 
to conquer or die. A sanguinary conflict now ensued, 
but the vast superiority of the Danes left the brave Irish 
faint prospects of ultimate success. At this moment of 
despair, Fingall, being a powerful man, adopted a means 
of securing the victory, for which we have scarcely a 
parallel in history. Having angled out Sitric, he suddenly 
rushed on him, grasped him in his arms, and threw him- 
self with him into the sea, where they both perished. 
Two other Irish chieftains, fired by his example, leaped 
over-board with Tor and Magnus, the brothers of Sitric, 
in their arms, and the Danes, appalled by such heroism 
and the loss of their commanders, gave way on every 
side, and were routed with prodigious slaughter. 

M'Gregor. 


INVECTIVE ON THE CONDUCT OF WARREN HASTINGS 
IN INDIA. 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the province of 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the death 
of Sujah Dowla, that man, who, with a savage heart, had 
still great lines of character, and who, with all his ferocity 
in war, had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to his 
country the riches which it derived from benignant skies 
and a prolific soil : — if this stranger, ignorant of all that 
had happened in the short interval, and observing the 
wide and general devastation, and all the horrors of the 
scene — of plains unclothed and brown— of vegetables 
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burnt up and extinguished— of villages depopulated and 
in ruin — of temples unroofed and perishing — of reser- 
voirs broken down and dry — they would naturally in- 
quire, what war has thus laid waste the fertile fields of 
this once beautiful and opulent country P what civil 
dissensions have happened, thus to tear and separate the 
happy societies that once possessed those villages ? what 
disputed succession, what religious rage, has, with unholy 
violence, demolished those temples, and disturbed fervent, 
but unobtruding, piety in the exercise of its duties ? 
what merciless enemy has thus spread the horrors of 
fire and sword P what severe visitation of Providence has 
dried up the fountain, and taken from the face of the earth 
every vestige of verdure P Or rather, what monsters have 
stalked over the country, tainting and poisoning, with 
pestiferous breath, what the voracious appetite could not 
devour ? To such questions, what must be the answer ? 
No wars have ravaged these lands and depopulated these 
villages — no civil discords have been felt — no disputed suc- 
cession — no religious rage — no merciless enemy — no af- 
fliction of Providence, which, while it scourged for the 
moment, cut off the sources of resuscitation — no voracious 
and poisoning monsters: no, all this has been accomplished 
by the friendship, generosity, and kindness of the English 
nation. They have embraced us with their protecting 
arms, and, lo ! those are the fruits of their alliance. 
What, then ! shall we be told, that, under such circum- 
stances, the exasperated feelings of a whole people, thus 
goaded and spurred on to clamour and resistance, were 
excited by the poor and feeble influence of the Begums ? 

When we hear the description of the paroxysm, fever, 
and delirium, into which despair had thrown the natives, 
when, on the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for 
death, they tore more widely open the lips of their 
gaping wounds, to accelerate their dissolution ; and while 
their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly eyes to 
heaven, breathing their last and fervent prayer, that the 
dry earth might not be suffered to drink their blood, but 
that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 
eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their country. 
Will it be said that this was brought about by the in- 
cantations of these Begums in their secluded Zenana ? 
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or that they could inspire this enthusiasm and this des- 
pair into the breast of a people who felt no grievance, 
and had suffered no torturq P What motive, then, could 
have such influence in their bosom P What motive ? 
That which nature, the common parent, plants in the 
bosom of man, and which, though it may be less active in 
the Indian than in the Englishman, is still congenial 
with, and makes part of, his being : that feeling which 
tells him, that man was never made to be the property of 
man; but that when, through pride or insolence of power, 
one human creature dares to tyrannize over another, it is 
a power usurped, and resistance is a duty : that feeling 
which tells him, that all power is delegated for the good, 
not for the injury of the people, and that when it is con- 
verted from the original purpose, the compact is broken, 
and the right is to be resumed. That principle which 
tells him, that resistance to power usurped is not merely 
a duty which he owes to himself and to his neighbour, 
but a duty which he owes to his God, in asserting and 
maintaining the rank which he gave him in the creation ! 
to that common God, who, where he gives the form of 
man , whatever may be the complexion, gives also the 
feelings , and the rights of man — that principle, which 
neither the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the ener- 
vation of refinement extinguish — that principle, which 
makes it base for a man to suffer when he ought to act ; 
which, tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of Providence, spurns at the arrogant dis- 
tinctions of man, and vindicates the independent qualities 
of his race. 

Sheridan. 


an ODE. 

When yonder glorious sky, 

Lighted with millions of lamps, I contemplate ; 
And turn my dazzled eye 
To this vain mortal state. 

All dim and visionary, mean and desolate. 
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A mingled joy and grief 
Fills all my soul with dark solicitude ; 

I find a short relief 
In tears, whose torrents rude 
Roll down my cheeks — or thoughts which thus 
intrude. 

Thou so sublime abode ! 

Temple of light, and beauty’s fairest shrine, — 

My soul — a spark of God, 

Aspiring to thy seats divine — 

Why, why is it condemn’d in this dull cell to pine ? 

Why should I ask in vain 
For truth’s pure lamp — and wander here alone. 
Seeking, through toil and pain. 

Light from the Eternal One ; 

Following a shadow still, that glimmers and is gone ? 

Dreams and delusions play 
With man — he thinks not of his mortal fate : 

Death treads his silent way ; 

The earth turns round, and then, too late, 

Man finds no beam is left of all his fancied state. 

Rise from your sleep, vain men ! 

Look round — and ask if spirits bom of heaven. 

And bound to heaven again, 

Were only lent or given 

To be in this mean round of shades and follies driven. 

’ 

Turn your unclouded eye 
Up to yon bright, to yon eternal spheres ; 

And spurn the vanity 
Of time’s delusive years, 

And all it’s flattering hopes, and all its frowning fears. 

What is the ground ye tread. 

But a mere point, compared with that vast space. 
Around, above you spread — 

Where, in the Almighty’s face. 

The present, future, past, hold an eternal place P 
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List to the concerts pure 
Of yon harmonious, countless worlds of light ; 

See, in his orbit sure. 

Each takes his journey bright, 

Led by an unseen hand through the vast maze of night. 

See how the pale moon rolls 
Her silver wheel ; — and, scattering beams afar 
On earth’s benighted souls. 

See wisdom’s holy star — 

Or, in his fiery course, the sanguine orb of war. 

Or that benignant ray 

Which love hath call’d its own, and made so fair ; 

Or that serene display 
Of power supernal there. 

Where Jupiter conducts his chariot through the air. 

And, circling all the rest. 

See Satum, father of the golden hours : 

While round him, bright and blest. 

The whole empyreum showers 
Its glorious streams of light on this low world of ours. 

But who to these can turn. 

And weigh them ’gainst a weeping world like this,— 
Nor feel his spirit bum 
To grasp so sweet a bliss. 

And mourn that exile hard which here his portion is ? 

For there, and there alone. 

Are Peace and Joy and never-dying Love ; 

There, on a splendid throne, 

’Midst all those fires above. 

In glories and delights which never wane nor move. 

O wondrous blessedness ! 

Whose shadowy effluence hope o’er time can fling ; 
Bay that shall never cease : 

No night there threatening — 

No winter there to chill joy’s ever-during spring. 
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Ye fields of changeless green. 

Cover’d with living streams and fadeless flowers. 
Thou paradise serene, 

Eternal, joyful hours 

My disembodied soul shall welcome in thy bowers. 

Luis de Leon. 


IF I LOSE THEE, l’M LOST. 

Shine on, thou bright beacon. 
Unclouded and free. 

From thy high place of calmness 
O’er life’s troubled sea; 

Its morning of promise. 

Its smooth waves are gone. 

And the billows roar wildly; 
Then, bright one, shine on. 

The wings of the tempest 
May rush o’er thy ray; 

But tranquil thou smilest, 
Undimm’d by its sway ; 

High, high o’er the worlds 
Where storms are unknown. 

Thou dwellest all beauteous. 

All glorious, — alone. 

From the deep womb of darkness 
The lightning-flash leaps. 

O’er the bark of my fortunes 
Each mad billow sweeps; 

From the port of her safety. 

By warring winds driven. 

And no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one of Heaven. 

Yet fear not, thou frail one. 

The hour may be near. 

When our own sunny head-land 
Far off shall appear; 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past. 

In some island of Heaven 
We may anchor at last. 
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But bark of eternity. 

Where art thou now P 

The wild waters shriek 

O’er each plunge of thy prow ; 

On the world’s dreary ocean. 

Thus shattered and tost; — 

Then, lone one, shine on, 

“ If I lose thee, I’m lost.”* 

Callanan. 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

And is there care in heaven, and is there love. 

In heavenly spirits, to these creatures base. 

That may compassion to their evils move ? 

There is ; or else more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh ! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God ! that loves his creatures so. 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace. 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro’. 

To serve to wicked men, — to serve his foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave. 

To come to succour us that succour want ! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward: 

Oh ! why should God for man have such regard ! 

Spenser. 


SOLAR SYSTEM. 

1. The Sun, central, retaining the rest in their orbits, 
by a gravitating influence inversely as the squares of the 
distances, and illuminating and warming them in the 
same ratio. Its diameter is 882,000 miles, and the 


• These stanzas were suggested by an impress on a seal, re- 
presenting a boat at sea, and a roan at the helm looking up at a 
solitary star, with the motto “ Si je te perds, je suis perdu.” 
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angle which it subtends at the mean distance of the 
earth is 32' 3 ". Its mean density, obtained by dividing 
the quantity of matter by the bulk, is little more than 
i of that of the earth, or not greatly heavier than water ; 
but owing to its vast quantity of matter, that which is 
one pound on the earth, would be nearly twenty-eight 
pounds at the sun. Thus there can be no creatures of 
such compact materials as those on the earth moving 
about on the surface of the sun, for they would sink into 
the mass as lead does in water. From the appearance of 
spots on its surface, the sun turns round its axis, in the 
same direction as the earth does, in twenty-five days, the 
axis making an angle of 82° 40' with the plane of* the 
ecliptic. 

2. Mercury, 3,200 miles in diameter, revolving, in 
nearly 88 days, at a mean distance of 37 millions of 
miles, in an orbit eccentric by more than one-fifth of the 
mean distance, and making an angle of very little more 
than 7° with the ecliptic ; the density of its mass nearly 
doubles that of the earth, or nine and a half times the 
weight of water ; and the action of the sun upon it about 
seven times greater than on the earth. Mercury sub- 
tends an angle of from 12 ' to 5", according as it is 
nearer to, or more remote from the earth. 

3. Venus is 7,800 miles in diameter, revolving, in 
rather less than 225 days, at a mean distance of 
68,000,000 miles, and in an orbit nearly circular, the 
eccentricity being less than seven thousandth parts of 
the mean distance. The density of Venus is rather 
more than that of the earth, being nearly six times the 
weight of water. 

Mercury and Venus, being inferior planets, appear 
alternately as morning and as evening stars, and, during 
the course of their revolutions, display all the phases 
or variations of the illuminated surface of the moon. 
The synodical period of Mercury, from its greatest bright- 
ness as an evening star, to the same again, is about 116 
days, and that of Venus 586 ; but as the orbit of 
Mercury is the more eccentric, the extent of elongation 
varies rather more. 

4. The Earth, 95,000,000 of miles distant from the 
Sun, performs its annual course about that luminary in 
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365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 48 seconds ; and tra- 
vels at the rate of about 68,000 miles per hour. 

5. Mars is about 4,200 miles in diameter, revolving 
in about 687 days, at a mean distance of 144,000,000 
miles from the sun, in an orbit whose eccentricity is 
nearly a tenth of the mean distance, and its inclination 
to the ecliptic 1° 51' 6". The density of Mars is less 
than that of the earth, being only about 3 2-7 the weight 
of water. Mars and all the remaining planets of the 
system perform their revolutions beyond the orbit of the 
earth, and therefore only a portion of their dark sides 
can be ever seen, and this portion is always less than the 
half, and the less, the more distant the planet. 

6. Vesta. 7. Juno. 8. Ceres. 9. Pallas. These 
are four small planets, of which neither the magnitudes 
nor the masses have been accurately determined. Vesta 
revolves in about 1,326 days, at a mean distance of 

225.000. 000 miles, in an orbit making an angle of 7° 8' 9" 
with the ecliptic, and having an eccentricity of less than 
1-10 of the mean distance. Juno revolves in about 1,593 
days, at a mean distance of 250,000,000 miles, in an orbit 
making an angle of 13° 4' 9" with the ecliptic, and having 
an eccentricity of more than £ of the mean distance. 
Ceres revolves in about 1,681 days, at a mean distance 
of 262,900,000 miles, in an orbit making an angle of 
about 10° 37' 26" with the ecliptic, and having an eccen- 
tricity of less than 8-100 parts of the mean distance. Pal- 
las revolves in 1,686£ days, at a mean distance of about 

263.000. 000 miles, in an orbit making an angle of 34° 
34' 55" with the ecliptic, and having an eccentricity of 
rather less than i of the mean distance. From the great 
inclinations of the orbits of these planets, and the greet 
eccentricities of those of Juno and Pallas, their apparent 
motions are very irregular, and they are all so small as 
not to be visible, except with telescopes of considerable 
power. It is a curious fact with regard to Ceres and 
Pallas, that though the annual period of the latter is 
between four or five days longer than that of the former, 
and thus, in mean distance, it is the superior and more 
remote planet; yet in consequence of the great eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, the circumference of that orbit i3 
smaller than that of the former. 

Mudie. 
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SOLAR SYSTEM CONTINUED. 

10. Jupiter is 87,000 miles in diameter, or about 
1,300 times larger than the earth, but the substance of 
which it is composed is much less dense, being lighter 
than that of the sun, or only 1 1-24 the weight of the 
same bulk of water. The apparent angular diameter of 
Jupiter varies from 46" to 30 , according as it is nearer 
to the earth or more remote. Jupiter revolves in about 
4,333 days, at a mean distance of 490,000,000 miles 
from the sun, in an orbit inclined to the ecliptic at an 
angle of 1° 18' 51", and having an eccentricity of rather 
less than 1-20 of the mean distance. Jupiter, notwith- 
standing its vast bulk, performs a rotation round its 
axis in the short period of 9h. 66 ' 50"; and, in proof of 
there being a general accommodation of the figures of the 
planets to the degrees of their rotation, Jupiter is much 
flattened at the extremities of the axis of rotation. In 
consequence of this, and also of the great mass of the 
planet, it must occasion great disturbances in the motions 
of its moons or satellites. Those moons are four in 
number, and, with their primary, form a miniature sys- 
tem, over which that primary holds sovereign rule, as a 
satrap of a distant province of the sun’s empire; and 
while he keeps his own subjects under due control, he 
causes his influence to be felt on all the neighbouring 
planets, and holds captive for a time any comet that may 
incautiously approach too near his vice-regal throne. 

11. Saturn is 79,000 miles in diameter, or nearly 
1,000 times the bulk of the earth; but its quantity of 
matter is much less in proportion to its bulk, its average 
weight being only about 13-32, or considerably less than 
half the weight of water ; and were it possible to launch 
the planet in that liquid, it would float with nearly the 
same buoyancy as a ship entirely made of the lightest 
species of Canadian white pine timber. 

Saturn performs a revolution in about 10,759 days, at 
a mean distance of about 900,000,000 miles, in an orbit 
makjng an angle of 2° 29' 35" with the ecliptic, and 
having an eccentricity of rather more than 1-20 of the 
mean distance. 

The angle which Saturn subtends, as seen from the 
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earth, is about 1 6", which does not vary much, in conse- 
quence of the vast distance of the planet at all times. 

Seven satellites attend upon Saturn, and there are 
besides two thin flat rings, concentric with the planet and 
with each other, which surround it in the plane of the 
equatorial diameter, or at right angles to the axis of rota- 
tion, upon which axis the planet turns round in lOh. 29' 
17". These rings are very thin as compared with their 
other dimensions, being estimated at only 100 miles. 
Their other dimensions and distances from the planet and 
from each other are as follow : — 

miles. 

Equatorial semi-diameter of planet,... 39,580 
Distance of inner ring from planet, ... 19,090 


Breadth of inner ring, 17,175 

Interval of the rings, 1,791 

Breadth of exterior ring, 10,573 


Semi-diameter of exterior ring, 88,209 


These rings may each be considered as a continued circle 
of satellites, ranged around the equatorial diameter of 
the planet; and though the matter of which they are 
composed is probably less dense than that of the body of 
the planet, yet they must occasion very considerable dis- 
turbances in the satellites ; and from the singular me- 
chanism of the whole, Saturn and his attendants are the 
most curious study in the whole planetary system. The 
diameter of Saturn’s exterior ring is the largest extent of 
material substance, at all approaching to solidity, with 
which we are acquainted, except the sun, but in conse- 
quence of its small thickness it is only a mere trifle in 
the system, — its total diameter being 176,418 miles, 
while the diameter of the sun exceeds 882,000. 

12. — Uranus is about 35,112 miles in diameter. It 
revolves in about 30,686 days, at a mean distance of 
about 1,800,000,000 miles, in an orbit making an angle 
of 0° 46' 28" with the ecliptic, and having an eccentricity 
equal to nearly 1-20 of the mean distance. In conse- 
quence of the near coincidence of the plane of its orbit 
with that of the ecliptic, and its great distance, which 
is more than 19 times as far from the earth as the earth 
is from the sun, there is much less difference in declina- 
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tkm in this planet than in any of the others, though, in 
consequence of the length of its period compared with 
that of the earth, the changes of direct and retrograde 
motion in the course of an entire sidereal revolution of 
the planet, are very numerous. From its immense dis- 
tance, it exerts comparatively little disturbing influence 
upon the earth ; and as the angle which it subtends, not- 
withstanding its being 80 times the bulk of the earth, is 
only 4", our knowledge of it is almost wholly telescopic. 
It certainly is attended by two satellites, and probably by 
more ; but satellites in so very distant a part of the sys- 
tem — the very extreme of measurable space, as it were — 
are difficult to be observed, and therefore we cannot pro- 
nounce respecting them, with any thing like confidence. 

Mudie. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. — PUBLIC PRAYER. 

The Church had other views of prayer than as a spiri- 
tual exercise for man. Hooker says, the knowledge 
is small which we have on earth concerning things that 
are done in heaven. Notwithstanding, thus much we 
know, even of saints in heaven, that they pray. And 
therefore prayer, being a work common to the Church, 
as well triumphant as militant, a work common unto men 
with angels, what should we think, but that so much of 
our lives is celestial and divine as we spend in the exercise 
of prayer ? And it was to set forth the pattern of a 
celestial life upon earth, however we may have fallen from 
its spirit, or debased God’s service to a form, that men 
who entered deeply, far more deeply than ourselves, into 
the gloriousness of Christianity, planted throughout the 
land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, communities of 
its Ministers, whose business and profession should be 
prayer. They wished to reserve some spots where man, 
free from the trammels of the world, might live in his 
natural state of constant communion with his Maker. 
They knew that, over the great part of the world, men’s 
sins make the very heavens as it were of brass ; that the 
dews of God’s blessing cannot pass through them ; and 
they keep open, in the midst of each nation, some ac- 
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cesses to God, — some of those golden ladders of prayer, 
by which men's hearts ascend to him, and his bounties 
descend upon us. They heard with an ear of faith, 
which in us is deaf or lost, the songs of all created things, 
morning and evening, rising up before the throne of their 
Creator ; and they thought it shame that no voice should 
join them from men, his own chosen children. And they 
kept up their communion with angels and past generations 
of saints, and the host of spirits with which they were 
about to dwell, by uniting their hymns of praise in time, 
in spirit, in the very words themselves, with the praises 
and thanksgiving of a world above. 

For this purpose they consumed the labours and ac- 
cumulations of lives upon fabrics worthy of such a service. 
They did not build, as we do, for the pleasure of man, 
running up thriftily and meanly every part which was 
withdrawn from his view; but, as if the eye of God 
were even on the hidden stones, — as if it were a work of 
love, in which no speck or flaw could be endured, they 
wrought every minutest portion as God himself, for his 
own glory and the luxury of our senses, has wrought out 
the embroidery of his flowers and the plumage of his 
insects. They embodied the mysteries of their faith in 
the form of its temples ; so that an eye of thought might 
reach some familiar truth even in their seeming deformities. 
The spire — 

‘ Its silent finger pointing up to heaven,’ 
the massive tower, the emblem of the stronghold of 
God’s truth ; the triple aisles, the cross of the transept, 
the elevation of the altar, even that remarkable peculiarity 
almost universal in ancient churches, the inclination of 
the chancel from the nave — all had their meaning. The 
very elements and shapes of their architecture, which 
they seem to have seized by some instinctive sense of 
beauty, beyond what art could learn or teach, to one who 
owns the real though secret sympathies between man's 
eye and his heart, are full of thought and feeling. God, 
who knew what was in man, and made the outward world 
to sooth his eye and to feed his mind, has worked in 
every leaf, and throughout the whole range of nature, 
with just such moulds, and thrown forth his creations of 
beauty with the same spirit breathed upon them. It was 
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not that art, in some caprice of fancy, slavishly copied 
the lofty bowers and canopies of the forest, and made 
from them a temple for religion ; but God framed the 
canopies of the forest to breathe religion into the hearts 
of his creatures; and when religion took possession of 
their heart, the outward creations of their eye instinc- 
tively fell into those forms, which nature had made con- 
genial to their feelings. 

And in these glorious buildings, perfected — as far as 
the work of human hands can be perfected — by a con- 
summate art, which the prodigality of a boundless zeal 
supplied, the Church willed that her daily homage should 
be paid to God, and her songs rise up to heaven with a 
certain pomp of devotion, and especially with the har- 
mony of music. She wished, amidst the general frailties 
and cold-heartedness of man, to secure and perpetuate 
in certain spots those natural observances of heart-felt 
piety, which, if our nature was perfect, would be our 
hourly occupation and delight in every place. It is 
natural, and therefore right, for man to approach his 
Maker, as he would approach an earthly sovereign, with 
nothing of sordidness or neglect, with more than decency, 
with much of splendour, not, perhaps, when he comes 
alone as a penitent sinner, but when he stands before God 
in the company of that church which is the representative 
of God upon earth. It is natural, and therefore right, 
that the overflowings of devotion should take that form 
and be Accompanied with those indulgences, in which all 
such affections delight, and which create in others the 
feelings from which they flow in ourselves. 

Dublin Review. 


IRELAND IN THE AGES OF FAITH. 

Amid the struggles and efforts which filled up the ages 
from the overthrow of the old order of things, down to 
the establishment of the new, that species of mysticism, 
which was connected with martyrdom, had ample oppor- 
tunities for development. Christianity had had all the 
time necessary to take firm and deep root throughout the 
whole extent of the Roman empire. Now, when the inun- 
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dations had come down from the North, it had to contend 
with a new species of heathenism ; and then again, when 
the tempestuous invasion had rolled up from the South, 
it had to combat with that new species of Judaism, 
which the sons of the desert had fashioned. Equally 
severe was the struggle which arose between the dif- 
ferent confessions of Christianity, when Arianism en- 
countered the old Catholic doctrine ; especially when 
the sectarian spirit, united to policy, urged the Vandal 
kings in Africa to the wildest and most fanatical persecu- 
tion. In all these struggles, thousands of victims bled ; 
but their faith stood by their side to minister consolation ; 
and the same mystical enthusiasm, which, on the bloody 
path of martyrdom, had raised their predecessors above 
themselves, did not deny them its aid. All, not engaged 
in the combat, took refuge in the ark of the church, 
which, amid the mighty swell of waters, floating hither 
and thither, guarded the treasures concealed within it ; 
and while, amid the general tumult of the times, it secured 
a peaceful asylum to religious meditation, it continually 
promoted the contemplative, as well as heroic, martyrdom. 
Such an asylum was found, from the middle of the fifth 
century, in the green Emerald Isle, the ancient Erin ; 
whose secluded situation and watery boundaries, as they 
had once served to protect her from the disorders of the 
Roman empire, now sheltered her from the storms of the 
migration of nations. Thither, seeking protection with 
St. Patrick, the church had migrated to take up her 
winter quarters, and had lavished all her blessings on die 
people, who gave her so hospitable a reception. Under 
her influence, the manners of the nation were rapidly re- 
fined ; monasteries and schools flourished on all sides ; 
and as the fonner were distinguished for their austere 
discipline and ascetic piety, so the latter were conspicuous 
for their cultivation of science. While the flames of war 
were blazing around her, the green isle enjoyed the sweets 
of repose. When we look into the ecclesiastical life of 
this people, we are almost tempted to believe that some 
potent spirits had transported over the sea, the cells of 
the valley of the Nile, with all their hermits, its monas- 
teries, with all their inmates, and had settled them down in 
the Western Isle ; an isle, which, in the lapse of three 
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centuries, gave eight hundred and fifty saints to the 
church ; — won over to Christianity the North of Britain, 
and, soon after, a large portion of the yet pagan Germany; 
and, while it devoted the utmost attention to the sciences, 
cultivated, with especial care, the mystical contemplation 
in her religious communities, as well as in the saints 
whom they produced. 

Gorres. 


CHARACTER OF MOSES. 

In the age of Moses, the science of legislation was rude 
and imperfect. Athens, and Sparta, and Rome were yet 
unknown, and many centuries elapsed, before Solon, or 
Lycurgus, or Numa, formed those states to the arts of 
civil life. During this period, the science of govern- 
ment was better studied ; and these legislators naturally 
availed themselves of the accumulated improvements of 
the long interval. Their admired institutions were the 
mature result of patient study, and an attentive observa- 
tion of the laws of other nations. In their intercourse 
with the Egyptians and Phenicians, we may presume, 
they acquired some knowledge of the Jewish laws, from 
which they, doubtless, adopted some portion into their 
own. The resemblance which I have pointed out 
between some of the laws of Sparta and Judea, justifies 
this presumption, a resemblance, which will be found 
closer, on a more strict examination. Yet with all the 
boasted wisdom of the Greeks and Romans, and the advan- 
tages of a more recent age, their laws can sustain no com- 
parison with those of the Jewish people. In the one, we 
find the justest views of the nature and attributes of the 
Divinity: in the other, we find it dishonoured by the most 
absurd opinions. Among the Jews, the worship of the one 
God was enjoined by the most solemn sanctions ; among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was suffered to be usurped by sense- 
less idols. Among the former, the duties of continence 
were enforced, and incest was severely prohibited; among 
the latter, a shameless licentiousness of public morals 
was permitted. In short, all the duties of individual 
sanctity, or regularity of life, seem to have been totally 
neglected by the Greek and Roman legislators, who 
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often sacrificed the domestic virtues to mistaken views of 
public interest ; while the laws of Moses not only em- 
brace the general welfare of society, but descend, with 
the minutest precision, to those private actions, by which 
the virtue of individuals is promoted. It is in the 
minuteness and comprehensiveness of his laws, that 
Mose3 remains unrivalled. In them nothing is vague 
and undefined. From the king to the humblest indivi- 
dual, the precise line of duty was chalked out by the 
laws, from which each was commanded not to stray to 
the right or to the left. The laws thus formed the 
standard, by which every individual was to regulate his 
conduct; they prescribed the exact measures of each one’s 
duties and prerogatives ; thus preventing the angiy con- 
tentions arising from undefined rights, which often shook 
the commonwealth of Rome. Moses knew human 
nature well, and deemed nothing unimportant that con- 
tributed to uphold public order. Nothing was left to 
the arbitrary or capricious regulations of any individual ; 
and thus he may justly be entitled to the praise of 
realizing the excellent theory of Plato, who deemed that 
republic the most perfect, in which the laws rule the 
magistrates, and not the magistrates die laws. 

Such was the character of Moses, such the stupendous 
wonders which he performed, and such the laws which he 
established, and which still remain a standing attestation 
of his wisdom. The sublimest of poets, the most ac- 
curate of historians, and the sagest of legislators — he 
astonishes us by his mature excellency in the rarest 
acquirements of man, whilst the arts were as yet rude, 
and science only in its infancy. He was skilled, it is 
true, in all the wisdom of Egypt ; but her boasted 
wisdom was folly, and her religious worship superstition, 
when compared to the science and religion of Moses: 
that his knowledge was not derived from that impure 
source is evident from the opposition between the Jewish 
and Egyptian worship ; nay, many of his enactments 
were expressly enjoined to divert the attention of the 
Hebrews from the idolatry of Egypt. How, then, shall 
we be able to account for the appearance of such a moral 
phenomenon, amidst the general ignorance in which man- 
kind was involved P It is one which it will baffle human 
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ingenuity to explain. It would be presumption to stray 
in search of any other, than that which is assigned and de- 
monstrated in his own writings. Aided by the light of 
divine inspiration, he explores the primitive history of 
the world, and leads his readers to the very source of the 
origin of mankind. His narrative is simple, artless, and 
unlaboured ; but when he describes the majesty of the 
Divinity, or records those wonders of Which himself was 
at once the witness and the instrument, his style kindles 
into a strain of fervent and elevated poetry, which 
human composition would in vain attempt to rival. In 
tracing the plan, and adjusting the different parts of his 
commonwealth, his prophetic view comprehended the 
various revolutions of time; and hence the peculiar 
fitness of his laws to promote, under every circumstance, 
the ends of public happiness. 

From the midst of a wilderness issues forth a code of 
laws and of religion, which the combined wisdom of philo- 
sophers could not improve. Its perfection, independently 
of the assurance of the inspired historian, fully reveals the 
divinity of its origin, and proves that it was formed ac- 
cording to the “ model which had been shown him on 
the mountain.” 

Dr. Machale. 


MOTIONS OF THE MOON. 

The moon rises and sets, sometimes within the twenty- 
four hours, and sometimes in a period a little longer ; 
but it rises in the east, and sets in the west, just as the 
stars and the sun do ; so that in as far as the rising and 
setting of the moon, and its apparent revolution round 
the earth are concerned, we may consider them as owing 
to the same cause which occasions the rising and setting 
of the stars, namely, the rotation of the earth upon its 
axis. 

But there is a much greater daily variation in the time 
of the moons coming to the south point with regard to 
the sun, than there is in the sun’s coming to the south 
point with regard to the stars. For while the sun gets 
rather less than four minutes to the eastward of any star 
in the course of a day, the moon gets nearly fifty minutes 
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to the eastward of the sun in the same time ; so that 
if the sun and moon have both been in the same point of 
the heavens at any time, the moon parts eastward, so as 
to be in the point opposite to the sun at the end of about 
fourteen days and three quarters, and again comes round, 
still continuing in the same direction, until it comes 
to the same point with the sun at the end of about 
twenty-nine days. The moon has thus an eastward motion, 
as counted from a star, more than twelve times faster than 
the eastward motion of the sun, counted from the same ; 
and when the moon is in the same point of the heavens 
with the sun, it sometimes comes between the sun and 
the earth, and partly or wholly hides or eclipses the sun 
from the earth’s inhabitants. 

From this it follows that the moon must move round 
the earth, in an orbit, in the same manner as the earth 
moves round the sun, only the orbit is much smaller, and 
the time which the moon takes to perform a revolution in 
it is only about twenty-nine days and a half, while the 
time in which the earth performs its revolution round the 
sun is very nearly three hundred and sixty-five days and 
a quarter. The time of the moon’s performing a revolu- 
tion in this orbit is called a lunation, or lunar month, of 
which there are nearly, but not exactly, thirteen in the 
course of the year, and, during the course of this lunar 
month, the moon presents certain appearances, or phases, 
as they are called, which afford clear proofs of the fact, 
not only that the moon actually revolves round the earth 
in the time of each lunation, but that the moon is in itself 
a dark body, and gives no light, except when it reflects the 
light of the sun, just as any other body does. We may 
mention briefly the succession of phases in the moon, 
though every body is so well acquainted with them that 
we shall not need to say much. 

When the moon is in the same part of the heavens with 
the sun, and which is called the “new moon,” because it 
is the beginning from which moonlight starts in each 
lunation, and it is also called " the change” of the moon, 
because at this time the moon changes from being to one’s 
right hand of the sun, to being on one’s left ; at this time 
the moon is, under ordinary circumstances, invisible, that 
is, not seen either day or night. 
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If, however, one were to go into a pit of sufficient 
depth, both sun and moon would be visible even then, if 
the air were very clear ; though the moon would be 
barely perceptible, and not shining, unless a mere streak 
of light on the upper side, if it appeared lower down than 
the sun, or a mere streak on the under side, if it appeared 
higher up. If, however, the distances of the centres of 
the sun and moon were less apart from each other, at this 
time, than half the greatest breadths or diameters of both, 
the moon would eclipse the sun to a greater or less extent, 
according as the centres were nearer or further from each 
other. 

Very soon after this new moon, or conjunction as it is 
called, the moon appears to the eastward of the sun, very 
narrow, and with points or horns turned towards the east. 
Every night it gets later behind the sun and increases in 
breadth, until a quarter of the lunation is elapsed, and 
then it appears a half circle, round on the west side and 
straight on the east one ; but the eastern line appears 
rugged. This quarter moon is really a half moon in re- 
spect of the part of it visible to us, on which the sun 
shines, and which gives us moonlight by reflecting the 
light of the sun. 

From the quarter, the moon still lingers behind, and 
increases on the eastern side, which bends outward into a 
curve ; and when the second quarter of the lunation has 
elapsed, the face of the moon is perfectly round. It is 
exactly opposite to the sun, comes to our south point at 
twelve o’clock at night, and shines more brightly than at 
any other period of the lunation. 

After the full, the moon still gets behind in time, and 
begins to lose a little light on the east side, so that when 
it has passed through the third quarter, only the half of it 
is illuminated ; but the round boundary which was turned 
to our right hand at the end of the first quarter, is turned 
to our left hand at the end of the third, and the moon 
appears in the east in the morning, instead of the west in 
the evening. 

During the remaining quarter, the moon still falls 
behind, though it apparently now approaches the sun on 
the west ; and as it does so, the enlightened part narrows. 
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and it appears only a very little before the rising sun, till, 
at the close of the lunation, it gets so far into the light of 
that luminary, as to cease to be visible. 

MUDIE: 


PHENOMENA OF THE MOON. 

The physical constitution of the moon is better known to 
us than that of any other heavenly body. By the aid of 
telescopes, we discern inequalities in its surface which can 
be no other than mountains and valleys, — for this plain 
reason, that we see the shadows cast by the former in the 
exact proportion as to length which they ought to have, 
when we take into account the inclination of the sun’s 
rays to that part of the moon’s surface on which they 
stand. The convex outline of the limb turned towards 
the sun is always circular, and very nearly smooth ; but 
the opposite border of the enlightened part, which (were 
the moon a perfect sphere) ought to be an exact and 
sharply defined ellipse, is always observed to be ex- 
tremely ragged, and indented with deep recesses and 
prominent points. The mountains near this edge cast 
long black shadows, as they should evidently do, when we 
consider that the sun is in the act of rising or setting to 
the parts of the moon so circumstanced. But as the en- 
lightened edge advances beyond them, i. e. as the sun to 
them gains altitude, their shadows shorten ; and at the 
full moon, when all the light falls in our line of sight, no 
shadows are seen on any part of her surface. From mi- 
crometrical measures of the lengths of the shadows of 
many of the more conspicuous mountains, taken under 
the most favourable circumstances, the heights of many 
of them have been calculated, — the highest being about 
1£ English miles in perpendicular altitude. The exist- 
ence of such mountains is corroborated by their appear- 
ances, as small points or islands of light, beyond the 
extreme edge of die enlightened part, which are their tops 
catching the sun-beams before the intermediate plain, and 
which, as the light advances, at length connect themselves 
with it, and appear as prominences from the general edge. 

The generality of the lunar mountains present a 
striking uniformity and singularity of aspect. They are 
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wonderfully numerous, occupying by far the larger por- 
tion of the surface, and almost universally of an exactly 
circular or cup-shaped form, foreshortened, however, into 
ellipses towards the limb ; but the larger have for the 
most part flat bottoms within, from which rises centrally 
a small, steep, conical hill. They offer, in short, in its 
highest perfection, the true volcanic character, as it may 
be seen in the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map 
of the volcanic districts of the Campi Phlegrai or the Puy 
de D6me. And in some of the principal ones, decisive 
marks of volcanic stratification, arising from successive 
deposits of ejected matter, may be clearly traced with 
powerful telescopes. What is, moreover, extremely 
singular in the geology of the moon is, that, although 
nothing having the character of seas can be traced, ( for 
the dusky spots which are commonly called seas, when 
closely examined, present appearances incompatible with 
the supposition of deep water), yet there are large regions 
perfectly level, and apparently of a decided alluvial 
character. 

The moon has no clouds, nor any other indications of 
an atmosphere. Were there any, it would not fail to be 
perceived in the occultations of stars and the phenomena 
of solar eclipses. Hence its climate must be veiy extra- 
ordinary ; the alternation being that of unmitigated and 
burning sunshine, fiercer than an equatorial noon, conti- 
nued for a whole fortnight, and the keenest severity of 
frost, far exceeding that of our polar winters, for an equal 
time. Such a disposition of things must produce a con- 
stant transfer of whatever moisture may exist on its 
surface, from the point beneath the sun, to that opposite, 
by distillation in vacuo , after the manner of the little in- 
strument called a cryophorus . The consequence must 
be absolute aridity below the vertical sun, constant accre- 
tion of hoar frost in the opposite region, and, perhaps, 
a narrow zone of running water at the borders of the 
enlightened hemisphere. It is possible, then, that eva- 
poration on the one hand, and condensation on the other, 
may, to a certain extent, preserve an equilibrium of tem- 
perature, and mitigate the extreme severity of both 
climates. 

A circle of one second in diameter, as seen from the 
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earth, on the surface of the moon, contains about a square 
mile. Telescopes, therefore, must yet be greatly im- 
proved, before we could expect to see signs of inhabitants, 
as manifested by edifices, or by changes on the surface of 
the soil. It should, however, be observed, that, owing 
to the small density of the materials of the moon, and 
the comparatively feeble gravitation of bodies on her 
surface, muscular force would there go six times as far 
in overcoming the weight of materials as on the earth. 
Owing to the want of air, however, it seems impossible 
that any form of life analogous to those on earth can 
subsist there. No appearance indicating vegetation, or 
the slightest variation of surface which can fairly be 
ascribed to change of season, can any where be discerned. 

The lunar summer and winter arise, in fact, from the 
rotation of the moon on its own axis, the period of which 
rotation is exactly equal to its sidereal revolution about 
the earth, and is performed in a plane 1° 30' 11" in- 
clined to the ecliptic, and therefore nearly coincident 
with her own orbit. This is the cause why we always 
see the same face of the moon, and have no knowledge 
of the other side. 

The moon’s rotation on her axis is uniform; but since 
her motion in her orbit (like that of the sun) is not so, 
we are enabled to look a few degrees round the equatorial 
parts of her visible border, on the eastern or western 
side, according to circumstances; or, in other words, the 
line joining the centres of the earth and moon fluctuates 
a little in its position, from its mean or average intersec- 
tion with her surface, to the east or westward. And, 
moreover, since the axis, about which she revolves, is not 
exactly perpendicular to her orbit, her poles come alter- 
nately into view, for a small space, at the edges of her 
disk. These phenomena are known by the name of /e~ 
Oration. In consequence of these two distinct kinds of 
libration, the same identical point of the moon’s surface 
is not always the centre of her disk, and we therefore get 
sight of a zone, of a few degrees m breadth, on all sides 
of the border, beyond an exact hemisphere. 

Herschel, 
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WONDERS OF GOD IN THE MORAL ORDER. 

The wondrous works of God are spread throughout the 
whole creation : wherever we turn, the exhibitions of his 
power and the monuments of his wisdom are scattered 
before us in boundless profusion; in the fathomless 
depths of the abyss; in the untrodden paths of the air; 
in the vaulted heaven above; in the splendour of day; in 
the shrouded glories of the night; in the meanest insect 
that creeps the earth, as well as in the most finished form 
of animal existence : from the plant that shrinks instinc- 
tively from human touch, up through the whole ascending 
scale of life and intellect, to the almost measureless mind 
of the archangel, there rises in everlasting succession, the 
unceasing acknowledgment of his power, his wisdom, 
and his glory. 

It is not in the visible creation alone that the wonders 
of the Lord are seen. They are marked more impres- 
sively in the economy and government of the moral world ; 
in the laws by which the spirits of men are directed to the 
final end of their being — in the love that originated their 
creation — in the wisdom that planned their redemption — 
in the multiplied expedients resorted to, by that wisdom, 
for the purpose of deriving general good from partial evil; 
in the establishment of a spiritual kingdom upon earth ; 
in its unbroken duration; in its universal extent; in its 
unfailing triumph over every opposition, which the cor- 
ruption of earth and the malice of hell can possibly offer. 
It is in the upholding of this kingdom, that the Lord is 
truly wonderful, demonstrating his own strength through 
the instrumentalities of the weak, proving his wisdom by 
the lips of the unwise, revealing his own essential sanc- 
tity in purifying the corrupt affections of his creatures, 
bending the stubborn will, prostrating the ignorant pride 
of the mind, enlightening, purifying, and exalting human 
nature, until every appetite is controlled, every lawless 
passion subdued, every defilement cleansed, every earthly 
particle that clings to us so long, and parts with such re- 
luctance, is swept away, and the mind becomes a glorious 
heaven within, bright with the presence and the power of 
the Lord, and man stands forth as in the day of his elder 
gloiy, upright, untroubled, pure, and almost passionless; 
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the hallowed image of that most high and holy God, 
from whose hands he originally came. Yes, “ God is 
wonderful in his saints.” In these he has shown the power 
and the extent of his grace. His spirit has gone forth, and 
the might of God is seen in the countless forms of holi- 
ness, with which his spiritual kingdom abounds. In some, 
that spirit dwells from their earliest youth, and, by an all- 
directing Providence, they pass through this world, with- 
out contracting one stain of mortal guilt, and scarcely 
exhibiting a trace of human infirmity. Others are des- 
tined to feel, through life, the whole weakness and cor- 
ruption of nature, and to pass through the fiery ordeal of 
every temptation, that can subdue the mind or seduce the 
heart. Some possess what the prophet desired, “ the wings 
of the dove,” and they fly to the presence of Him, "whose 
delight is to be with the children of men.” To the eye of 
man they walk upon earth, but their conversation is in 
heaven, and they breathe and live before the throne of 
their God. Some are called to witness the truth of religion, 
to the very outpouring of their blood ; and others are fated 
to undergo the more painful and protracted martyrdom of 
" dwelling in the tents of sinners,” of witnessing their con- 
tradictions, and bearing the sneer and the sarcasm of the 
proud, the profligate, and the worldly-minded. Some are 
called to sanctify themselves in the performance of the 
ordinary duties of life, passing through this world without 
notice, and without name, though great before their God ; 
whilst others are destined not to live for themselves alone, 
“ separated for the gospel of God,” “ made a spectacle to 
men and angels,” called to co-operate with God in the 
work of man’s salvation ; fated to bear their own burdens, 
and commanded to bear the burden of others ; the “ salt 
of the earth,” to save it from corruption ; the “ lights of 
the world,” to illuminate its darkness ; tongues of fire, 
kindled by the inspiring breath of God, and destined to re- 
animate, throughout the long succession of ages, the expir- 
ing embers of Christian faith and charity. Of these latter, 
some are chosen from u the weak of this world, to beat 
down the strong, and from the foolish, to confound the 
wise,” that no flesh may glory, and no tongue ascribe to 
man what the hand of the Lord alone could perform. 
Others are selected from the most exalted rank of human 
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intellect, that no ground of objection should be left to 
human pride ; and that the loftiest understanding should 
be edified, by the faith and the rational submission of 
minds fitted to investigate, and disposed to reject, if 
investigation did not lead to the most satisfactory and 
convincing results. Such minds have been selected in 
every age, and in every portion of the Church, and exhi- 
bited to this world, as the necessity of that Church, and 
the edification of her children, required. 

Rev. Thos. O’Keefe. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“ This is my own, my native land!” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him bum’d, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. 

From wandering on a foreign strand P 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel-raptures swell : 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown ; 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To die vile dust from which he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires; what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Scott. 
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THE IRISH MAIDEN’S SONG. 

Though lofty Scotia’s mountains. 

Where savage grandeur reigns ; 

Though bright be England’s fountains. 

And fertile be her plains: 

When ’mid their charms I wander 
Of thee I think the while. 

And seem of thee the fonder. 

My own Green Isle ! 

While many, who have left thee. 

Seem to forget thy name. 

Distance hath not bereft me 
Of its endearing claim : 

Afar from thee sojourning. 

Whether I sigh or smile, 

I call thee still, “ Ma voumeen,” 

My own Green Isle! 

Fair as the glittering waters. 

Thy emerald banks that lave. 

To me thy graceful daughters. 

Thy generous sons as brave. 

Oh ! there are hearts within thee. 

Which know not shame nor guile. 

And such proud homage win thee. 

My own Green Isle ! 

For their dear sakes I love thee, 

Ma voumeen, though unseen ; 

Bright be the sky above thee. 

Thy shamrock ever green; 

May evil ne’er distress thee. 

Nor darken nor defile. 

But heaven for ever bless thee 
My own Green Isle ! 

Bernard Barton. 
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LOOK HOME. 

Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights. 

As beauty doth in self-beholding eye : 

Man’s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 

A brief wherein all morals summed lie; 

Of fairest forms, and sweetest shapes the store. 

Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more. 

The mind a creature is, yet can create. 

To nature’s patterns adding higher skill : 

Of finest works wit better could the state, 

If force of wit had equal power of will. 

Device of man in working hath no end : 

What thought can think, another thought can mend. 

Man’s soul of endless beauties image is. 

Drawn by the work of endless skill and might; 

This skilful might gave many sparks of bliss. 

And to discern this bliss, a native light : 

To frame God’s image as his worth required. 

His might, his skill, his word, and will conspired. 

All that he had, his image should present. 

All that it should present, he could afford ; 

To that he could afford his will was bent, 

His will was followed with performing word. 

Let this suffice, by this conceive the rest — 

He should, he could, he would, he did the best. 

Southwell. 


seanchan’s lament over the dead body of 

DALLAN. FROM THE ORIGINAL IRISH. 

The soul is fled, but still that brow, though cold, its 
transcript wears ; 

And the hearts that loved him ache above each record 
that it bears. 

Of mighty mould, yet courteous — henceforth who the 
bards shall lead. 

That honoured him, their gifted chief, for whom our 
bosoms bleed P 
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Thrice fifty bards of passing skill attended in his train — 

But the fleetest hand that swept the harp would pause 
amid the strain, 

And slumber on the silent chord beneath the wakening 
swell 

Of Dalian’s harp — a thousand more had owned the 
potent spell ! 

As wintry torrents when along their channell’d depths 
they rave. 

Was Dalian’s song — ’twas as the strength of Easroe’s 
hounding wave : 

His wit was as the winged shaft, as rapid — and as deep 

As ocean, where, beneath the tide, the silent waters sleep. 

From chaos as the sun appeared, through clouds asunder 
riven. 

When the Mighty One’s behest had marked his path-way 
in the heaven ; 

The stars grew feeble in his light, transcendant as he 
shone ; 

So Dalian, ’mid surrounding bards, stood glorious and 
alone. 

His glowing lip, O king supreme ! thy power with 
wisdom blessed. 

And the minstrels hailed him for their chief — the brightest 
and the best ; 

Our reverence, our love were his — but death the arrow 
sped. 

And wounded through his comely side each heart that 
mourns him dead. 

Henry Grattan Curran. 

From Hardiman s Irish Minstrelsy. 


the Christian’s hope. 

Oh ! if the atheist’s words were true. 
If those we seek to save. 

Sink — and in sinking from our view 
Are lost beyond the grave ! 

If life thus closed — how dark and drear 
Would this bewilder’d earth appear ; 
Scarce worth the dust it gave. 

A tract of black sepulchral gloom. 
One yawning, ever-opening tomb. 
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Blest be that strain of high belief. 

More heavenlike, more sublime. 

Which says, that souls, who part in grief. 
Part only for a time ! 

That far beyond this speck of pain. 

Far o’er the gloomy grave’s domain. 

There spreads a brighter clime. 

Where care, and toil, and trouble o’er. 

Friends meet, and meeting, weep no more. 

Furlong. 

From Har diman s Irish Minstrelsy . 


LOSS IN DELAYS. 

Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 

Creeping snails have weakest force, — 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee : 
Good is best, when soonest wrought. 
Lingering labours come to nought. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last. 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ; 

Seek not time, when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure : 

After- wits are dearly bought. 

Let the fore-wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before, 

Take then hold upon his forehead : 

When he flies, he turns no more ; 
And behind his scalp is naked : 

Works adjourn’d have many stays. 
Long demurs breed new delays. 

Seek thy salve while sore is green. 
Fester’d wounds ask deeper lancing ; 

After cures are seldom seen, 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing : 
Time and place give best advice ; 

Out of season, out of price. 
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Crush the serpent in the head ; 

Break ill eggs ere they are hatched : 

Kill had chickens in the thread ; 

Fledged, they hardly can be catched : 

In the rising stifle ill. 

Lest it grow against thy will. 

Drops do pierce the stubborn flint. 

Not by force, but often falling; 

Custom kills with feeble dint. 

More by use, than strength prevailing ; 

Single sands have little weight. 

Many make a drowning freight. 

Tender twigs are bent with ease. 

Aged trees do break with bending ; 

Young desires make little prease. 

Growth doth make them past amending : 

Happy man, that soon doth knock 
Babel’s babes against the rock. 

Southwell. 


COME, WANDERING SHEEP, 0 COME ! 

Come, wandering sheep, O come ! 

I’ll bind thee to my breast ; 

I’ll bear thee to thy home, 

And lay thee down to rest. 

I saw thee stray forlorn, 

And heard thee faintly cry. 

And on the tree of scorn 
For thee I deign’d to die — 

What greater proof could I 
Give, — than to seek the tomb : 

Come, wandering sheep, O come ! 

I shield thee from alarms. 

And wilt thou not be blest P 
I bear thee in my arms ; 

Thou, bear me in thy breast ! 

O, this is love — come, rest — 

This is a blissful doom. 

Come, wandering sheep, O come ! 

Spanish Poetry. 
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ON COMETS. 

The extraordinary aspect of comets, tlieir rapid and 
seemingly irregular motions, the unexpected manner in 
which they often burst upon us, and the imposing magni- 
tudes which they occasionally assume, have, in all ages, 
rendered them objects of astonishment, not unmixed with 
superstitious dread to the uninstructed, and an enigma to 
those most conversant with the wonders of creation and 
the operations of natural causes. Even now, that we 
have ceased to regard their movements as irregular, or as 
governed by other laws than those which retain the planets 
in their orbits, their intimate nature, and the offices they 
perform in the economy of our system, are as much un- 
known as ever. No rational or even plausible account 
has yet been rendered of those immensely luminous ap- 
pendages which they bear about with them, and which are 
known by the name of their tails, (though improperly, 
since they often precede them in their motions), any 
more than of several other singularities which they 
present. 

The number of comets which have been astronomically 
observed, or of which notices have been recorded in his- 
tory, is very great, amounting to several hundreds ; and 
when we consider that/ in the earlier ages of astronomy, 
and indeed in more recent times, before the invention of 
the telescope, only large and conspicuous ones were no- 
ticed ; and that, since due attention has been paid to the 
subject, scarcely a year has passed without the observation 
of one or two of these bodies, and that sometimes two and 
even three have appeared at once ; it will be easily sup- 
posed that their actual number must be, at least, many 
thousands. Multitudes, indeed, must escape all observa- 
tion, by reason of their paths traversing only that part of 
the heavens which is above the horizon in the day-time. 
Comets so circumstanced can only become visible by the 
rare coincidence of a total eclipse of the sun, — a coinci- 
dence which happened, as related by Seneca, sixty years 
before Christ, when a large comet was actually observed 
very near the sun. Several, however, stand on record, as 
having been bright enough to be seen in the day-time, 
even at noon and in bright sunshine. Such were the 
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comets of 1402 and 1532, and that which appeared a 
little before the assassination of Caesar, and was (after- 
wards) supposed to have predicted his death. 


ON THE PROPERTIES AND PHENOMENA OF COMETS. 

That feelings of awe and astonishment should be excited, 
by the sudden and unexpected appearance of a great 
comet, is no way surprising ; being in fact, according to 
the accounts we have of such events, one of the most 
brilliant and imposing of all natural phenomena. Comets 
consist, for the most part, of a large and splendid, but ill 
defined nebulous mass of light, called the head, which 
is usually much brighter towards its centre, and ofiers 
the appearance of a vivid nucleus , like a star or planet. 
From the head, and in a direction opposite to that in 
which the sun is situated from the comet, appear to 
diverge two streams of light, which grow broader and 
more diffused at a distance from the head, and which 
sometimes close in, and unite at a little distance behind 
it, sometimes continue distinct for a great part of their 
course, producing an effect like that of the trains left by 
some bright meteors, or like the diverging fire of a sky- 
rocket, (only without sparks, or perceptible motion.) 
This is the tail. This magnificent appendage attains, 
occasionally, an immense apparent length. Aristotle 
relates of the tail of the comet, of 371 A. C., that it 
occupied a third of the hemisphere, or 60°; that of 
A. D. 1618 is stated to have been attended by a train 
no less than 104° in length. The comet of 1680, the 
most celebrated of modem times, and on many accounts 
the most remarkable of all, with a head not exceeding 
in brightness a star of the second magnitude, covered 
with its tail an extent of more than 70° of the heavens, 
or, as some accounts state, 90°. 

The tail is, however, by no means, an invariable ap- 
pendage of comets. Many of the brightest have been 
observed to have short and feeble tails, and not a few 
have been entirely without them. Those of 1585 and 
1763 offered no vestige of a tail ; and Cassini describes 
the comet of 1682 as being as round and as bright as 
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Jupiter. On the other hand, instances -are not wanting 
of comets furnished with many tails, or streams of 
diverging light That of 1744 had no less than six, 
spread out like an immense fan, extending to a distance 
of nearly 30 deg. in length. The tails of comets, too, are 
often curved, bending, in general, towards the region 
which the comet has left, as if moving somewhat more 
slowly, or as if resisted in their course. 

The smaller comets, such as are visible only in tele- 
scopes, or with difficulty by the naked eye, and which are 
by far the most numerous, offer very frequently no ap- 
pearance of a tail, and appear only as round or somewhat 
oval vaporous masses, more dense towards the centre, 
where, however, they appear to have no distinct nucleus, 
or any thing which seems entitled to be considered as a 
solid body. Stars of the smallest magnitudes remain dis- 
tinctly visible, though covered by what appears to be the 
densest portion of their substance ; although the same 
stars would be completely obliterated by a moderate fog, 
extending only a few yards from the surface of the earth. 
And since it is an observed fact, that even those larger 
comets, which have presented the appearance of a nucleus, 
have yet exhibited no phases , though we cannot doubt 
that they shine by the reflected solar light, it follows that 
even these can only be regarded as great masses of thin 
vapour, susceptible of being penetrated through their 
whole substance by the sunbeams, and reflecting them 
alike from their interior parts and from their surfaces. 
Nor will any one regard this explanation as forced, or feel 
disposed to resort to a phosphorescent quality in the 
comet itself, to account for the phenomena in question, 
when we consider the enormous magnitude of the space 
thus illuminated, and the extremely small mass which 
there is ground to attribute to these bodies. It will then be 
evident, that the most unsubstantial clouds which float in 
the highest regions of our atmosphere, and seem, at sunset, 
to be drenched in light, and to glow throughout their whole 
depth as if in actual ignition, without any shadow or dark 
side, must be looked upon as dense and massive bodies, 
compared with the filmy and all but spiritual texture of 
a comet. Accordingly, whenever pQwerful telescopes 
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have been turned on these bodies, they have not failed to 
dispel the illusion which attributes solidity to that more 
condensed part of the head, which appears to the naked 
eye as a nucleus ; though it is true that, in some, a very 
minute stellar point has been seen, indicating the existence 
of a solid body. 

Herschel. 


THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION. 

When, from this centre of our religion, I cast my view 
in any direction, I behold an unbounded prospect, inde- 
pendent of any natural or political horizon. Under every 
climate, under every variety of government, I can discover 
myriads who daily recite the same act of faith, and per- 
form the same acts of worship as myself ; who look up 
to the same objects and institutions with reverence, and 
acknowledge the supreme Power, under whose more im- 
mediate authority I now address you. I see on every 
side the missionaries of this religion advancing, from day 
to day, farther into unconquered territories, threading the 
dark forests of the western hemisphere, or disguising 
themselves in the populous Cities of the East ; in both 
directions daily adding new subjects to the kingdom of 
the Lord. I see this society, at once coherent and united, 
though vast and ever-extending, wherever it becomes 
known, instantly become also distinguished and conspi- 
cuous. Powerful monarchs, whose interests on every 
other point seem necessarily to jar, boast that they only 
form integrant portions of its vast empire ; men of daring 
talent and varied learning, who are eager on every other 
subject to frame new systems, or to distinguish themselves 
from others by the originality of their views, are docile 
as children to its doctrine, and fearful of differing in the 
least from the belief of the most ignorant among the faith- 
ful ; bold and aspiring characters, nay, whole populations, 
jealous of their liberties, and impatient of almost the 
mildest restraint, bow to its yoke with cheerfulness, and 
glory in obedience to its commands ; and even where it 
exists in a more depressed and humble state, it is still 
the object of universal attention and curiosity, from the 
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splendour of its worship, the uniformity of its doctrines, 
and the constant increase of its members. 

And if, instead of directing my looks abroad for these 
characterising marks, I cast an eye upon the ground 
whereon 1 stand, 1 find still more speaking evidence of 
their existence here, with the additional quality which 
alone is wanting to designate fully the kingdom of Christ, 
all that demonstration of an imperishable construction 
which centuries of duration can afford. For when I 
follow back, through every age, the ecclesiastical monu- 
ments which surround me, and find that they conduct 
me to the very foundation of the Christian Church ; when 
I see myself kneeling before the very altars which a 
Sylvester anointed, and where a Constantine adored; 
above all, when, standing in the sublimest temple which 
the hands or even the imagination of man ever raised to 
his Creator, I behold myself placed, at once, between the 
shrine of the Prince of the Apostles and the throne of 
his successor, in a direct lineal descent, and can thence 
trace with my eye, almost every link which unites these 
two extremes, through the ashes that repose beneath the 
tombs and altars that surround me ; O, will any one 
ask me, why I cling, with a feeling of pride and of affec- 
tion, to the religion which alone carries me. back to the 
infancy of Christianity, and unites, in unbroken connec- 
tion, through ages of fulfilment and of prophecy, the creed 
which I profess, with the inspired visions of the earlier 
dispensation P 

Dr. Wiseman. 


TOUCHING CHARITY Of THE CHRISTIAN ARABS. 

I did not wish, (says Father Geramb, in the account of 
his visit to the famous ruins of Balbec, in Ccelo-Syria), to 
render myself troublesome to the inhabitants of the place, 
by seeking their hospitality ; moreover, I desired to find 
myself as near as possible to the celebrated temple of the 
City of the Sun , one of the most magnificent and the least 
defaced, which antiquity has left us. I went to seek a 
lodging under some trees, in its vicinity, by the side of a 
mill. I had been there established an hour, at most, when 
I saw, approaching me, a young child, coarsely clad, but 
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of a most modest and interesting figure ; he brought me a 
cheese and four little loaves. He was sent by his parents, 
Arab Catholics, who, already informed that there was a 
religious pilgrim under the trees, hastened to provide for 
his dinner. It would be difficult for me to tell how much 
I was touched by this pious attention. The frightful 
misery by which Balbec and the whole country were 
oppressed, the personal poverty of those who divided their 
food with me, the pressing manner of the little messenger, 
who made signs to me to eat, the sweet joy which he 
showed at having fulfilled the commission of his good 
parents, — less than all this was sufficient to soften me 
beyond all expression, and to make me set a high value 
on their kindness. Hardly had he quitted me, when, my 
eyes fixed on what I had just received, I began to weep ; 
and when, after some time, I raised to my mouth this gift 
of indigence, I shed new tears : and rarely have I shed 
sweeter. In the evening he re-appeared, with a gift 
similar to that of the morning ; his mother had added 
dressed onions and eggs. He saluted me, deposited his 
offering at my feet, and retired. At this second visit, I 
wished to recompense him : for a long time he obstinately 
refused, and ended by accepting, only through fear of caus- 
ing me pain. Alas ! what, before God, was my generosity, 
in comparison with the admirable charity of these poor 
Arabs, towards a stranger whom they had never seen, 
from whom they had nothing to hope, and whom they 
were never to see again ? What do I say P Never ? 
Ah ! if the tears of the desolate widow, if the cries of the 
orphan, if the white hairs of the old man, bent under the 
weight of years and of indigence, do not soften our hearts, 
how different will our eternal destiny be from that of these 
poor Arabs, who suffer themselves to be so easily moved 
at sight of a European pilgrim, who comes to repose, 
from his long fatigues, under the shade of their palm- 
trees ! 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 

And yet, my Lords, how can I support the claim of 
filial love by argument — much less the affection of a son 
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to a mother— where love loses its awe, and veneration is 
mixed with tenderness ? What can 1 say upon such a 
subject P What can I do hut repeat the ready truths 
which, with the quick impulse of the mind, must spring 
to the lips of every man on such a theme ? Filial love ! 
the morality of instinct, the sacrament of nature and duty, 
or rather let me say, it is miscalled a duty, for it flows 
from the heart without effort, and is its delight, its indul- 
gence, its enjoyment. It is guided, not by the slow dictates 
of reason ; it awaits not encouragement from reflection or 
from thought ; it asks no aid of memory ; it is an innate, 
but active, consciousness of having been the object of a 
thousand tender solicitudes, a thousand waking, watchful 
cares, of meek anxiety and patient sacrifices, unremarked 
and unrequited by the object. It is a gratitude founded 
upon a conviction of obligations not remembered, because 
conferred before the tender reason could acknowledge, or 
the infant memory record them ; a gratitude and affection, 
which no circumstances should subdue, and which few can 
strengthen ; a gratitude, in which even injury from the 
object, though it may blunt regret, should never breed 
resentment ; an affection which can be increased only by 
the decay of those to whom we owe it, and which is then 
most fervent, when the tremulous voice of age, resistless 
in its feebleness, inquires for the natural protector of its 
cold decline- 

If these are the general sentiments of man, what 
must be their depravity, what must be their degeneracy, 
who can hfot out and erase from the bosom the virtue that 
is deepest rooted in the human heart, and twined within 
the cords of life itself — aliens from nature, apostates from 
humanity 1 And yet, if there is a crime more fell, more 
foul — -if there is any thing worse than a wilful persecutor 
of his mother— it is to see a deliberate, reasoning insti- 
gator and abettor to the deed : — this it is that shocks, 
disgusts, and appals the mind more than the other — to 
view, not a wilful parricide, but a parricide by compul- 
sion ; a miserable wretch, not actuated by the stubborn 
evils of his own worthless heart, not driven by the fury 
of his own distracted brain, but lending his sacrilegious 
hand, without any malice of his own, to answer the aban- 
doned purposes of the human fiends, that have subdued his 
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will ! To condemn crimes like these, we need not talk 
of laws or of human rules ; their foulness, their deformity, 
does not depend upon local constitutions, upon human 
institutes, or religious creeds : they are crimes ; and the 
persons who perpetrate them are monsters, who violate 
the primitive condition upon which the earth was given to 
man ; — they are guilty by the general verdict of human 
kind. 

Sheridan. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF ROME. 

Notwithstanding the numberless portraits drawn of 
Rome — this queen of cities — her fairest features have 
hitherto been distorted, or, at best, concealed, at least in 
those which have been exhibited to the British public. 
There are few readers to whom the monuments of her 
ancient glory are not familiar ; — few, who have not been 
wearied, even to nausea, by dissertations upon her speci- 
mens of art ; and yet scarcely one has heard of the num- 
berless institutions, ancient and modem, which the charity 
and faith of Rome have founded — memorials of the true 
spirit of her calumniated and insulted religion. The Pan- 
theon and the Coliseum, the gallery of the Vatican, and 
the frescoes of the Sistine chapel, have been described a 
thousand and a thousand times. But none, or scarcely 
one, has been found to spend a word on the unpretending 
usefulness of the Asylum of S. Maria in Acquiro, or the 
truly Roman munificence of the Ospizio di S. Michele. 
Classical tours we have had in abundance ; but, as yet, 
no “ circumnavigation of charity.” The great philan- 
thropist himself — the immortal Howard, has done very 
inadequate justice to the charitable institutions of Rome; 
and if one of the other tourists adverts to the subject for 
a moment in passing, it is to indulge in unseemly levity 
with regard to the Penitentiary della Croce, or to sneer 
at the ministers of religion officiating in the hospitals. 

For ourselves, while we dwell with wonder and delight 
upon the charmed page of Childe Harold , following the 
Pilgrim through the tangled ruins of Rome, gazing upon 
the pageant of past days, which his magic pen calls up 
amid them once more — listening in amazement to the 
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mingled moral and misanthropy, sublime even in its 
excess, with which he contemplates the characters and 
events of other times — we cannot, even in the excess of 
our wandering admiration, suppress the regret, that 
Christian — Catholic Rome has not found some poetic 
pilgrim, who could catch up the sacred spirit which ani- 
mates all her institutions of to-day, as it hallows the re- 
mains of early faith, speaking to the memory, in the crum- 
bling monuments of her martyrs ; to the imagination, in 
the expressive magnificence of her ceremonies ; to the 
heart, in the active benevolence of her hospitals, her 
orphan institutions, her charitable confraternities ! Such 
a poet would see “ the Niobe of nations” warmed into 
new life, by that fervent charity which is now her spirit : 
— no longer 

“Childless and crownless in her voiceless wo,” 

— her children multiplied beyond the sands of the sea — her 
crown brighter than the diadem of the Caesars — ennobled 
by victories, holier far than those recorded by “ the trebly 
hundred triumphs” — consecrated by recollections, prouder 
than are recalled by the names of Scipio or Caesar ; by 
the glories of the monarchy, the republic, or the empire 
of Rome. And if, to use the words of Montalembert, “ he 
saw the traces of tears in her eyes, and the wrinkles of 
grief upon her brow, she would appear more worthy, 
therefore, of veneration and homage, from those who have 
been children of sorrow like herself!” O! this is a 
fairer and holier picture of the loveliness of the Eternal 
City ; possessing an interest more deep, more enduring, 
than the noblest relics of pagan piety, or pagan pride ! 

Dublin Review. 


ELECTRICITY. 

If a piece of sealing-wax and of dry warm flannel be 
rubbed against each other, they both become capable of 
attracting and repelling light bodies. A dry and warm 
sheet of writing-paper rubbed with India-rubber, or a 
tube of glass rubbed upon silk, exhibits the same phe- 
nomena. In these cases the bodies are said to be electri* 
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colly excited; and when in a dark room, they always ap- 
pear luminous. 

If two pith-balls be electrified by touching them with 
the sealing-wax, or with the flannel, they repel each 
other ; but if one pith-ball be electrified by the wax, and 
the other by the flannel, they attract each other. The 
same applies to the glass and silk : it shows a difference 
in the electricities of the different bodies, and the experi- 
ment leads to the important conclusion, that bodies simi- 
larly electrified repel each other, but that, when dissimilarly 
electrified, they attract each other . 

The term electrical repulsion is here used merely to 
denote the appearance of the phenomenon, the separation 
being probably referable to the new attractive power which 
they acquire, when electrified, for the air and other un- 
electrified surrounding bodies. 

If one ball be electrified by sealing-wax rubbed by 
flannel, and another by silk rubbed with glass, those balls 
will repel each other ; which proves that the electricity of 
the silk is the same as that of the sealing-wax. But if one 
ball be electrified by the sealing-wax and the other by the 
glass, they then attract each other, showing that they 
are oppositely electrified. 

These experiments are most conveniently performed 
with a large downy feather suspended by a dry thread of 
white silk. If an excited glass tube be brought near it, 
it will receive and retain its electricity; it will be first at- 
tracted, and then repelled ; and upon re-exciting the tube, 
and again approaching it, it will not again be attracted, 
but retain its state of repulsion ; but upon approaching it 
with excited sealing-wax, it will instantly be attracted, 
and remain in contact with the wax till it has acquired 
its electricity, when it will he repelled, and in that state 
of repulsion it will be attracted by the glass. In these 
experiments care must be taken that the feather remains 
freely suspended in the aii, and touches nothing capable 
of carrying off its electricity. 

The terms vitreous and resinous electricity are applied 
to these two phenomena; but Franklin, observing that 
the same electricity was not inherent in the same body, 
but that glass sometimes exhibited the same phenomena 
as wax, and vice versa, adopted another term, and, in- 
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stead of regarding the phenomena as dependent upon two 
electric fluids, referred them to the presence of one fluid, 
in excess in some cases, and in deficiency in others. To 
represent these states, he uses the terms plus and minus , 
positive and negative. When glass is rubbed with silk, a 
portion of electricity leaves the silk and enters the glass ; 
it becomes positive, therefore, and the silk negative : but 
when sealing-wax is rubbed with flannel, the wax loses 
and the flannel gains ; the former, therefore, is negative, 
and the latter positive. All bodies in nature are thus re- 
garded as containing the electric fluid, and when its equi- 
librium is disturbed, they exhibit the phenomena just 
described. 

Brande’s Chemistry. 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 

Vain was the man, and false as vain. 

Who said, were he ordain’d to run. 

His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done. 

Ah ! ’tis not thus the voice, that dwells 
In sober birth-day, speaks to me ; 

Far otherwise, of time it tells. 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly ; 

Of counsel mock’d, of talents, made. 
Haply, for high and pure designs ; 

But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines. 

All this it tells, and could I trace 
Th’ imperfect picture o’er again. 

With power to add, retouch, efface. 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain ; 

How little of the past would stay ! 

How quickly all would melt away — 

All but that freedom of the mind. 

Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined. 

And kept till now unchangingly : 
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And that dear home, that saving ark. 

Where love’s true light at last I’ve found. 
Cheering within, when all grows dark. 

And comfortless, and stormy round. 

Moore. 


ST. AUGUSTIN TO HIS SISTER. 

Oh fair ! oh purest ! be thou the dove. 

That flies alone to some sunny grove : 

And lives unseen, and bathes her wing. 

All vestal white, in the limpid spring : 

There, if the hovering hawk be near. 

That limpid spring, in its mirror clear. 

Reflects him ere he can reach his prey. 

And warns the timorous bird away. 

Oh ! be like this dove. 

Oh fair ! oh purest ! be like this dove. 

The sacred pages of God’s own book 
Shall be the spring, the eternal brook. 

In whose holy mirror, night and day. 

Thou wilt study heaven’s reflected ray : 

And should the foes of virtue dare. 

With gloomy wing, to seek you there ; 

Thou wilt see, how dark their shadows lie. 
Between heaven and thee, and trembling fly ! 
Oh ! be like the doye. 

Oh fair ! oh purest ! be like the dove. 

Moore. 


FROM “ THE HIND AND THE PANTHER.” 

A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed cm the lawns, and in the forest ranged. 
Without unspotted, innocent within ; 

She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin, — 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds. 
Aim’d at her heart ; was often forced to fly. 

And doom’d to death, though fated not to die. 
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Not so her young : for their unequal line 
Was hero’s make, half human, half divine. 

Their earthly mould obnoxious was to fate, 

Th’ immortal part assumed immortal state. 

Of these a slaughtered army lay in blood. 

Extended o’er the Caledonian wood ; 

Their native walk ; whose vocal blood arose. 

And cry’d for pardon on their perjur’d foes. 

Their fate was fruitful, and the sanguine seed. 
Indued with souls, increased the sacred breed. 

So captive Israel multiplied in chains, 

A numerous exile, and enjoy’d her pains. 

With grief and gladness mix’d, the mother view’d 
Her martyr’d offspring, and their race renew’d: 
Their corpse to perish, but their kind to last. 

So much the deathless plant the dying fruit surpass’d. 
Panting and pensive now she ranged alone. 

And wander’d in the kingdoms once her own. 

The common hunt, though from their rage restrain’d 
By sovereign power, her company disdain’d, 

Grinn’d as they pass’d, and with a glaring eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 

*Tis true, she bounded by, and tripp’d so light. 
They had not time to take a steady sight : 

For truth has such a face and such a mien. 

As, to be loved, needs only to be seen. 

Dryden. 


CONTENT AND RICH. 

I dwell in grace’s court. 

Enriched with virtue’s rights ; 

Faith guides my wit, love leads my will, 
Hope all my mind delights. 

In lowly vales I mount 

To pleasure’s highest pitch ; 

My silly shroud true honour brings. 

My poor estate is rich. 
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My conscience is my crown. 

Contented thoughts, my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself. 

My bliss is in my breast. 

Enough I reckon wealth, 

A mean the surest lot ; 

That lies too high for base contempt. 
Too low for envy’s shot 

My wishes are but few. 

All easy to fulfil : 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 

I have no hopes but one. 

Which is of heavenly reign : 

Effects attain’d, or not desired. 

All lower hopes refrain. 

I feel no care of coin ; 

Well-doing is my wealth : 

My mind to me an empire is. 

While grace affordeth health. 

I clip high climbing thoughts. 

The wings of swelling pride. 

Their fall is worst, that from the height 
Of greater honour slide. 

Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 

I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear, 

I wrestle not with rage. 

While fury’s flame doth bum : 

It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 

But when the flame is out, 

And ebbing wrath doth end, 

1 turn a late enraged foe 
Unto a quiet friend ; 
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And taught with often proof, 

A temper’d calm I find 

To be most solace to itself. 

Best cure for angry mind. 

Spare diet is my fare. 

My clothes more fit than fine : 

I know, I feed and clothe a foe, 

That, pamper’d, would repine, 

I envy not their hap 
Whom favour doth advance : 

I take no pleasure in their pain 
That have less happy chance. 

To rise by others’ fall,, 

I deem a losing gain : 

All states with others’ ruins built. 

To ruin run amain. 

No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down : 

When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 

And when in froward mood. 

She proved an angry foe. 

Small gain I found to let her come, 

Less loss to let her go. 

Southwell. 


PREPARATIVE TO PRAYER. 

When thou dost talk with God — by prayer I mean — 
Lift up pure hands, lay down all lust’s desires ; 

Fix thoughts on heaven, present a conscience clean : 

Since holy blame to mercy’s throne aspires. 

Confess faults’ guilt, crave pardon for thy sin. 

Tread holy paths, call grace to guide therein. 

It is the spirit with reverence must obey 

Our Maker’s will, to practise what he taught : 

Make not the flesh thy council when thou pray ; 

’Tis enemy to every virtuous thought ; 

It is the foe we daily feed and clothe ; 

It is the prison that the soul doth loathe. 

R 
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Even as Elias, mounting to the sky. 

Did cast his mantle to the earth behind ; 

So, when the heart presents the prayer on high. 
Exclude the world from traffic with the mind : 
Lips near to God, and ranging heart within. 

Is but vain babbling, and converts to sin. 

Like Abraham, ascending up the hill 
To sacrifice ; his servants left below. 

That he might act the great Commanders will. 
Without impeach to his obedient blow ; 

Even so the soul, remote from earthly things. 
Should mount salvation’s shelter — mercy’s wings. 

Southwell. 


ON A HUMAN 8KELETON. 

Behold this ruin, ’twas a skull, 

Once, of ethereal spirit foil ! 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat. 

This dome was thought’s mysterious seat : 
What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot ! 
What dreams of rapture, long forgot. 

Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear. 

Has left one trace or record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy. 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ! 

But start not at the dismal void ! 

If social love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d. 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d. 
That eye shall be for ever bright. 

When stars and suns have lost their light. 

Here, in this silent cavern, hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue : 

If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d. 

And where it could not praise, was chain’d. 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke. 

Yet gentle concord never broke. 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee. 
When death unveils eternity. 
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Say, did these fingers delve the mine. 

Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem. 

Can nothing now avail to them ; 

But, if the page of truth they sought. 

Or comfort to the mourner brought. 

These hands a richer meed shall claim. 

Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the paths of duty trod P 
If from the bowers of joy they fled. 

To soothe affliction’s humble bed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spum’d. 

And home to virtue’s lap return’d. 

These feet with angels* wings shall vie. 

And tread the palace of the sky. 

Anonymous. 


light. 

Sir Isaac Newton proved the compound nature of white 
light as emitted from the sun, by passing a sun-beam 
through a glass prism, which, separating the rays by re- 
fraction, formed a spectrum, or oblong image of the sun, 
consisting of seven colours, — red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet ; of which the red is the least 
refrangible, and the violet the most. But when he re- 
united these seven rays, by means of a lens, the compound 
beam became pure white as before. He insulated each 
coloured ray ; and finding that it was no longer capable of 
decomposition by refraction, concluded that white light 
consists of seven kinds of homogeneous light; and that, to 
the same colour, the same refrangibility ever belongs, and 
to the same refrangibility, the same colour. Since the dis- 
co veiy of absorbent media, however, it appears that this 
is not the constitution of the solar spectrum. 

We know of no substance that is either perfectly 
opaque or perfectly transparent. Even gold may be 
beaten so thin as to be pervious to light. On the con- 
trary, the clearest crystal, the purest air or water, stops or 
absorbs its rays when transmitted, and gradually extin- 
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guishes them as they penetrate to greater depths. On 
this account, objects cannot be seen at the bottom of very 
deep water ; and many more stars are visible, to the naked 
eye, from the tops of mountains than from the valleys. 
The quantity of light that is incident on any transparent 
substance, is always greater than the sum of the reflected 
and refracted rays. A small quantity is irregularly 
reflected in all directions, by the imperfections of the 
polish by which we are enabled to see die surface ; but a 
much greater portion is absorbed by the body. Bodies 
that reflect all the rays, appear white ; those that absorb 
them all, seem black ; but most substances, after decom- 
posing the white light, which falls upon them, reflect 
some colours, and absorb the rest. A violet reflects the 
violet rays alone, and absorbs the others. Scarlet cloth 
absorbs almost all the colours, except red. Yellow cloth 
reflects the yellow rays most abundantly ; and blue cloth 
those that are blue. Consequently, colour is not a pro- 
perty of matter, but arises from the action of matter upon 
light. Thus, a white ribbon reflects all the rays ; but 
when dyed red, the particles of the silk acquire the pro- 
perty of reflecting the red rays most abundantly, and of 
absorbing the others. Upon this property of unequal 
absorption, the colours of transparent media depend. For 
they also receive their colour from their power of stopping 
or absorbing some of the colours of white light, and trans- 
mitting others. As, for example, black and red inks, 
though equally homogeneous, absorb different kinds of 
rays ; and when exposed to the sun, they become heated 
in different degrees ; while pure water seems to transmit 
all rays equally, and is not sensibly heated by the passing 
light of the sun. The rich dark light transmitted by a 
small blue finger-glass, is not a homogeneous colour, like 
the blue or indigo of the spectrum, but is a mixture of all 
the colours of white light, which the glass has not 
absorbed. The colours absorbed are such as, mixed with 
the blue tint, would form white light. When the spec- 
trum of seven colours is viewed through a thin plate of 
this glass, they are all visible ; and when the plate is very 
thick, every colour is absorbed between the extreme red 
and the extreme violet, the interval being perfectly black. 
But if the spectrum be viewed through a certain thickness 
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of the glass, intermediate between the two, it will be 
found, that the middle of the red space, the whole of the 
orange, a great part of the green, a considerable part of 
the blue, a little of the indigo, and a very little of the 
violet have vanished, being absorbed by the blue glass; and 
that the yellow rays occupy a large space, covering part 
of that formerly occupied by the orange on one side, and 
by the green on the other. So that the blue glass ab- 
sorbs the red light, which, when mixed with the yellow, 
constitutes orange ; and also absorbs the blue light, 
which, when mixed with the yellow, forms a part of the 
green space next to the yellow. Hence, by absorption, 
green light is decomposed into yellow and blue, and 
orange light into yellow and red. Consequently, the 
orange and green rays, though incapable of decompo- 
sition by reaction, can be resolved by absorption, and 
actually consist of two different colours, possessing the 
same degree of refrangibility. Difference of colour, 
therefore, is not a test of difference of refrangibility, and 
the conclusion deduced by Newton is no longer admis- 
sible as a general truth. By this analysis of the spec- 
trum, not only with blue glass, but with a variety of 
coloured media. Sir David Brewster, so justly celebrated 
for his optical discoveries, has proved, that the solar spec- 
trum consists of three primary colours, red, yellow, and 
blue, each of which exists throughout its whole extent ; 
but with different degrees of intensity in different parts : 
and that the superposition of these three produces all the 
seven hues, according as each primary colour is an excess 
or defect. Since a certain portion of red, yellow, and 
blue rays, constitute white light, the colour of any point 
of the spectrum may be considered as consisting of the 
predominating colour at that point, mixed with white 
light. Consequently, by absorbing the excess of any 
colour, at any point of the spectrum, above what is neces- 
sary to form white light, such white light will appear, at 
that point, as never mortal eye looked upon before this 
experiment, since it possesses the remarkable property of 
remaining the same after any number of refractions, and 
of being capable of decomposition by absorption alone. 

Somerville. 
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LITERATURE IN ITS TWOFOLD RELATION. 

Literature has usually been considered under a two- 
fold aspect ; speculative and practical : whilst the former 
merely regards abstract truth, the latter applies it to our 
concerns. I am inclined to believe that there exists much 
less of merely speculative learning, than is generally sup- 
posed, and that what frequently receives this appellation 
is but the appropriate basis, upon which is raised the great 
superstructure of that which is practical. If I am correct 
in this view, it will greatly narrow the inquiry which I 
propose to make. Allow me, therefore, to illustrate by 
example, rather than to establish by theory, what will, I 
trust, justify me in assuming this position. 

The demonstrations of mathematics, and the calculations 
of algebra, would, by several persons, be instantly de- 
nominated speculative; and even some might be found 
who would call their study idle ; but abandon them, and 
see how much practical knowledge you destroy ! The 
surveyor, the engineer, the architect, the ship-builder, and 
many others will immediately experience the most sensi- 
ble checks in their several pursuits. The observations of 
the heavens, the calculation of the paths of the planets, 
of the distances of the stars, their magnitude, relation, 
and position, would seem to have little influence upon the 
ordinary avocations of busy life ; it might specially be 
supposed, that they have no connection whatever with 
mercantile transactions ; yet it is clear, that the science 
of navigation depends chiefly upon astronomy, and the 
interchange of commodities is carried on through navi- 
gation ; and thus, much of the profit derived by the mo- 
dem active merchant from the facilities of our age, has 
been remotely created by the researches of some secluded 
contemplative sage, whose bones have mouldered in former 
centuries, either in Chaldea or in Egypt. How well may 
we compare the results of learning to the action of the 
human frame! We can seldom detect the original source, 
and we are altogether ignorant of the principle of motion ; 
so the great bulk of men observe clearly the continued 
effects of causes which to them are totally unknown. 
Place the rude canoe and a steam-frigate side by side ; 
erect the wigwam upon the area of the capitol; bring the 
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accomplished surgeon or the reflecting physician to the 
desolate child of the forest, who lies mangled or gasping be- 
neath the uncouth weapon of the chase ; send a competent 
master on board of that vessel, to bring joy and safety to 
an exhausted crew, who, since the loss of their leader, 
have been worn down by exertion and fatigue, sailing in a 
variety of directions, unable to make any harbour, and 
totally ignorant as to whither they have been driven. In 
all these cases, the utility of practical learning will be ad- 
mitted; but, in most of them, the knowledge, which confers 
the unquestioned benefit, is evidently founded upon 
what many persons have designated abstract or specula- 
tive science. But I will go farther, and will not hesitate 
to say, that in nearly all the ordinary concerns of life, 
this science produces the most beneficial effects, without 
vainly exhibiting its agency ; whilst we, who have lived 
only in polished or civilized society, view those very 
effects as the results of unaided nature ; just as those 
eastern beings, who have never gone beyond the precincts 
of their own palaces and gardens, and upon whose pre- 
sence even the cultivator or the artist must not intrude, 
can form no idea of what aspect the uncultivated moun- 
tains would present; nor of the labour and industry that 
have been expended to produce those scenes with' which 
they have always been familiar, and which they regard as 
being natural. 

Dr. England. 


CHRISTMAS. THE USE OF RICHES. 

And you, my brethren, on whom God has lavished the 
favours of tins world, instead of being puffed up with 
pride on their account, tremble for that elevation, which, by 
raising you above the level of your brethren, leaves you so 
much the more exposed to the shafts of temptation. Alive 
to the awful perils which surround you, make to your- 
selves friends of the poor, by your abundant charities, and 
they will plead to heaven for those graces which will en- 
able you, after all, to triumph over your dangers. Aided 
by those graces, raise your hearts above the allurements 
of this world, and fix them on those imperishable trea- 
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sure*, which neither rust nor moth can consume. Render 
your temporal wealth subservient to their attainment, by 
your perpetual readiness to surrender it, in whatever 
manner He, whose gift it is, shall ordain. Being thus 
disengaged from all inordinate attachment to it, you are, 
in the sense of the Gospel, poor in spirit, and you in- 
herit the promise made to them, though you should 
abound with riches. Resist, with persevering fidelity, the 
occasions of sinning, which your situation in life places 
within your reach : your multiplied temptations will only 
enhance the' merit of your victory, and add new lustre to 
the crown of immortality, which God has in store for 
those who serve him. Labour, like St Paul, by the 
constant practice of self-denial, to keep your passions in 
subjection, and to chastise your daily weaknesses : your 
works of self-denial will ascend to the throne of mercy, 
with increased effect ; because they are the fruit, not of 
necessity, but of your own free choice. It is virtuous, in 
the poor, to submit to their toils and hardships in the 
spirit of penance : it would be more virtuous, in you, to 
preserve the same spirit, though invited to indulgence by 
the allurements of wealth. 

But there is still one thought, that would press heavily 
on my heart, were I not to give it utterance before I finish. 
This is for you a day of “ good tidings,” and of “ great 
joy how many are there around you, on whom it has 
arisen, only to behold them sunk in the deepest abyss of 
human wo ! You are going home to enjoy, with grati- 
tude to God, in the bosom of your happy families, the 
festivities of this joyful season. Oh ! think how many 
there are around, whose Christmas feast is but the bitter 
bread of misery, and the deepest cup of human affliction. 
Think of those numerous destitute poor throughout this 
extensive parish, who, on this day — to you so joyful — are 
fastened down, by sickness, to a bed of suffering, deprived 
thereby of the scanty produoe of their usual earnings, be- 
reft of every source of human comfort ; without fuel ; 
without covering ; without, perhaps, a cup of whey to 
moisten their parched lips ; and unable to present them- 
selves to the humane, that the view of their misery might 
afford them a chance of relief. To alleviate, in some 
degree, their distress, the alms deposited in the poor 
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boxes is principally intended. The distribution of it is 
entrusted to the officiating curate, that, when, in the dis- 
charge of his ministry, he visits the habitations of disease 
and sorrow, he may be enabled to brighten somewhat the 
deepest shades of human misery, by adding to the con- 
solations of religion, the relief of temporal distress. Need 
I say more, than that you will find the poor boxes 
fastened in the wall, as you pass out of the church ? I 
beseech you, for the sake of our Lord, whose mercies 
you commemorate this day, not to pass out without leav- 
ing something for those objects of his predilection, his 
suffering poor : though it were but one penny, if you can 
spare no more, do not pass out without leaving something. 
He is invisibly present to receive your gift — may he 
bestow on you his richest blessings in return — watch over 
you through life, and crown you in eternity with a diadem 
of glory ! 

Dr. Murray. 


ST. VINCENT OF PAUL AND THE GALLEY SLAVE. 

During the three years which he passed in the family of 
the general of the galleys, Vincent of Paul regularly visited, 
in this capital, the unfortunate prisoners condemned to 
the oar, whom Providence seemed to have drawn near to 
him, in order to place them under the protection of his 
zeal. This spectacle excites the deepest emotion in his 
soul ; he can no longer repress his pity ; he departs, 
without communicating his design, to labour in missions 
amongst the galley crews of Marseilles. From himself 
we learn, that in order to soften those obdurate men, 
he kissed their fetters, assisted them in all their neces- 
sities; and by the force of his meekness, tenderness, 
and charity, according to the authentic testimony of 
the bishop of Marseilles, he soon changed that abode 
of every vice, into a temple, in which the praises of 
God incessantly resounded firom lips formerly devoted to 
blasphemy. 

Nevertheless, amongst those slaves whom he has sub- 
jected to Providence, he finds one, whose despair resists 
all his efforts. It is a young man condemned, by the 
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financial laws, to three years* captivity in the galleys, 
and who is inconsolable, because of the distress in which 
he has left his wife and his children. Vincent of Paul 
cannot wipe away his tears ; he is resolved, then, to 
burst his chains ; he profits of the obscurity in which 
he has concealed himself, to give full scope to the charity 
that consumes him : he solicits and obtains the liberty of 
this unfortunate, by a means that the imagination scarcely 
dares foresee ; and after the example of the illustrious 
bishop of Nola, St. Paulinus, who, to redeem a slave in 
Africa, became a voluntary captive, Vincent of Paul 
substitutes himself in the place of this young galley 
slave. 

The heroism of virtue has its incredibility, especially 
to us, who no longer live in those times of holy magna- 
nimity, in which such sublime sacrifices were ordinary, 
in a religion founded on a like exchange of the divine 
Redeemer, who made himself man to purchase the 
human race. Blessed and truly fraternal charity of 
the primitive ages of Christianity, whither art thou fled P 
We know many amongst us, says the holy pope Clement, 
yes, we know many, who have devoted themselves to 
slavery, that they might break the chains of their brethren, 
and who have condemned themselves to bondage, to 
purchase their freedom. Our abject egotism, astonished 
at such a sublime trait of charity, and not feeling, in the 
centre of our hearts, the persuasive testimony of such 
a generous emulation, neither permits us to pay the due 
tribute of esteem to those men, nor even to esteem 
ourselves so far as to believe that such a devotedness 
still exists. Sacrifices, of a noble character, humble 
us too much to be allied with our contracted ideas of 
virtue, which are only the shameful measure of our 
sentiments. 

Can any thing be added to the magnanimity of this 
action ? Yes ; it is the solicitude of Vincent of Paul, 
during his whole life, to conceal it from his cotempora- 
ries. Never did this man, whose infirmities attested, 
to the hour of his death, this heroic, but, to himself, 
cruel devotion — never did this man, who, in the court 
of kings, proclaimed that he was the son of a pea- 
sant, and had passed his childhood in tending cattle — 
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never has he spoken of this admirable trait of his life, 
which, however, he dared not disavow. He only replied 
by a sweet smile, and with humble, downcast eyes, 
whenever he was reminded of it, blushing with a joy 
that involuntarily escaped his soul, at the least mention 
of the galley slaves. 

Abbe' Maury. 


ON THE SMALL NUMBER OF THE ELECT. 

There are few men who might not say of themselves, 
I live like the multitude, and those of my age, rank, 
and fortune ; but, if I die in this course of life, I am 
lost. Now, what is more proper to alarm a soul, in which 
there still remains some care for salvation ? 

Nevertheless, it is the multitude which tremble not ; 
it is but a small number of the righteous, that, apart, 
work out their own salvation, with fear and trembling. 
All the rest are calm : they know, in general, that the 
greater number condemn themselves, yet imagine, that 
after having lived like others, they will be distinguished 
from them at their death : thus, each one makes his case 
a chimerical exception, and augurs favourably for himself. 

And it is upon this I address you, my brethren here 
assembled. I speak not of the rest of mankind. I look 
upon you as if you were . alone upon earth, and the 
thought troubles and alarms me. I suppose that this is 
your last hour, and the end of the universe ; that the 
heavens are opening above your heads, and the Son of Man 
appears in his glory in the midst of this temple ; and 
you are here assembled, as trembling criminals, upon 
whom is going to be pronounced sentence of pardon or 
eternal death. You have vainly flattered yourselves : 
you shall die such as you are to-day. All these in- 
tentions of amendment amuse, and will amuse you to the 
hour of your death : it is the experience of all ages, yet 
all you will then find new in you, will be, most likely, an 
increased account, beyond that you would give to-day ; 
and by what you would be, were you brought into judg- 
ment this moment, you may, almost, decide what will be 
your fete when departing this life. 
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Or, I would ask you — and I ask you, struck with terror 
whilst I ask, not separating, in this point, your destiny 
from my own, but feeling, myself, the same impression 
that I would wish you to partake of — I would ask you, 
then, if our Lord were now to appear in the midst of 
this assembly, (the most august in the world), to judge 
us, and to make the terrible distinction between the goats 
and the sheep, do you believe that the greatest number 
of us, who are here present, would be placed on the right 
hand ? Do you believe that, at least, the distribution 
would be equal ? Do you believe that he might find 
here only ten righteous, which the Lord could not, 
formerly, in five cities ? I ask you ; — you are ignorant, 
and I also am ignorant. Thou alone, O my God ! 
knowest those who belong to thee ! But, if we lmow not 
those who do belong to him, we know, at least, that 
sinners do not. Now, who are the faithful here as- 
sembled ? Titles and dignities ought not to be counted 
for any thing ; you will be deprived of all these before 
your Judge ! — Who are they P Many sinners, who 
will not convert themselves; still more who would, but 
defer their conversion ; many others who never convert 
themselves but to relapse ; in fact, a great number who 
believe they have no need of conversion ; this is the 
state of the reprobate ! Take away these four kinds of ' 
sinners from this whole assembly ! — for they must be 
taken away at the great day. Appear now, ye righteous ! 
— where are ye P Remnant of Israel, pass to the right ! 
Wheat of the Redeemer, withdraw yourselves from the 
stubble destined for the fire ! O God, where are thine 
elect ? and what remains of thine heritage ? 

Our loss is almost certain, but we think not of it; 
even in that terrible separation, that will one day take 
place, should there be but one sinner in this assembly, 
on the side of the condemned, and a voice from heaven 
were now in this temple to assure us of it, without 
naming the person, which of us would not tremble for 
himself? who, amongst us, would not fear to be the 
unhappy one ? which of us would not immediately refer 
to his conscience, to examine if his crimes had not 
deserved this punishment ? which of us, seized with 
fear, would not ask of our Lord, as the apostles of old, 
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“ Lord is it I ?” and if the answer is delayed, which of 
us would not strive to avert this awful catastrophe by 
the tears and sighs of a sincere repentance ? 

Massillon. 


FROM “ THE TRAVELLER.” 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste, expanding to the skies ; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 

And drags, at each remove, a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire : 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests, or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, — 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend ; 
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And, placed on high, above the storm’s career. 

Look downward where a hundred realms appear : 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide. 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd s humbler pride. 

When thus creation’s charms around combine. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good, which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 

These little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Y e glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown’d; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads prolusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vide ; 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards, his rising raptures fill ; 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus, to my breast, alternate passions rise. 

Pleased with each good that heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small : 

And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned. 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know p 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negro, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

A nd thanks his gods for all the good they gave : 
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Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam. 

His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As different good, by art or nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

Goldsmith. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down, like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath filown. 
That host, on the morrow, lay wither’d and strown. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Byron. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The scene was more beautiful far to my eye. 

Than if day in its pride had arrayed it ; 

The land breeze blew mild, and the azure arch’d sky 
Look’d pure as the Spirit that made it : 

The murmur rose soft, as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy waves’ playful motion. 

From the dim distant hill, ’till the light-house fire blaz’d 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly breathed numbers ; 

The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest. 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers : 

One moment I look’d from the hill’s gentle slope. 

All hush’d was the billows’ commotion. 

And o’er them the light-house look’d lovely as hope. 
That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past, and the scene is afar. 

Yet, when my head rests on its pillow. 

Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow : 

In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies. 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion ; 

O then may the seraph of mercy arise. 

Like a star on eternity’s ocean. 

Moore. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 

To the hall of that feast came the sinful and fair ; 

She heard in the city that Jesus was there ; 

She mark’d not the splendour that blazed on their board 
But silently knelt at the feet of her Lord. 

The hair from her forehead, so sad and so meek. 

Hung dark o’er the blushes that bum’d on her cheek ; 
And so still and so lowly she bent in her shame. 

It seem’d as her spirit had flown from its frame. 
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The frown and the murmur went round thro' them all. 
That one so unhallow’d should tread in that hall ; 

And some said the poor would be objects more meet 
For the wealth of the perfumes she show’r’d at his feet. 
She mark’d but her Saviour, she spoke but in sighs. 

She dared not look up to the heaven of his eyes ; 

And the hot tears gush’d forth at each heave of her breast. 
As her lips to his sandals she throbbingly press’d. 

On the cloud after tempests, as shineth the bow. 

In the glance of the sun-beam, as melteth the snow. 

He look’d on that lost one — her sins were forgiven ; 

And Maty went forth in the beauty of heaven. 

Callanan. 

WHILE TO BETHLEM WE ARE GOING. 

While to Bethlem we are going. 

Tell me. Bias, to cheer the road. 

Tell me why this lovely Infant 
Quitted his divine abode ? 

From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses. 

Is the brightest, purest bliss. 

Wherefore, from his throne exalted. 

Came he on this earth to dwell ; 

All his pomp an humble manger, * 

All his court a narrow cell P 
From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which of all earthly blisses. 

Is the brightest, purest bliss. 

Why did he, the Lord eternal. 

Mortal pilgrim deign to be ; 

He who fashion’d for his glory 
Boundless immortality ? 

From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses. 

Is the brightest, purest bliss. 

Well, then ! let us haste to Bethlem, 

Thither let us haste and rest : 

For of all heaven’s gifts the sweetest 
Sure is peace — the sweetest, best. 

Spanish Poetry. 
s 3 
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PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 

Star of the wide and pathless sea. 

Who lovest on mariners to shine. 

These votive garments wet, to thee 
We hang, within thy holy shrine. 

When o’er us flash’d the surging brine. 
Amid the warring waters tost. 

From earthly aid we turn’d to thine. 

And hoped, when other hope was lost. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the vast and howling main. 

When dark and lone is all the sky. 

And mountain waves, o’er ocean’s plain. 
Erect their stormy heads on high ; 

When matrons by the hearthstone sigh. 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 

The star of ocean heeds their cry. 

And saves the foundering bark at sea. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the dark and stormy sea. 

When wreaking tempests round us rave 
Thy gentle virgin form we see. 

Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 

The howling storms that seem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 

The surging seas recede, to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the desert waters wild. 

Who, pitying, hear’st the seaman’s cry. 
The God of Mercy, as a child. 

On that chaste bosom loved to lie ; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing. 

And angel voices named on high 
The Mother of the Heavenly King. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 
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Star of the deep ! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel. 
The tempests wild their fury tame. 

That made the deep foundations reel ; 
The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of woe. 
That suffering souls a respite feel 
From torture in the depths below. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown. 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 

O’er all that to the depths go down. 
With hymns of grateful transport own ; 
When gathering clouds obscure their light. 
And heaven assumes an awful frown. 
The star of ocean glitters bright. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the deep ! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay. 

In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lay ! 

Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires. 

When storms and tempests pass away. 
To join the bright immortal choirs. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


COMMUNION. 

Communion is a union with God, raised, if it may be 
so said, to the highest degree that can be attained within 
the limits of the present order ; beyond this is heaven. 
For if, in the union of the divine substance with ours, 
God proportionally changed our intelligence into his, and 
our will into his love, “ we would see him face to face 
we would love him with a love proportioned to that un- 
clouded vision : heaven is nothing else. Let us wait a 
little : the transfiguration is fast approaching. This ter- 
restrial life is but the infancy of man. As the child im- 
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bibes the streams of life, and, by natural instinct, cleaves 
to the maternal bosom, before it has opened its eyes to 
the light of day ; thus man is nourished at the bosom of 
God, before he can behold him face to face. Such is the 
universal order of Providence ; for the union of intelli- 
gence and will is invariably preceded by a substantial 
union. But shortly the child knows the authors of his 
being, as he is known by them, and becomes identified 
with them in affection. 

Thus, when we shall have passed from this world, as 
from a cradle, the union, commenced on the earth, shall 
be consummated in heaven ; and God, penetrating all our 
being, by his power, his light, and his love, shall be in us, 
and we in him, according to the plenitude of his attributes 
and the capabilities of our nature. 

The eucharistic communion is something intermediate 
between the union with the Deity, granted to the just, of 
old, in this land of banishment, and that which the sqints 
enjoy in the celestial city. More highly favoured than 
the former, we participate not only in grace, but in the 
substance of the incarnate Word, as the saints in heaven. 
But, less happy than the latter, as yet, we only see God 
through a veil, or enigmatically, according to St. Paul. 
In this respect, we are in the state of the ancient just, 
which is the condition of all men, during their sojourn in 
this world of shades and images ; a state which is only 
relieved by a darkling day, according to the remark of the 
ancients. A union with the Divinity has ever been the 
principle of love ; but it has been developed in different 
degrees. Without losing the character of uniformity, it 
has more profoundly penetrated human nature, since the 
incarnation, which has established between God and man 
more intimate communications; as, in the same way, with- 
out injury to this uniformity, it will receive a boundless 
expansion, when the bonds, which fetter it here below, 
shall have fallen at the portals of the heavenly country. 
Thus, the divine work is progressing to its accomplish- 
ment : all the developments which religion receives, here 
below, are but the transition from the temporal to the 
eternal order. 

Gerbet. 
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ORIGIN OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY AND OF MERCY. 

Without entering into the immense detail of his private 
alms, of which it is impossible for religion to unfold the 
tablet, observe, that St Vincent # of Paul, from his first estab- 
lishment, would, in some manner, imitate the perpetuity 
of Providence, by the stability of the succours which 
he ensured to the destitute. We may say of him, with 
Solomon, that all the good he has effected still subsists, 
and is immoveably fixed in the Most High : “ There- 
fore are his goods established in the Lord, and all the 
Church of the saints declare his alms.” — Eccles. xxxi. 11. 

During his pastoral life at Chatillon, he had formed a 
charitable association of select persons, to take charge 
of relieving the poor and economizing the alms; and 
such were the blessings with which heaven crowned his 
virtues, that each of his good works became public estab- 
lishments for religion. “ This feeble stream, soon, in 
effect, forms a great river,” as the sacred books express 
it. The confraternity for the sick, that Vincent of Paul 
had founded at Chatillon, becomes the cradle of the 
admirable establishment of the Sisters of Charity ; whose 
services our age respects, as one of the brightest titles of 
glory for religion ; and of whom England has, in our 
own time, demanded colonies from France. He imposes 
on them no other duty but an unremitting exertion for 
the relief of suffering humanity. “ You shall have,” he 
says to them in his rule, “ no other monasteries than the 
dwelling of the poor, no cloisters but the streets of towns 
and the wards of hospitals, no other enclosure but obe- 
dience, nor other veil than a holy modesty.” He adds, 
“ My intention is, that you assist each infirm patient 
with the care of a tender mother for an only son.” The 
tender providence of his charity extends even to formally 
ordering them “ to cheer and exhilarate the sick, if they 
are too much dejected by their sufferings.” 

That he might defend these humble servants of the 
poor against regrets that would render them useless, by 
disgusting them with their state, this wise legislator, 
jealous of preserving, in so heroic an institute, an unabated 
ardour and zeal, does not admit them to profession, until 
they have passed five entire years. of probation; he then 
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only permits them to engage themselves, by vow, for a 
single year ; being desirous that each year should thus 
pass in the fervour of a continual noviciate, and renew 
before God and man the merit of their first consecration. 
Encouraged by their success, St. Vincent of Paul gene- 
ralizes the functions of these visible angels of Providence, 
demanding from them virtues as vast as the public neces- 
sities ; whilst he proved the esteem in which he held 
them, by placing all his works of charity under their 
care. 

These worthy daughters of so good a father, animated 
with his spirit, become the mothers of the orphan, devote 
themselves to the education of children, assist the sick, 
the widow, the aged and infirm, visit the prisoner, the 
galley-slave, visit the bashful poor, attend the wounded 
soldier ; seeking out the varied sufferings of the human 
species, in order that not one may remain without relief ; 
struggling incessantly against all the disasters that arise 
from indigence, age, infirmity, accidents, or reverses, 
the vices or the crimes of their fellow- creatures; counting 
the most precious virtues of humanity in the number of 
the ordinary functions of their state ; and fulfilling, with 
a holy joy, those deeds of charity, the most disgusting 
to nature, though most honourable in the eyes of re- 
ligion, in cities and in the country, in the galleys and 
the prisons, in the most obscure retreats of wretchedness, 
as well as in the public asylums of charity. 

It was in the midst of the universal decay of religious 
orders, that heaven, which visibly protects the daughters 
of Vincent of Paul, in order to interpose eveiy where 
their touching innocence between his justice and human 
misery, has never ceased to multiply their establishments 
and their success throughout Europe. 

It is the devoted family of Providence, which diffuses 
itself through all parts, to justify, on the lips of the 
unhappy, that sublime prayer, the depth of which man 
can feel and appreciate only in the hour of affliction, 
when he appeals to God, through this tutelary adoption, 
for peace and consolation, 'Our Father, who art in heaven.* 
Yes, doubtless, children of affliction, you have a Father in 
heaven, since he is represented even on the earth by many 
humane and heroic mothers. Bless then for ever that 
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benevolent Spirit, who, in bequeathing to you their chari - 
table succour, again restored you to your divine affiliation. 
It is in the maternal solicitude of the virtuous daughters 
of Vincent of Paul, whom he so justly styled the 
daughters of Charity herself, that you recognise the 
paternity of your God, in receiving every day from their 
hands, a portion of his inheritance. 

Abbe Maury. 


ON HEAT. 

Heat (by some called caloric) may be strikingly re- 
ferred to, as that which causes the difference between 
winter and summer, between tropical gardens and polar 
wastes. It cannot be exhibited apart, nor proved to have 
weight or inertia, and the change of its quantity in bodies 
is most conveniently estimated by the concomitant change 
of their bulk; any substance so circumstanced a3 to 
allow this to he accurately measured constituting a Ther- 
mometer. 

It diffuses itself, among neighbouring bodies, until all 
have the same temperature, that is, until all similarly 
affect a thermometer. Its inferior degrees are denoted by 
the term cold. It spreads partly through their struc- 
ture, or by conduction, as it is called, with a slow pro- 
gress, different for each substance, and in fluids modified 
by the motion of their particles ; and it spreads partly 
also by being radiated or shot like light from one body to 
another, through transparent media or space, with readi- 
ness affected by the material and state of the giving and 
receiving surfaces. 

Heat, by entering bodies, expands them, through a 
range which includes, as three successive stages, the 
forms of solid, liquid, and air or gas; becoming 
thus, in nature, the grand antagonist and modifier of that 
attraction, which holds corporeal particles together, and 
which, if acting alone, would reduce the whole material 
universe to one solid lifeless mass. Each particular sub- 
stance, according to the nature, proximity, &c., of its 
ultimate particles, takes a certain quantity of heat, (said 
tp mark its capacity), to produce in it a given change of 
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temperature, or calorific tension ; undergoing expansion 
then, in a degree proper to itself; and changing its form 
to liquid and air, at points of temperature proper to itself; 
the expansion in bodies generally increasing more rapidly 
than the temperature, because the cohesion of their parti- 
cles lessens with increase of distance ; being remarkably 
greater therefore in liquids than in solids, and in airs 
than in liquids; and the rate of expansion, moreover, 
being much quickened as the bodies approach their points 
of changing form to liquid or air; to produce which 
changes, a large quantity of heat enters them, but, in the 
new arrangement of particles and increased volume of the 
mass, becomes hidden from the thermometer, and is 
therefore called latent heat. For any given substance 
the changes of form happen so constantly at the same 
temperature, that they mark fixed points in the general 
scale of temperature, and enable us to regulate and 
compare thermometers. Heat, by changing the forms of 
different substances, at different temperatures, influences 
much their chemical combination. It influences, also, the 
functions of vegetable and animal life. 

The great source of heat is the sun ; but electricity, 
combustion, and other chemical actions, condensation, 
friction, and the actions of life, are also excitants. 

Arnott. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. 

Mr. Sheil said, the deputation to England would not 
have been without avail. The English are a wise, a 
generous, and lofty-minded people, and we should have 
appealed to their wisdom, to their justice, and to their 
humanity. We should have disabused them of many 
mistakes; we should have demonstrated to them, that 
we are not unworthy of being incorporated in the great 
community of British citizenship; that our political 
ethics are much better than they had been taught to 
think; that there is no dogma in our religion, which 
renders us unfit for the enjoyment of civil freedom ; that 
our creed is the faith of their great progenitors ; and that 
in casting contumely upon our opinions, they stamp 
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damnation upon their fathers* graves. We should have 
told them that the Barons of Runemede were as good 
citizens as the Lords of Chancery-lane, and that the 
sword with which Magna Charta was won, might be 
weighed against Lord Eldon’s mace. We should have 
told them that the port, which they have acted towards 
our country, reflects no credit upon them in the eyes of 
mankind; that, having the excellence of gigantic strength, 
they should not use it in the spirit of gigantic domination ; 
that liberty is like light, and is not impaired by its parti- 
cipation; that the disfranchisement of seven millions of 
British subjects cannot fail to be productive of great 
calamities; that we are placed in an unnatural and 
therefore an injurious relation towards the empire; and 
that it befits their dignity to interpose between the con- 
tending factions, by which the country is tom asunder ; 
that they had too long turned our furious contentions 
into sport ; and that it is unworthy of them to sit, like 
the spectators of a Roman theatre, at a gladiatorial ex- 
hibition of their slaves, and make a pastime of the fero- 
cious passions, with which they are arrayed against each 
other, in all the insolence of inglorious triumph, and all 
the wildness of infuriated despair. We should have 
told them that, by a single act of magnanimous justice, 
they might put an end to the animosities which have 
cost so much English and Irish blood : — that our eman- 
cipation would be an act of thrift, as well as of humanity, 
and that it became their prudence, as well as the grandeur 
of their national character, and that it is a matter of 
economy as well as of honour, to make us free. “ Re- 
concile us,” we should have exclaimed, “ as you are wise, 
as you are just, redress us, and in the name of mercy, 
rescue us from our own passions, and save us from the 
consequences to which your system of shame and of 
penalty must inevitably lead.” And what are those con- 
sequences ? If they were no other than an increase of 
those heart-burnings and animosities that must either 
rapidly augment, or be instantaneously remedied, by a 
great sanative act of legislative wisdom, their anticipation 
(and it requires but little of the spirit of political sooth- 
saying to foretell results so manifest) should excite the 
virtue, if it does not awaken the alarm of every honest 
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and enlightened man, and enlist the good sense and good 
feeling of the whole British community, in our behalf. 
Things cannot stand as they are. Either a great national 
reconciliation must be effected, or hostilities must be 
deepened — reciprocal antipathies must be strengthened — 
new force and activity must be communicated to the 
popular passions ; and if the fountain of bitterness is not 
sealed, it must be supplied. Are we to continue for ever 
in this frightful state ? Are we to be everlastingly mar- 
shalled against each other by the infuriating provocations 
of the law P Are we to be set with a rabid and canine 
fury upon each other ? Are our detestations to be en- 
dowed with a disastrous immortality P Is our hatred to 
he eternal P Is the corroding sentiment which consumes 
the bosom, and preys upon the vitals of our country, to 
be like “ the fire that is not quenched, and the worm that 
dieth not ?” Are we to be doomed to an everlasting exe- 
cration of each other ; and when the present generation 
shall have passed away, are our children to rise out of 
their cradles, with the same feelings with which their fore- 
fathers descended into their graves ? If there were no 
other calamity to be apprehended, this evil should be 
regarded as a dreadful one. But there are other results 
which every man can foresee, and at which every good 
man must tremble. May God forefend that we should 
be instrumental in bringing events about, the thought of 
which sends back the blood into the heart ! But is it 
because those events are terrible, that we should clasp 
our hands to our eyes, and hide them from ourselves P Is 
it because the shadows which coming events “ have cast 
before them” are black and sinister, that we should fear 
to trace their dark and sombre outline P For ourselves 
we may be able to answer : we may vouch for our conti- 
nued endurance of affliction ; but can we give pledges for 
the prostration of those who are to come after us, and 
undertake that our descendants will be the heirs to our 
patience, as well as the inheritors of our wrongs P We 
cannot enter into any such recognizance. But this we 
can do: we can protest that we shall omit no endeavour 
to prevent the feelings of anguish from being turned into 
a paroxysm of wild and frantic rage, and to try to keep 
back those ebullitions of national emotion, which it is 
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not less our interest than it is our bounden duty to re- 
strain, and which, for a considerable period, are not 
likely to burst out We have been accused (it is right that 
I should speak the unvarnished truth) of entertaining 
designs of a revolutionary tendency. The men who have 
adduced this charge, proved it to be untrue ; but there 
are many who may be misguided by their calumnies ; and 
as we are the martyrs of intolerance, there are others 
who, in forming an estimate of our intentions, may be 
the victims of mistake. There are three tests by which 
our designs may be reasonably tried : our language, our 
conduct, and our personal interests; and to any one of 
these grounds of presumption, we may fearlessly appeal. 

SHEIL. 


INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION. 

He who doubts, and yet neglects inquiry, is both un- 
candid and unhappy. But if, notwithstanding his doubts, 
he is calm and contented ; if he freely avows his igno- 
rance ; nay, if he makes it his boast, and seems to make 
this very indifference the subject of his joy and triumph* 
no words can adequately describe his extravagant in- 
fatuation. Where do men get these opinions ? What 
delight is there in expecting misery without end P What 
ground is there for boasting in the experience of nothing 
but impenetrable darkness ? Or what consolation in 
despairing for ever of a comforter ? Acquiescence in 
such ignorance is monstrous ; and they who thus linger 
on through life, should be made sensible of its absurdity 
and stupidity, by showing them what passes in their own 
breasts, so as to confound them by a sight of their own 
folly. For men who thus choose to remain ignorant of 
what they are, and who seek no means of illumination, 
reason in this way : — 

“ I know not who has sent me into the world, nor 
what the world is, nor what I am myself. I am awfully 
ignorant of all things. I know not what my body is, 
what my senses are, nor what my soul is. As I know not 
whence I came, so I know not whither I go. This only I 
know, that when I leave this world, I must either fall for 
ever into nothingness, or into the hands of an incensed 
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God ; bat 1 know not to which of these two conditions 
I shall be eternally doomed.” 

Verily, religion may glory in having for its enemies 
men so irrational as these : their opposition is so little to 
be dreaded, that it serves, in fact, to illustrate the main 
truths which our religion teaches. For our religious 
systems aim chiefly to establish these two principles, — 
the corruption of human nature, and redemption by Jesus 
Christ. Now, if these opposers are of no use in con- 
firming the truth of redemption, by the sanctity of their 
lives, yet they admirably prove the corruption of nature^ 
by the maintenance of such unnatural opinions. 

Nothing is so important to any man as his own con- 
dition ; nothing so formidable as eternity. They, there- 
fore, who are indifferent to the loss of their being, and to 
the risk of endless misery, are in an unnatural state. 
They act quite differently from this in all other matters ; 
they fear the smallest inconveniences ; they anticipate them; 
they feel them when they arrive : and he who passes days 
and nights in indignation and despair, at the loss of an 
employment, or at some fancied blemish on his honour, 
is the very same man who knows that he must soon lose 
all by death ; and yet continues satisfied, fearless, and 
unmoved. Such an insensibility to things of the most 
tremendous consequences, in a heart so keenly alive to 
the merest trifles, is an astonishing prodigy, an incom- 
prehensible enchantment, a supernatural infatuation. 

Pascal. 


THE YOUNG MARTYRS. 

Two gentlemen of Fingo, in Japan, who, in default of 
missionaries banished from that kingdom, retained all its 
Christian inhabitants in faith and piety, were amongst 
the first arrested, during the persecution in 1613. After 
having languished four years in a prison, so close, that 
a third confessor had there died of misery, they were 
drawn from it with a rope around their necks, and 
led out of the city. Each of them had a son, of 
whom the one, named Thomas, was about twelve 
years, and the other, called Peter, only six. Two 
soldiers were detached to seek these two children in their 
father’s house, where their relatives left them without 
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precaution, as without fear. The most ordinary con- 
versations, in these families, attached solely to their 
religion, turned on the happiness of being a Christian, 
and, since the commencement of the persecutions, on 
that of dying a martyr. These discourses, repeated in- 
cessantly in the ears of Thomas, almost from his mother’s 
womb, had made such an impression on his tender organs, 
that when he wept, no more was wanted to appease him, 
than to threaten him that he should not be a martyr. 
At the first rumour of his sentence, without waiting till 
they came to seize him, he had himself dressed in his 
finest clothes, and ran to meet those who sought him. 
He accompanied them with joy, found the two first 
confessors at the gate of the city, embraced his father 
with an inexpressible transport, and, as they had for some 
time awaited the other child without seeing him appear, 
they beheaded Thomas with the two confessors, at the 
very place of their meeting. 

Peter was in the house of his grandfather, where he 
had fallen asleep. He was awakened, and told that they 
came to seek him to put him to death with his father, who 
was about to be beheaded. “ O what pleasure they give 
me!" said the child, with an airwhich in itself announced 
the vivacity of his desires. He waited with eagerness 
until they had dressed him in his best attire; took the 
soldier by the hand, and walked rapidly to the place of 
his sacrifice. The people followed, in a crowd, and 
the greater part could not retain their tears. He arrives : 
the first object which presents itself is the corpse of his 
father already weltering in his blood. He approaches 
without astonishment, places himself on his knees near 
the body, lowers the collar of his dress, and putting his 
innocent hands together, tranquilly awaits the stroke of 
death. At this spectacle, there arose in the whole as- 
sembly a confused sound of groans and sobs. The exe- 
cutioner, overwhelmed by his feelings, flung his sabre on 
the ground and retired hi tears. Two others, who suc- 
cessively approached to take his place, were equally 
melted. They were obliged to have recourse to a slave, 
who, with a trembling and unskilful hand, discharged a 
multitude of blows on the head, and on the shoulders of 
this tender victim, and rather hewed him in pieces than 
beheaded him. Bercastel. 

t 3 
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CHARACTER OF ST. LAURENCE O’TOOLE. 

In this year, the saint and patriot, Laurence O’Toole, 
died at the monastery of Augum, now Eu, on the 
borders of Normandy. He had been, in the preceding 
year, one of the six Irish prelates who attended the 
general council of Lateran, and had then received from 
the Pope, Alexander III, who had treated him with the 
distinction and kindness due to his high character, a bull 
confirming the rights and jurisdiction of the church of 
Dublin over the sees of Glendalough, Kildare, Ferns, 
Leighlin, and Ossory. Some peculiar privileges, which, in 
his zeal for Ireland, he had succeeded in obtaining from 
that council, were resented, it seems, by Henry, as 
derogatory to his royal dignity ; but there do not appear 
to be any grounds for the statement advanced by some 
writers ; that, in consequence of this offence, he was 
forbidden by the king to return to Ireland ; as we find 
him, after that period, employed actively in the care of 
his diocess and province, and dispensing those charities 
and hospitalities around him, which appear to have been 
as princely in their extent, as they were evidently pure 
and unostentatious in their motive. In the course of 
this year, he had accompanied to England a son of 
Roderic O’Connor, who had been sent as a hostage to 
Henry, for the payment of the tribute stipulated between 
his father and that prince. Passing afterwards into 
France, he was seized with a fever, when arrived on the 
frontiers of Normandy, and expired on the 14th of 
November, 1180. 

This pious and eminent prelate, who was styled, as 
St. Bernard tells us, “ the father of his country,” was 
of the illustrious house of the O’Tuathals, being the 
youngest son of Murchertach O’Tuathal, prince of Imaile, 
or, as usually called, the glen of Imaile, in the now 
county of Wicklow. While yet a boy, he was, by his 
own desire, dedicated to the ecclesiastical state; and, 
under the care of the bishop of Glendalough, made con- 
siderable progress in learning and piety. When twenty- 
five years of age, he was elected abbot of the monastery 
of that place, which was distinct from the episcopal see, 
and became, within a few years, successively bishop of 
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Glendalough and archbishop of Dublin. The holy 
seclusion of the Valley of the Lakes, where so large a 
portion of his earlier days had been passed, still continued 
to retain a charm for him through life ; and it was his 
delight, when engaged in the cares of his archbishopric, 
to retire occasionally to Glendalough, and there, in a 
cave which had been used as an oratory by St. Kevin, 
to pass whole weeks in lonely prayer and contemplation. 

The share taken by him in all the most important 
transactions connected with Ireland, which occurred during 
his public life, has already, from time to time, been 
noticed in the preceding pages ; and it redounds scarcely 
less to the credit of the English authorities, than to the 
honour of his own high character, that, notwithstanding 
his proclaimed zeal for the independence of his native 
land, and the efforts made by him to awaken in his 
countrymen a spirit of resistance to the foreigner, he 
should yet have been selected for so many important 
and delicate missions to the English court : and, though 
naturally regarded with jealous suspicion by the king, 
should have remained to the last in undisturbed pos- 
session both of his popularity and his honours. Even 
by the slanderer of all other persons and things belonging 
to Ireland, Laurence is pronounced to have been “ a just 
and a good man.” An ardent lover of his ill-fated country, 
he felt but the more poignantly those wretched feuds and 
unnatural treacheries of her own sons, which were now co- 
operating so fatally with the enemy, in reducing her to 
complete degradation and ruin : and, a short time before his 
death, he is said to have exclaimed, in the Irish language, 
“Ah, foolish and senseless people, what is now to become 
of you ? Who will now cure your misfortunes ? Who 
will heal you ?” When reminded on his death-bed of the 
propriety of making his will, he answered, " God knows, 
I have not at this moment so much as a penny under the 
sun.” His remains were deposited in the middle of the 
church of Augum, where they lay till the year of his 
canonization, by Honorius III, A. D. 1226 , when, with 
great solemnity, they were placed over the high altar, 
and preserved in a silver shrine ; some of his relics 
having been sent to Christ Church, in Dublin, and some 
to different places in France. 

Moore. 
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ON THE SYMBOLISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 

I will suppose, if you please, an ancient Roman revisit- 
ing the Pantheon : the first thing which would strike him 
would be the sign of salvation — the image of Christ cru- 
cified, raised upon every altar, and most conspicuously 
upon the principal and central one. On the right, the 
picture of one whom men are stoning, while he, with eyes 
uplifted, prays for their conversion, would rivet his atten- 
tion ; and on the left, the modest statue of a virgin, with 
an infant in her arms, would invite him to inquiry. Then 
he would see monuments of men, whose clasped or crossed 
hands, express how they expired in the prayer of hope : 
the inscription, on one side, would tell him how the im- 
mortal Raphael had willed that no ornament should deck 
his tomb, but that very statue of God’s mother which he 
had given to that church ; another informs you, that the 
illustrious statesman (Gonsalvi), after bequeathing* the 
fortune he had made in the service of the public, Mthotfc *r* « 
reserve, to the propagation of Christianity among* 4&tant^ ■ 
nations, would have no tomb ; but that his friefi<^i , had) ' 
as it were by stealth, erected to him that modest menfcp&T. . 
Around him he would see, at whatever hour of th6Jt\$af W * . 
might enter, solitary worshippers, who gently come iii 
through the ever-unclosed brazen portals, to keep watch, 
like die lamp which sheds its mild light upon them, 
before the altar of God. And I fancy, it would be no 
difficult task, with these objects before us, to expound 
and fully develop to him the Christian faith : the life of 
our Redeemer, beginning with his birth from a virgin, to 
his death upon a cross ; the testimony to his doctrine, and 
the power which accompanied it, exhibited in the triumph 
of the first among his martyrs ; the humble and modest 
virtue his teaching inspired to his followers, their contempt 
of worldly praise, and the fixing of their hopes upon a 
better world ; the constant and daily influence his religion 
exercises amongst its believers, whom it sweetly invites 
and draws to breathe a solitary prayer, amidst the tur- 
moils of a busy life. And methinks this ancient heathen 
would have an idea of a religion immensely different from 
that which he had professed — the religion of the meek and 
of the humble, of the persecuted and the modest, of the 
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devout and the chaste. I believe, too, that by seeing the 
substitution of symbol for symbol, — of the cross, the 

badge of ignominy, with its unresisting Victim, for the 
haughty thunderer — of the chastest of virgins for the 
lascivious Venus, — of the forgiving Stephen for the 
avenging god of war ; he would thereby conceive a live- 
lier idea of the overthrow of his idolatry by the mildest 
of doctrines — of the substitution of Christianity for hea- 
thenism, than if the temple had been merely stripped, and 
left a naked hall, or a tottering ruin. 

For I think that the ark of God, standing in the very 
temple of Dagon, with the idol at its side, broken and so 
maimed, that it might no longer be made to stand upon 
its pedestal, would convey a stronger and prouder demon- 
stration of the superiority of the Law to the religion of 
Syria, than when concealed in silence behind the curtain 



To our country a name, is withdrawn from all eyes ? 

Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave. 

Where the first — where the last of her patriots lies ? 

No ! — faint tho’ the death song may fall from his lips; 
Tho’ his harp, like his soul, may with shadows be crost. 

Yet, yet shall it sound, ’mid a nation’s eclipse. 

And proclaim to the world what a star hath been lost. 

What a union of all the affections and powers. 

By which life is exalted, embellish’d, refined. 

Was embraced in that spirit — whose centre was ours. 
While its mighty circumference circled mankind. 

Oh, who that loves Erin — or who that can see. 

Through the waste of our annals, that epoch sublime. 

Like a pyramid, raised in the desert — where he. 

And his glory, stand out to the eyes of all time ! 
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That one lucid interval, snatch’d from the gloom. 

And the madness of ages, when, fill’d with his soul 

A nation o’erleap’d the dark bounds of her doom. 

And, for one sacred instant, touch’d liberty’s goal ! 

Who, that ever hath heard him, hath drunk at the source 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s own ; 

In whose high-thoughted daring, the fire and the force. 
And the yet untamed spring of her spirit are shown ; 

An eloquence rich — wheresoever its wave 

Wander’d free and triumphant — with thoughts that 
shone through. 

As clear as the brook’s ' stone oT lustre,* and gave 
With the flash of the gem, its solidity too ; 

Who, that ever approach’d him, when free from the crowd. 
In a home full of love, he delighted to tread, 

’Mong the trees, which a nation had given, and which bow’d. 
As if each brought a new civic crown for his head ; 

That home, where — like him, who, as fable hath told. 

Put the rays from his brow, that his child might come 
near ; 

Every glory forgot, the most wise of the old. 

Became all that the simplest and youngest hold dear ; 

Is there one who hath thus, through his orbit of life. 

But at distance observed him — through glory, through 
blame ; 

In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife. 

Whether shining or clouded, still high and the same : 

Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour — 

Of the sweetness we love, and the greatness we praise ; 

As that type of simplicity, blended with power, 

A child with a thunderbolt, only pourtrays ; 

Oh, no— not a heart, that e’er knew him, but mourns. 
Deep, deep, o’er the grave, where such glory is shrined — 

O’er a monument fame will preserve, ’mong the urns 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind ! 

Moore. 
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THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses grey. 
Seemed to have known a better day : 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy : 

The last of all the bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppress’d. 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfry borne. 

He caroll’d, light as lark at mom : 

No longer courted and caress’d. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour'd, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time. 

Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorn’d and poor. 

He begg’d his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : 
The minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, 

Th' embattled portal-arch he pass’d. 

Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar. 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war ; 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The duchess mark’d his weary pace. 

His timid mien, and reverend face ; 

And bade her page, the menials tell. 

That they should tend the old man well ; 
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For she had known adversity. 

Though bom in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom. 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

Scott. 


THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone ! 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which haul’d the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize : 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butcher’d, to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood. Shall he expire — 
And unavenged P — Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

Byron. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 

City of God, Jerusalem, 

Why mshes out the living stream P 
The turban’d priest, the hoary seer. 

The Roman in his pride are there ; 

And thousands, tens of thousands, still 
Cluster round Calvary’s wild hill. 

Still onward rolls the living tide. 

There rush the bridegroom and the bride. 
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Prince, beggar, soldier, pharisee ; 

The old, the young, the bond, the free, 

The nations furious multitude. 

All maddening with the cry of blood. 

The glorious mom, from height to height. 
Shoots the keen arrows of the light : 

And glorious in their central shower. 

Palace of holiness and power — 

The temple, on Moriah’s brow. 

Looks a new risen sun below. 

But wo to hill, and wo to vale. 

Against them shall come forth a wail ; 

And wo to bridegroom, and to bride. 

For death shall on the whirlwind ride ; 

And wo to thee, resplendent shrine, 

The sword is out for thee and thine ! 

Hide, hide thee in the heavens, thou sun. 
Before the deed of blood is done ; 

Upon the temple’s haughty steep, 
Jerusalem’s last angels weep; 

They see destruction’s funeral pall 
Black ’ning o’er Sion’s sacred wall. 

Like tempests gathering on the shore. 

They see the coming armies roar ; 

They see in Sion’s halls of state 
The sign that maketh desolate ; 

The idol standard, pagan spear. 

The tomb, the sword, the massacre. 

They see the vengeance fell, the chains. 

The long, long age of guilt and pains, 

The exile’s thousand desperate years — 

The more than groans, the more than tears 
Jerusalem, a vanished name, 

Its tribes earth’s warning, scoff, and shame. 

Still pours along the multitude ; — 

Still rends the heavens the shout of blood : 
But in the murderer’s furious van 
Who totters on ? A weary man ! 

A cross upon his shoulders bound, — 

His brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 

u 
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And now he treads on Calvary: 

What slave upon that hill must die P 
What hand, what heart, in guilt imbrued. 

Must be the mountain vulture’s food ? 

There stand two victims, gaunt and bare. 

Two culprits, emblems of despair. 

Yet who the third ? the yell of shame 
Is frenzied at the sufferer’s name : 

Hands clench’d, teeth gnashing, vestures tom. 
The curse, the taunt, the laugh of scorn ; 

All that the dying hour can sting. 

Are round thee now, thou thom-crown’d King 

Yet cursed, and tortured, taunted, spurn’d. 

No wrath is for the wrath return’d ; 

No vengeance flashes from his eye — 

The sufferer calmly waits to die : 

The sceptre reed, the thorny crown. 

Wake on that pallid brow no frown. 

At last the word of death is given— 

The form is bound ! the nails are driven ! 

Now triumph. Scribe and Pharisee ! 

Now Roman, bend the mocking knee ! 

The cross is rear’d — the deed is done ; 

There stands Messiah’s earthly throne ! 

This was the earth’s consummate hour ; 

For this had blazed the prophet’s power ; 

For this had swept the conqueror’s sword ; 

Had ravaged, raised, cast down, restored ; 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon ; 

For this ye sank, for this ye shone. 

Yet things, to which earth’s brightest beam 
Were darkness — earth itself a dream. 
Foreheads, on which shall crowns be laid 
Sublime, when sun and stars shall fade. 

Worlds upon worlds, eternal things 
Hang on thy anguish. King of Kings ! 

Still, from his lips, no curse has come ; 

His lofty eye has look’d no doom : 
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No earthquake burst, no angel brand 
Crushes the black blaspheming band. 

What say those lips, by anguish riven ? 

“ God, be my murderers forgiven !” 

He dies ! in whose high victory. 

The slayer. Death, himself shall die. 

He dies ! by whose all conquering tread. 
Shall yet be crush’d the serpent’s head : 
From his proud throne, to darkness hurl'd. 
The god and tempter of this world. 

He dies ! creation’s awful Lord, 

Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word, 

To come in thunder from the skies ; 

To bid the buried world arise : 

The earth his footstool, heaven his throne — 
Redeemer ! may thy will be done ! 


AWAKENED CONSCIENCE. 

Cheer’d by this hope, she bends her thither ; 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither. 

When, o’er the vale of Balbec winging. 
Slowly, she sees a child at play. 

Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 

Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 

The beautiful blue damsel flies. 

That fluttered round the jasmine stems. 

Like winged flowers or flying gems : 

And, near the boy, who, tired with play. 

Now nestling ’mid the roses lay. 

She saw a wearied man dismount. 

From his hot steed, and, on the brink 
Of a small imaret’s rustic fount. 

Impatient, fling him down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat. 

Though never, yet, hath daybeam bum’d 
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Upon a brow more fierce than that : — 
Sullenly fierce, a mixture dire. 

Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire! 

In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 

The ruin’d maid ; the shrine profaned ; 

Oaths broken, and the threshold stain’d 
With blood of guests ! there written, all. 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen. 

Ere Mercy weeps them out again ! 

Yet, tranquil now, that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit) look’d and lay. 

Watching the rosy infant’s play : 

Though still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze. 

As torches that have bum’d all night 
Through some impure and godless rite. 
Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 

But hark ! the vesper-call to prayer. 

As slow the orb of daylight sets. 

Is rising sweetly on the air. 

From Syria’s thousand minarets ! 

The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 

And down upon the fragrant sod 
Kneels, with his forehead to the south. 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God, 

From Purity’s own cherub mouth. 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies. 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain. 

And seeking for its home again 1 
Oh ’twas a sight ; that heaven — that child — 
A scene which might have well beguiled 
Even haughty Eblis of a sigh. 

For glories lost and peace gone by! 
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And how felt he, the wretched man. 

Reclining there, while Memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife ; 

Flew o’er the dark flood of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace ! 
u There was a time,” he said in mild 
Heart-humbled tones, “ thou blessed child, 

“ When young and, haply, pure as thou, 

“ I look’d and pray’d like thee ; but now” — 

He hung his head, — each nobler aim. 

And hope, and feeling, which had slept. 

From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept — he wept ! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know ! 

Moore. 


ROSA MYSTICA. 

Rose of the golden spring, which broke 
Upon the desert’s gloom. 

When the unfetter’d Earth awoke 
To freedom, light and bloom ; 

Thou art the first-born of that ray, 

Which flush’d the land with mercy’s day. 

Rejoicing in thy flowery train. 

The vine and myrtle spring. 

The fountain shed its living gleam. 

The olive o’er thee hung ; 

The winter’s stormy hour was past. 

And the turtle’s voice was heard at last. 

Then rose thy incense to the skies, 

Borne on the desert air ; 

Nor did the golden censer’s sighs 
A richer tribute bear. 

Earth had no shrine more pure, more blest, 
Than glow’d within thy fragrant breast. 

u 3 
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Unfading Rose ! O breathe for me. 

Until that Spirit’s light. 

Which nursed thy bloom and purity. 
Make this dark bosom bright ; 

And all its sighs attract above 
In prayer, and praise, and hope, and love. 


ON THE DIURNAL MOTION OF THE HEAVENS. 

If, in a fine night, and in a place where the horizon is 
uninterrupted, we follow, with attention, the appearance 
of the heavens, it will be seen to vary at every instant. 
Some stars are rising above, others setting below, the ho- 
rizon ; some begin to appear in the east, others disappear 
towards the west ; several, as the pole star, and the stars 
of the Great Bear, never reach the horizon. In these 
various motions, their respective positions to each other 
remain unchanged, and they describe circles, so much the 
less as they are nearer a point, which seems to be immove- 
able. Thus the heavens appear to revolve round two fixed 
points, called, from this circumstance, the poles of the 
world, and in this motion is included the whole system of 
stars. The pole elevated above our horizon, is the north 
pole ; the opposite pole, which we imagine beneath the 
horizon, is the south pole. Already several interesting 
questions present themselves to be resolved. What be- 
comes, during the day, of the stars which we have seen in 
the night ? From whence come those which begin to ap- 
pear P Where are those gone, which have departed from 
our view ? An attentive examination of these phenomena 
will afford a simple answer to these questions. In the 
morning, the brightness of the stars grows fainter, as the 
dawning light increases ; in the evening they become 
more brilliant as the twilight diminishes. It is not, 
therefore, because they cease to shine, but because they 
are effaced by the more vivid light of the sun, that we are 
unable to see them. The fortunate discovery of the tele- 
scope has enabled us to verify this explanation by show- 
ing us the stars, even when the sun is at its greatest 
elevation above the horizon. Those which are near 
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enough the pole never to reach the horizon, appear con- 
stantly above it. 

Laplace. 


CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE. 

Since true beneficence is that which costs something to 
nature, man must have motives to make him practise it ; 
and motives sufficiently powerful to triumph over his 
extreme attachment to his goods, to his luxury, to his 
pleasures, to himself. Now what are the powerful mo- 
tives, which philosophy proposes, to operate such effects P 
The first, say they, is personal interest. How ! personal 
interest ? I had always thought, till now, that it was the 
capital enemy of beneficence ; I had always heard, that it 
produced insensibility to the evils of others, injustices, 
frauds, usurpations, rapines, murders ; I had never ima- 
gined that it could be the adviser of generous actions. I 
do not mean to say, that one cannot sometimes give, in 
the hope of receiving in ones turn. We know the con- 
trary ; but that is not beneficence ; it is cupidity ; and 
that vile traffic, by which one speculates on the services 
die renders and the benefits he confers, is surely not what 
you call virtue. But no : I understand you ; the ques- 
tion here is of another species of personal interest, which, 
by certain combinations, results from the secret alliance 
of the particular with the general good. Ah, here we 
have something more complicated and more profound. 
Confess that one should have a very subtle mind, to un- 
derstand his interest in that way, and that we have yet 
seen no philosophy which has so understood its own. 
Many ages, I believe, will roll away, and many books be 
written, before an interested man shall learn to despoil 
himself in favour of the poor, in the hope of being com- 
pensated, by his part in the general good, which shall be 
the fruit of his liberality. Let us leave these reveries 
and puerilities ; it is not to the personal interest of the 
rich man the Gospel confides the lot of the indigent, but to 
the charity of the faithful. Now, the essential character of 
charity is disinterestedness ; Charity seeketh not the things 
which are its own. Far from wishing that, in doing good 
to others, one should calculate on the return which one 
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may expect from them, the divine Legislator of charity 
gave this sublime advice : “ When you prepare a ban- 
quet, invite not to it your friends, your relations, and 
your wealthy neighbours, lest they invite you in their 
turn, and you thus receive your reward ; but invite thither 
the poor, the weak, the lame, the blind, and you shall be 
happy, because they shall have nothing wherewith to repay 
you.” Oh, how far removed is Christian charity from 
every sordid calculation ! how pure and noble in its 
views ! And what is worthy of admiration is, that this 
gratuitous mercy has been always practised, — has been 
always common in the Church. At her birth, the faithful 
sold all their goods, and brought the produce to the fret of 
the apostles, to be shared amongst the brethren. We 
behold, in the following age, an innumerable multitude of 
the rich strip themselves of their wealth, and render them- 
selves poorer than those whose misery they relieved ; and 
even to-day, in this unhappy age, when virtue is so rare, 
we find, in pious souls, that charity which operates pro- 
digies, which renders all sacrifices light, when there is 
question of succouring the unfortunate. But what is, 
then, the motive of a generosity so surprising ? Has the 
Christian really no interest which touches him P He has 
an interest, not present and grovelling, but eternal and 
sublime ; he knows, that, in sowing earthly goods, he 
shall reap celestial treasures ; that almsdeeds efface sin ; 
that they render God favourable ; that they open the 
gates Of his kingdom ; that, whilst the bad rich man is 
hurled, after death, into devouring flames, the beneficent 
rich man is received, by the friends whom his gifts have 
made him, in the abode of peace and of immortal happi- 
ness. Behold a motive somewhat more efficacious than 
abstract reasonings on the advantage which each can find, 
in procuring, by his sacrifices, the general good. 

A second motive, proposed by philosophy, is the gloiy 
attached to good actions. What! ever low views, and 
unworthy of the good man ! What is this glory, but a 
vapour which the wise man despises, and what name does 
the love of such glory merit, but that of vanity ? And 
would you honour with the name of beneficence, would 
you believe that you owed your esteem to him, who takes 
part in a good work, because he knows that the names of 
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those, who shall contribute to it, are to be posted up before 
the public ? But, besides that such a motive debases the 
action, of which it is the principle, its efficacy will, of 
necessity, be very limited. The greater part of men will 
always prefer their treasures to a futile reputation of libe- 
rality ; and, to speak truth, they are not wrong ; for, 
after all, however despicable money is in itself, the advan- 
tages, which it procures, are something more solid than 
an empty sound of applause ; and, moreover, were this 
bait more potent, it would be so only for public and 
shining actions. What would become of hidden miseries, 
the most touching of all, and most worthy of interest P 
Who will go to relieve those virtuous and unfortunate 
families, who experience the want of every thing, with the 
shame of avowing it ; and who can only be rescued from 
despair, by gifts of charity, the most delicate and most 
discreet, as well as the most attentive and most generous ? 
O Gospel ! holy and divine law, you have no need of 
awakening pride, in order to inspire humanity ! I 
open your sacred pages, and I there read, “ Beware of 
doing your good works before men, to draw their eyes 

upon you ; otherwise you will lose your reward But 

when thou dost an alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doth, that thy alms may be in secret, and 
that thy Father who seeth in secret may reward thee.”... 
What hidden benefits, what secret bounties, what heroic 
acts of mercy, now unknown to the world, but one day to 
be revealed in the face of heaven and earth, have been, in 
the course of ages, the fruit of these few simple and pow- 
erful words ! Thanks to their force, what bitter tears 
have been dried ! what deep wounds have been healed ! 
how many hearts broken by grief have been consoled ! 
how many wretched beings, on the point of breathing the 
last sigh, or, perhaps, in their despair, of inflicting death 
upon themselves, have been restored to hope and fife, by 
mortal angels, whose humble charity operates in silence, 
and has never had any other witness than God alone ! 
And if they speak of glory, is not this true glory ? 

Abbe Mac Carthy. 
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RELIGIOUS MEMORIALS. 

Thb rosary, which you see suspended around my neck, 
is a memorial of sympathy and respect for an illustrious 
man. I was passing through France, in the reign of 
Napoleon, by the peculiar privilege granted to a savant, 
on my road to Italy. I had just returned from the Holy 
Land, and had in my possession two or three of the 
rosaries which are sold to pilgrims at Jerusalem, as 
having been suspended in the holy sepulchre. Pius 
VII was then in imprisonment at Fontainbleau. By a 
special favour, on the plea of my return from the Holy 
Land, I obtained permission to see this venerable and 
illustrious pontiff. I carried with me one of my rosaries. 
He received me with great kindness. I tendered my 
services to execute any commissions, not political ones, 
he might think fit to entrust me with, in Italy, informing 
him that I was an Englishman: he expressed his thanks, 
but declined troubling me. I told him that I was just 
returned from the Holy Land ; and, bowing, with great 
humility, offered to him my rosary from the Holy 
Sepulchre. He received it with a smile, touched it with 
his lips, gave his benediction over it, and returned it into 
my hands, supposing, of course, that I was a Roman 
Catholic. I had meant to present it to his holiness ; but 
the blessing he had bestowed upon it, and the touch of 
his lips, made it a precious relic to me ; and I restored 
it to my neck, round which it has ever since been sus- 
pended. * * * “ We shall meet again ; adieu and he 
gave me his paternal blessing. 

It was eighteen months after this interview, that I 
went out, with almost the whole population of Rome, to 
receive and welcome the triumphal entry of this illus- 
trious father of the Church into his capital. He was 
borne on the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, 
headed by Canova : and never shall I forget the enthu- 
siasm with which he was received ; it is impossible to 
describe the shouts of triumph and of rapture sent up to 
heaven by every voice. And when he gave his benediction 
to the people, there was a universal prostration, a sobbing 
and marks of emotion and joy, almost like the bursting of 
the heart. I heard every where around me cries of “ The 
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holy father ! the most holy father! His restoration is the 
work of God!” I saw tears streaming from the eyes 
of almost all the women about me, many of whom 
were sobbing hysterically, and old men were weeping as 
if they were children. I pressed my rosary to my breast 
on this occasion, and repeatedly touched with my lips 
that part of it which had received the kiss of the most 
venerable pontiff. I preserve it with a kind of hallowed 
feeling, as the memorial of a man whose sanctity, firm- 
ness, meekness, and benevolence, are an honour to Ins 
Church and to human nature : and it has not only been 
useful to me, by its influence on my own mind, but it has 
enabled me to give pleasure to others; and has, I believe, 
been sometimes beneficial in ensuring my personal safety. 
I have often gratified the peasants of Apulia and Calabria, 
by presenting them to kiss a rosary from the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which had been hallowed by the touch of the lips and 
benediction of the pope : and it has even been respected by, 
and procured me a safe passage through, a party of brigands, 
who once stopped me in the passes of the Apennines. 

Sir Humphry Davy. 


FALL AND DISASTERS OF THE JEWS. 

In the general slaughter to which the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were consigned, eleven hundred thousand 
perished by the sword, and the rest were doomed to all 
the horrors of captivity. In the history of Josephus, 
we discover the literal application of the ancient pro- 
phecies to the disasters of Jerusalem. “ How doth the 
city sit soHtaiy that was full of people ! My eyes have 
failed with weeping, when the sucklings fainted away in 
the streets, and breathed out their souls in the bosom of 
their mothers. The voice of howlings is heard ; the 
cedar is fallen, and its glory is laid waste. The streets of 
the city are silent, and darkness and desolation are on 
its den for ever.” 

Yes; such was the miserable condition to which the 
Jews were reduced after the destruction of their city, 
that they were prohibited from coming within a certain 
distance of its ancient boundaries. The Romans feared 
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that a place, so long the theatre of supernatural agency, 
would inspire the Jews with the hope of reviving their 
former glory. Hence, like their progenitors at Babylon, 
the Jews were doomed to sigh their distant devotions 
towards Sion ; or obliged, as we are told by St. Jerom, 
to purchase, from the avarice of the soldiers, permission 
to undertake a sorrowful pilgrimage to the ruins of their 
former temple. Still they cherished some lingering hope 
of its restoration. After having rejected the true Mes- 
siah, who had proved his mission by miracles the most 
incontestable, this unfortunate nation became the dupe of 
a succession of impostors, who rose and disappeared, 
flattering them with hopes of conquest, which were sud- 
denly dissipated. Now, deluded by Judas, the Gaulonite, 
and again by Barchochebas, who severally pretended to 
be the promised deliverer of Israel, they strove to shake 
off the yoke of the Romans, which was but laid still 
more heavily on them. The fanaticism of Barchochebas 
and his followers provoked the vengeance of Adrian, 
who inflicted the severest chastisements on that devoted 
race. Without a single ray of hope to cheer the gloom 
of despondence, save what they derived from the passing 
and delusive meteor of some false prophet, they languished 
until the reign of Julian, who reassured their drooping 
spirits, by a promise of rebuilding their temple, and 
restoring their scattered nation. Tempted by the en- 
couragement, which was held out to them in the year 
361, they assembled from the remotest countries, to give 
their aid to the project. In their zeal to restore their 
ancient worship, they sacrificed every other consideration; 
and the enthusiasm of the children of Abraham was 
enlisted in the service of the imperial apostate. But the 
hand of the Almighty defeated the rash and impious 
project ; and, like the architects of Babel, the workmen 
were scattered by the vengeance of heaven. There is no 
fact in ancient history better attested than the miraculous 
interposition, which suspended the rebuilding of the 
Jewish temple. Independently of the authorities of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Gregory Nazianzen, the circum- 
stances are thus told by Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan 
historian : “ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the 
province, urged with vigour and diligence, the execution of 
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the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
foundation, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched 
and blasted workmen ; and the victorious element con- 
tinuing in this manner, obstinately and resolutely bent, 
as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
was abandoned.” 

But, while the infidel tortures his invention by un- 
availing sophistry, the enlightened Christian beholds, in 
the frustrated attempts of Julian, the completion of the 
Redeemer’s prediction. Instead of ascribing to chance 
or accident, the balls of fire that issued from the earth 
smd scorched and smote the workmen, he beholds, in them, 
the effects of the divine wrath, thus described by the 
psalmist : “ Why have the Gentiles raged, and the 
people devised vain things. The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the princes met together against the Lord, and 
against his Christ Let us break their bonds asunder ; 
and let us cast away their yoke from us. He that 
dwelleth in the heavens, shall laugh at them : and the 
Lord shall deride them. Then shall he speak to them 
m his anger, and trouble them in his rage.” 

Dr. Machale. 


CHARACTER OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

We may pronounce Wolsey a minister of consummate 
address and commanding abilities ; greedy of wealth, 
and power, and glory : anxious to exalt the throne, on 
which his own greatness was built, and the Church, of 
which he was so distinguished a member ; but capable, in 
pursuit of these different objects, of stooping to expedients 
which sincerity and justice would disavow ; and of adopt- 
ing, through indulgence to the caprice and passions of the 
king, measures, which often involved him in contradictions 
and difficulties, and ultimately occasioned his ruin. As 
legate, he is said to have exercised, without delicacy, his 
new superiority over the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
to have drawn to his court the cognizance of causes, 
which belonged to that primate : but the question of 
right between them admitted of much dispute ; and it is 
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acknowledged on the other hand, that he reformed many 
abuses, and compelled the secular and regular clergy to 
live according to the canons. His office of chancellor 
afforded him the opportunity of displaying the versatility 
and superiority of his talents. He was not, indeed, 
acquainted with the subtleties and minutiae of legal pro- 
ceedings, and on that account was careful to avail himself 
of the knowledge and experience of others : but he always 
decided according to the dictates of his own judgment ; 
and the equity of his decrees was universally admitted 
and applauded. To appease domestic quarrels, and 
reconcile families at variance with each other, he was ac- 
customed to offer himself as a friendly arbitrator between 
the parties ; that the poor might pursue their claims with 
facility and without expense, he established courts of 
requests : in the ordinary administration of justice, he 
introduced improvements, which were received with gra- 
titude by the country ; and he made it his peculiar care 
to punish with severity those offenders who had defrauded 
the revenue, or oppressed the people. But his reputation, 
and the ease with which he admitted suits, crowded the 
chancery with petitioners : he soon found himself over- 
whelmed with a multiplicity of business : and the king, 
to relieve him, established four subordinate courts, of 
which that under the presidency of the master of the rolls 
is still preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a constant and boun- 
tiful patron. On native scholars he heaped preferment, 
and the most eminent foreigners were invited by him to 
teach in the universities. Both of those celebrated aca- 
demies were the objects of his care : but Oxford chiefly 
experienced his munificence in the endowment of seven 
lectureships, and the foundation of Christ Church, which, 
though he lived not to complete it, still exists a splendid 
monument to his memory. As a nursery for this estab- 
lishment, he erected another college at Ipswich, the 
place of his nativity. 

But these occupations at home did not divert his eyes 
from the shifting scene of politics abroad. He was con- 
stantly informed of the secret history of the continental 
courts, and his despatches, of which several are still 
extant, show that he was accustomed to pursue every 
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event through all its probable consequences; to consi- 
der each measure in its several bearings ; and to fur- 
nish his agents with instructions beforehand for almost 
every contingency. 

Lingard. 


HIS LAST DAYS. 

When, after his disgrace, he had assented to every de- 
mand, he was allowed to exchange Asher for Richmond, 
where he spent most of his time with the monks of the 
charter-house. Still, his vicinity to the court alarmed the 
jealousy of his enemies; and a peremptory order to reside 
within his archbishopric, drove him, notwithstanding his 
entreaties and remonstrances, at a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, had 
recommended him in the wannest terms to the attention 
of the northern nobility; and Wolsey, by his conduct 
and generosity, quickly won their esteem. His thoughts 
seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and temporal 
concerns of his station. On every Sunday and holiday 
he rode to some country church, celebrated Mass in pub- 
lic, ordered one of his chaplains to preach to the people, 
and at the conclusion distributed alms to the poor. He 
made it his favourite employment to reconcile families at 
variance ; a tedious and expensive office, as he frequently 
satisfied the injured or discontented party out of his own 
purse. Every gentleman in the county was welcome to 
his table, which was plentifully, though not extravagantly, 
supplied and in repairing the houses and buildings be- 
longing to his see, he gave employment to three hundred 
workmen. The more he was known, the more he was 
beloved : the men, to whom in prosperity he had been an 
object of hatred, applauded his conduct under adversity ; 
and, even at court, his name was occasionally whispered 
with feelings of approbation. 

He had invited the nobility of the county to assist at 
his installation, on the 7th of November : on the 4th, he 
was unexpectedly arrested at Cawood on a charge of high 
treason. What was the particular crime alleged against 
him we know not ; but die king asserted, that his very 
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servants accused him of practising against the govern- 
ment, both within and without the realm. Wolsey be- 
trayed no symptoms of guilt : the king had not, he main- 
tained, a more loyal subject than himself; nor did he 
seek any other favour than to be confronted with his 
accusers. 

His health would not allow him to travel with expedi- 
tion ; and at Sheffield Park he was seized with illness, 
which confined him a fortnight. As soon as he was able 
to mount his mule, he resumed his journey ; but feeling 
his strength rapidly decline, he said to the abbot of Lei- 
cester, as he entered the gates of the monastery, “ Father 
abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you.” He was 
immediately carried to bed ; and the second day, seeing 
Kyngston, the lieutenant of the tower, in his chamber, he 
♦ addressed him in these well-known words : “ Master 

Kyngston, I pray you have me commended to his majesty, 
and beseech him on my behalf to call to mind all the 
things that have passed between us, especially respecting 
good queen Catherine and himself, and then shall his 
grace's conscience know whether I have offended him or 
not. He is a prince of most royal courage ; rather than 
miss any part of his will, he will endanger one half of his 
kingdom : and I do assure you, I have often kneeled 
before him, sometimes for three hours together, to per- 
suade him from his purpose, and could not prevail. And, 
master Kyngston, had I but served God as diligently as I 
have served the king, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. But this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my 
duty to my prince.” Having received the last consola- 
tions of religion, he expired the next morning, in the six- 
tieth year of his age. The best eulogy on his character is 
to be found in the contrast between the conduct of Henry, 
before and after the cardinals fall. As long as Wolsey 
continued in favour, the royal passions were confined 
within certain bounds : the moment his influence was 
extinguished, they burst through every restraint, and, by 
their caprice and violence, alarmed his subjects, and 
astonished the other nations of Europe. 

Lingard. 
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MOUNTS SINAI AND HOREB. 

At break of day, on the first of March, I departed for 
the Holy Mountain, accompanied by a religious, an Arab, 
and my janissary. The ascent commences at about four 
hundred paces horn the Greek monastery of the Transfi- 
guration ; it is extremely rugged, steep, and the more fa- 
tiguing, as it is composed of masses of shelving porphyry 
and fragments of pointed rocks. We had, likewise, to 
struggle against piles of ice and snow, rising, in some 
places, to such a height, that we found it a real labour to 
make a passage. Notwithstanding the rigour of the sea- 
son, and a very cold wind, I was bathed in perspiration, 
to such a degree, that I saw nothing better than to recur 
to the snow for refreshment and relief. I do not remem- 
ber to have ever experienced such weariness. All around 
us presented a mournful and sombre aspect ; all was soli- 
tary, silent ; no trace of verdure on the blocks of granite, 
which elevated themselves above the ice and snow by 
which we were environed. Half way, we met a chapel, 
dedicated to the prophet Elias, which contains the grotto 
where he rested, after having walked forty days and 
forty nights, as far as Horeb, the mountain of the Lord. 
I know not if it has ever occurred to any of those philo- 
sophers who have the misfortune to neglect and despise 
the grand science of salvation, and to prefer to it the vain 
learning on which human pride delights to feed, — learn- 
ing which can serve but for some instants in the rapid 
course of life ; I know not, I say, if it has ever hap- 
pened to them to ascend Mount Horeb, to visit the cavern 
of Elias, with the Bible in their hands, to compare with 
the holy narrative the present state of the places, the 
gaping mounts, rocks split asunder, broken, overthrown. 
But if it has occurred to them, however little good faith 
or rectitude indifference or unbelief may have left in the 
bottom of their souls, I doubt if, on such perusal, and 
such comparison, they could avoid rendering homage to 
the truth, in exclaiming, “Yes; the Lord has passed 
yonder ! and a violent and impetuous wind has overthrown 
the mountains and broken the rocks before the Lord ; and 
after the wind an earthquake ; and after the earthquake a 
fire.”* Before the chapel of the prophet, in the midst of 

* 3 Kings, xix, 9, &c. X 3 
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dry and sterile rocks, we saw a magnificent cypress majesti- 
cally elevating its head to a height of forty feet, at least. 
From the cavern of Elias, we painfully pursued our way 
through the snow, incessantly opposed by the north 
wind, which blew with violence. At length the august 
summit presented itself to our eyes. An hour after, all 
my wishes were fulfilled : I was on the sacred mountain. 
Seized with a religious abstraction, I fell upon my knees; 
I pressed my lips against the holy rock ; I remained 
long prostrate, and adoring, in silence, the God of in- 
finite mercy, who, for the love of Israel, had deigned to 
come down on Sinai, from the height of heaven, to give 
his law to the chosen people. 

On the summit of Mount Sinai are seen the ruins of 
two Christian churches, one of which bears the name of 
the Transfiguration. A mosque is also found, built by 
the Turks, in honour of the Hebrew legislator, for whom 
they preserve such veneration, that they call the mountain 
by no other name than Gibel Mousa, signifying Moun- 
tain of Moses. The cleft of the rock, in which Moses 
was placed, when the hand of the Lord covered him 
until his glory had passed, subsists to this day, and is 
sensibly recognised at four thousand years from the period 
mentioned by ihe inspired historian : no traveller can 
avoid remarking it. 

I afterwards ascended Horeb, and stopped a long time 
at the place where, it is related, Moses was, when he saw 
the burning bush. From this point the perspective is 
admirable, and can be compared to no other. On the 
left, arose Mount Sinai, majestically elevating its holy 
summit towards the heavens : half a league beneath me, 
in a narrow and deep valley, I saw, as it were at my feet, 
the fortress of the monastery of the Transfiguration, the 
despair of the Arab, who covets what it contains, while he 
measures, with a look of dismay, the walls which he 
cannot penetrate. Farther, in the garden of the convent, I 
discerned the lofty cypresses, whose verdure rendered 
still more dreary die arid rocks, which surround the mo- 
nastery, and extend their enormous flanks into the desert: 
on the right, my gaze rested on the way which the chil- 
dren of Israel traversed, in coming to Sinai ; on the 
plain where they encamped, when the Most High gave 
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his law to Moses ; and, beyond that plain, covered with 
yellow and withered shrubs, on the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains which surround it. Seated on the rock, I gave free 
course to all my thoughts ; never had I felt so strongly 
the enormity of the prevarications of Israel, become idola- 
trous at the foot of this mountain. To comprehend so 
strange a mystery, I felt myself drawn to look back upon 
myself, to sound to their depths the miseries of my own 
heart, and I concluded by acknowledging, that, still more 
ungrateful, it had but too frequently, after graces and 
favours not less signal on the part of the Lord, turned 
to adore strange divinities, the gods which the world 
adores. 

Pere Geramb. 


LEARNED IRISHMEN OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

Before we advance any further into the twelfth century, 
I shall briefly advert to the few distinguished names in 
literature and science, that lie thinly but shiningly scat- 
tered throughout the period we have just traversed ; this 
being a portion of my historic task, which, as offering a 
change and relief from its ordinary details, I would not 
willingly omit. Of that class of humble but useful writers, 
the annalists, who merely narrate, says Cicero, without 
adorning the course of public affairs, Ireland produced in 
this centrny two of the most eminent, perhaps, in all 
Europe, Marianus Scotus and Tigemach, The latter of 
these writers, whose valuable annals have been so fre- 
quently referred to in these pages, is said to have been of 
the sept called the Muireadhaigh, or Murrays, in Con- 
naught, and was abbot of Clonmacnois. His annals, 
which were brought down by him to the year of his death, 
1088 , are scarcely more valuable for the materials of his- 
tory which their own pages furnish, than for the proofs 
they afford of still earlier records existing when they were 
written; records, which, as appears from the dates of 
eclipses preserved by this chronicler, and which could not, 
otherwise than by written memorials, have reached him so 
accurately, must have extended, at least, as far back as 
the period, when Christianity became the religion of the 
country. 
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Another service, conferred on the cause of Irish antiqui- 
ties, by this work, independently of its own intrinsic 
utility, arises from the number of metrical fragments we 
find scattered throughout its pages, cited from writings 
still more ancient, which were then evidently existing, 
though, at present, no other vestige of them remains. 
That Tigemach had access to some library, or libraries, 
furnished with books of every description, is manifest 
from his numerous references ; and the correctness of his 
citations from foreign authors, with whose works we are 
acquainted, may be taken as a surety for the genuineness 
of his extracts from the writings of our own native authors, 
now lost : thus affording an answer to those sceptical 
objectors, who, because there are extant no Irish manu- 
scripts of an earlier date than about the eleventh or 
tenth century, contend that our pretensions to a verna- 
cular literature, in the two or three centuries preceding 
that period, must be mere imposture or self delusion. 

Marianus Scotus, the contemporary of Tigemach, 
and, as some suppose, a monk in the veTy monastery 
over which he presided, stands, as a chronographer, 
among the highest of his times. He wrote also notes on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, a copy of which, transcribed by 
himself, is still extant in the imperial library of Vienna. 
Leaving Ireland about the year 1056, this learned man 
joined at first a religious community of his own country- 
men at Cologne, and from thence repaired to Fulda, 
where he remained a recluse for the space of ten years. 
Being removed from thence, by order of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to Mentz ; he was there again, as he himself 
informs us, shut up, and remained a recluse till the year 
of his death, 1086. In one of the chief merits of a 
chronicler, that of skilfully turning to account the labours 
of his predecessors, Marianus appears to have been pre- 
eminent; and a learned antiquary, in speaking of the 
use thus made by him of Asser’s interesting life of king 
Alfred, says that, “ enamoured with the flowers of that 
work, he transplanted them to shine like stars in his own 
pages.” 

It appears that, by Marianus, as well as by his country- 
man, Tigemach, who had never been out of Ireland, the 
error of the Dionysian Cycle was clearly perceived ; 
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and to the former is even attributed the credit of having 
endeavoured, however unsuccessfully, to correct it. 

Besides Marianus, there appeared, in this century, 
several other distinguished Irishmen on the continent; 
among the foremost of whom may be mentioned St. 
Colman, whom Austria placed on the list of her patrons, 
and whose praise was celebrated in an ode by Stabius, 
the historiographer of the emperor Maximilian. Having 
been unjustly seized and executed as a spy: some circum- 
stances, of a miraculous nature, are said to have occurred 
at this saint’s death, in consequence of which he received 
the honours of martyrdom ; and a Benedictine monastery 
was established in memory of his name at Melck, which 
still exists, it appears, in great splendour. Another Irish 
saint, named Helias, or Elias, who had come from the 
monastery of Monaghan, paid a visit, in the course of 
his travels, to Rome, and is recorded as the first who 
brought from thence the Roman chant, or church music, 
to Cologne. 

So great was the resort, in those times, of Irishmen to 
Germany, that, in 1036, a monastery was erected for them 
at Erdford, by the bishop Walter de Glysberg. There 
were, likewise, a number of Irish monks at Fulda, one of 
the most celebrated of whom, St. Amnichad, died a recluse 
in that monastery some years before Marianus entered 
it ; and so strong an impression had he left of the 
sanctity of his character, that, as we learn on the authority 
of the chronographer just mentioned, it was believed 
that lights were occasionally seen, and psalmody heard 
over his tomb ; and Marianus, as he himself tells us, 
celebrated mass over that tomb every day for ten 
years. 

Moore. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that filTst the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 
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Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow P 

When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, deliver’d from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still the prophet’s theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 
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How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town ; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

Campbell. 


THE DYING BOY TO THE SLOE BLOSSOM. 

Before thy leaves thou comest once more. 
White blossom of the sloe ! 

Thy leaves will come as heretofore ; 

But this poor heart, its troubles o’er. 

Will then lie low. 

A month at least before thy time 
Thou comest, pale flower, to me ; 

For well thou knowest the frosty rime 
Will blast me ere my vernal prime. 

No more to be. 

Why here in winter P No storm lowers 
O’er nature’s silent shroud ! 

But blithe larks meet the sunny showers. 
High o'er the doom’d untimely flowers 
In beauty bowed. 

Sweet violets in the budding grove 
Peep where the glad waves run ; 

The wren below, the thrush above. 

Of bright to-morrow’s joy and love 
Sing to the sun. 
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And where the rose-leaf, ever bold. 

Hears bees chant hymns to God, 

The breeze-bowed palm, moss’d o’er with gold. 
Smiles o’er the well, in summer cold. 

And daisied sod. 

But thou, pale blossom, thou art come. 

And flowers in winter blow. 

To tell me that the worm makes room 
For me, her brother, in the tomb. 

And thinks me slow. 

For as the rainbow of the dawn 
Foretells an eve of tears, 

A sunbeam on the sadden’d lawn 
I smile, and weep to be withdrawn 
In early years. 

Thy leaves will come ! but songful spring 
Will see no leaf of mine ; 

Her bells will ring, her bride’s-maids sing. 
When my young leaves are withering 
Where no suns shine. 

Oh ! might I breathe mom’s dewy breath. 
When June’s sweet sabbaths chime ; 

But thine, before my time, 0 Death ! 

I go where no flower blossometh. 

Before my time. 

Even as the blushes of the mom 
Vanish, and long ere noon 
The dew-drop dieth on the thorn. 

So fair I bloom’d : and was I bom 
To die as soon ? 

To love my mother and to die — 

To perish in my bloom ! 

Is this my sad, brief history ? — 

A tear dropp’d from a mother’s eye 
Into the tomb. 
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He lived and loved— will sorrow say — 

By early sorrow tried ; 

He smiled, he sigh’d, he pass’d away. 

His life was hut an April day, — 

He loved and died ! 

My mother smiles, then turns away ; 

But turns away to weep : 

They whisper round me — what they say 
I need not hear, for in the clay 
I soon must sleep 

O, love is sorrow ! sad it is 
To be both tried and true ; 

I ever trembled in my bliss : 

Now there are farewells in a kiss, — 

They sigh adieu. 

But woodbines flaunt when blue-bells fade. 
Where Don reflects the skies ; 

And many a youth in Shire-cliffs shade 
Will ramble where my boyhood play’d. 
Though Alfred dies. 

Then panting woods the breeze will feel, 

And bowers, as heretofore. 

Beneath their load of roses reel : 

But I through woodbined lanes shall steal 
No more, no more. 

Well, lay me by my brother’s side. 

Where late we stood and wept ; 

For I was stricken when he died, 

I felt the arrow as he sigh’d 
His last and slept. 

Elliott. 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note ; 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

Y 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed. 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toil’d the hour for retiring : 

And we heard but the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone in his glory ! 

Wolfe. 


VENI CREATOR. 

Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind ; 

Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free. 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 
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O source of uncreated light. 

The Father’s promised Paraclete ! 

Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire. 

Our hearts with heavenly love inspire : 

Come, and thy sacred unction bring. 

To sanctify us while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 

Rich in thy seven-fold energy ! 

Thou strength of his Almighty hand. 

Whose power does heaven and earth command ; 
Proceeding Spirit, our defence. 

Who dost the gift of tongues dispense. 

And crown’st thy gift with eloquence ! 

Refine and purge our earthly parts : 

But, oh ! inflame and fire our hearts : 

Our frailties help, our voice control — 

Submit the senses to the soul : 

And when rebellious they are grown. 

Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 

Chase from our minds th’ infernal foe. 

And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 

And, lest our feet should step astray. 

Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 

And practise all that we believe : 

Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame. 

Attend the Almighty Father’s name : 

The Saviour Son be glorified. 

Who for lost man’s redemption died : 

And equal adoration be. 

Eternal Paraclete, to thee ! 

Dryden. 
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MODERN GREECE. 

He who hath bent him o’er -the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress. 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the line where beauty lingers. 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that’s there, 

The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 

And, but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now. 

And but for that chill changeless brow. 

Where cold obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart. 

As if to him it would impart 

The doom, he dreads, yet dwells upon : 

Yes, but for these and these alone. 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power. 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

The first, last look, by death revealed. 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Her’s is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath. 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of feeling past away. 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth. 

Byron. 
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ITALIAN SUNSET. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 

Sun-set divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest ! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill. 

As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order: — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it 
glows. 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues. 

From the rich sun-set to the rising star. 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest, till — ’tis gone — and all is gray. 

Byron. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL IN MOMENTS OF 
TRIAL. 

The impious man, in drawing down upon himself the 
terrible vengeances of the future world, acquires no 
privilege which exempts him from the common accidents, 
chagrins, and sufferings of the present. He is exposed, 
like the faithful, to miscalculations and reverses, to the 
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loss of friends and relatives, to infirmities, to sickness, 
and to death. But what a difference between him and 
the faithful, in the consolations, found by each, in the 
sentiments and doctrines which he professes ! The latter, 
not placing his happiness in this passing life, regarding 
it only as a time of trial, in which he must purchase 
eternal and invaluable goods, by momentary pains and 
sacrifices, sees only in the evils which he endures, the 
benefits of a mild and paternal Providence, who spares 
to him the means of expiating his faults, and of meriting 
the immortal recompenses to which he aspires. He is 
supported by the thought, that these salutary rigours, 
purifying his soul from its lightest stains, render him 
more and more agreeable to his God. He even cherishes 
them, as happy traits of resemblance with the crucified 
Saviour whom he adores, and in whom he has put all his 
confidence ; such is often the ardour of his charity and 
of his faith, that it changes his afflictions into joys and 
his groans into thanksgiving. 

But the unbeliever, who sees nothing beyond this 
perishable world, who knows no other welfare than what 
is found in riches, honours, and pleasures here below, 
what becomes of him when all this happens to fail him at 
the same time ? when a striking reverse has overthrown 
his fortune ; when, in seeking glory, he has found humilia- 
tion and ignominy; when, nailed down, by old age, or 
by infirmity, on a bed of pain, he no longer experiences 
aught but languor and overwhelming sadness, no longer 
owes anything to his body, save the torments which it 
occasions him; and has no longer any thing to expect, in- 
stead of enjoyments and pleasures, than cruel privations 
and sufferings, ever increasing to the last sigh P The un- 
happy being has lost all that his heart loved, all that he 
names good things, all that he has preferred to his con- 
science and his eternity. All the fruit of his cares, of 
his labours, perhaps of his crimes, escapes him in that 
moment; all his hopes are turned into illusions and 
into chimaeras. All his happiness has vanished as a 
dream, to leave him only the remembrance of a prosperity 
which no longer exists, with the sense, so painful, of pre- 
sent evil, and the terrible fear of a future far more dread- 
ful. What consolation can he then receive from the 
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thought that he is the sport of a blind chance, or the 
victim of an inexorable destiny, or that, perhaps, (for 
how shall he be assured of the contrary ?) he is pursued 
by the wrath of a just God, whom he has outraged, and 
who avenges himself ? Ah ! he shall be heard to curse, 
in his despair, the day which has given him birth, or com- 
plain in his senseless spite, of I know not what chimerical 
fate which he accuses of his disgraces, or waste himself 
in imprecations and blasphemies against the true Divinity, 
whose power he at length recognizes, though too late, in 
the blows with which it smites him. Where shall we find 
words to paint, in this frightful situation, the black 
thoughts of his mind, the profound desolation of his 
heart, the horrible presentiments of a soul on the point 
of falling into hell ? 

Let us now contemplate the Christian and the infidel 
under another species of trial. Let us suppose them 
tenderly attached, the one and the other, to a spouse, a 
mother, an only son, whom death has taken away. Let 
us suppose that nature suffers equally in both ; that their 
hearts are tom alike by the sharpest and most sensible 
regrets. Behold what resources the Christian finds in his 
faith, to sustain him in so bitter an affliction. What is 
the calamity which he deplores P It is the separation 
from a beloved being, whom he shall no longer see on 
earth, but who lives, who has gone to await him in a 
better world; whose soul is already, perhaps, in possession 
of supreme felicity ; whose body shall rise again glorious 
and immortal ; to whom he shall be one day at length 
reunited, in that blissful country, where death shall be 
no more, nor separation, nor tears, but eternal and in- 
effable delights. With these noble and consoling ideas, 
the tomb loses all its horror. One can repair thither, to 
shed consoling tears ; one can with justice honour those 
cold ashes, which are no vile dust, since they bear within 
them the germ of their immortality. One can feel him- 
self united, as strictly as ever, to a dear and still sur- 
viving soul, whose society he still enjoys, at the foot of 
those altars where they have so often prayed together ; 
whom he contemplates, in spirit, happy in the bosom of 
the God whom she served faithfully on earth ; whose in- 
tercession, it is permitted to think, can, already, draw 
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down the favours of heaven on those whom she has left 
in this place of exile, and who are very soon to follow 
her. 

But I ask, where shall be the resource of the infidel, 
to whom remains alone of all he so much loved, a hideous 
corpse P who, when, at length, the exhalations of death 
oblige him to cause those disfigured remains to be removed 
from his abode, is reduced to say in his own mind, 
“ Behold, then, that object of all my affections lost for 
ever! No more return, no more life, no more hope! 
All, all is shut up within that horrible coffin ! There 
are you all, O son, mother, wife ! See what has become 
of that so touching beauty, with which I was so taken; 
of that heart so sensible, so generous, so faithful, whose 
tenderness made all my happiness ; that mind so amiable, 
whose grace and vivacity charmed me ; all is for ever 
changed into corruption and uncleanness ! Myself, ere 
long, delivered up alike to worms and dust, shall go to 
increase that vile heap, and we shall be, together, an 
eternal object of disgust and horror !” Oh, how is the 
infidel to be pitied, when he loses his relatives and friends, 
if he have not a heart as hard as brass, as vile as the clay 
which he regards as his last end ! 

Abbe 7 MacCar*hy. ’ 


ON THE GREATNESS OF GOD. 

Great God ! Sovereign Master of the universe ! what 
part of the earth can I traverse, where my steps are not 
marked by the visible effects of thy presence, and by 
admiration of the grandeur and magnificence of thy holy 
name ? If uncivilized man can have suffered that im- 
pression of thyself, which thou hast engraven upon his 
soul, to be effaced, so luminous and lasting are thy cha- 
racters, that he is inexcusable in not tracing them in thy 
visible creation. The atheist does well to boast that he 
knows thee not ; and that he finds not, in himself, any idea 
of thy infinite spirit ! but he seeks thee, most Holy God ! 
in his own depraved heart and vile passions, more than 
in his reason. Let him, at least, look around him, and 
every where he will find thee; all the earth will proclaim 
to him his God ! He will behold the traces of thy great- 
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ness, power, and wisdom, impressed upon all thy creatures; 
and that corrupted heart, which does not feel and proclaim 
the Author of its being, will find itself alone in the uni- 
verse ! 

The sensual man can only admire those beauties 
which interest his senses, but if he would stifle those 
degrading thoughts which obscure his reason, if he knew 
how to raise himself above all sensible objects, ah ! how 
soon would he discover, that all which is great and 
magnificent in the universe is but as the faint reflection 
and light shadow, compared with the grandeur and glory 
which surrounds thee, 0 my God ! The heavens them- 
selves, whose height and splendour appear to us so won- 
derful, are as nothing in thy sight! Those immense 
globes which are so infinitely above us, are still farther 
from the foot of thy adorable throne ! Every thing an- 
nounces thy magnificence, and yet not any thing can 
give us a faint trace of thee! Elevate my soul, great 
God ! above all things visible, that I may see and love 
thee alone, amidst all the works of thy creation ! May 
I never forget their destination and their use. They 
were made only to manifest the power, and to increase 
our adoration of him who created them, and not to attract 
our love and homage. To what use, then, my God ! are 
difficult researches and speculations to know what thou 
art ! I have but to raise my eyes, and I behold the im- 
mensity of the heavens, which are the works of thy hands, 
and those luminous orbs which roll so regularly and 
majestically above me, and before which this earth is 
but an imperceptible atom. What magnificence, great 
God ! Who said to the sun, “ Emerge from nothing ! and 
preside over the day;” and to the moon, " Appear, and 
be thou the lamp of night?” Who has given being and 
a name to the multitude of the stars, those immense 
suns, illuminating worlds, and pervading the firmament 
with their splendour ? Who, then, is the artist that has 
performed these wonders, where all the pride of reason is 
lost ? Ah ! who but thou, sovereign Creator of the uni- 
verse ! Could they have projected themselves from the 
bosom of chance and of nothing ? And will the atheist 
desperately attribute to that which is not almighty, what 
he refuses to him who made all things, and is essentially 
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so P Great God ! as to me, lost at the sight of so much 
glory and magnificence, I exclaim, is it possible that a 
God so mighty, so powerful, should abase himself, by 
making man the object of his care ? It is true, great 
God ! that I am before thee but as dust and ashes, and 
that I continually offer to thy sight a polluted heart, 
whose prevarications daily tarnish my being and my end. 
Nevertheless, such a rebellious worm as I am has en- 
gaged thy attention, and it has not appeared unworthy of 
thy glory to remember, and in great mercy to visit me. 
But my astonishment cease3, O my God ! when I refer to 
that state of celestial innocence in which man was created. 
The glorious image of thy divinity was impressed upon 
him. He was animated with the breath of life, and en- 
dued with a spiritual and immortal soul, capable of know- 
ing and loving thee, adorned with the brilliant gifts of 
science, holiness, and justice ; and he, alone, was privi- 
leged, among all visible creatures, to render thanksgiving, 
and to enter into familiar converse with his Lord ! The 
angels, those pure and sublime intelligences, had scarcely 
any thing above him. He was placed midway between 
them and dominion over thy creatures. Thou didst es- 
tablish him lord and master over thy works, subjugated to 
his empire the animals which roam through the earth, the 
birds which fly through the air, and the fish which make 
themselves a path in die waters and the profound depths 
of the sea. With how much glory and honour, great 
God ! didst thou clothe this man ! Thou didst crown 
him, as it were, at his creation, and put the last degree 
of perfection to all thy works, by making him their lord. 

But he knew not how to secure the enjoyment of these 
blessings. He soon bent under the weight of the gloiy 
and happiness which thou hadst bestowed upon him, and 
rendered himself the slave of those creatures, over whom 
he had been the master. Sin and death succeeded to in- 
nocence and immortality : and from this frightful abyss 
of misery, into which he had fallen, thy mercy, great God ! 
prepared a way of escape for him. Thy eternal Word 
descended from the bosom of thy glory, to unite himself 
to his nature. He took upon him its infirmities and its 
crimes, to become their expiation and their victim. He 
elevated human nature to the right hand of thy supreme 
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majesty, and raised it above all heavenly powers and prin- 
cipalities ! Thy adorable Son caused all mankind to enter 
into the rights of his blessed inheritance, and to receive 
the glorious title of “his brethren/’ of whom he was but 
the first-born. Thou wert our God, and thou becamest 
our Father : we, who were but thy works, became thy 
children. Great God! Sovereign Master of the uni- 
verse ! It was not thy voice, in calling us out of nothing, 
in which thy name appeared so wonderful upon the earth; 
but it was the descent of thine only Son, the brightness 
of thy gloiy, clothed in the lowliness and infirmities of 
our nature, and manifesting in us the great mystery of 
godliness, prepared from the foundation of the world, and 
ordained for the consolation and astonishment of future 
ages. Until then, great God, man dared not pronounce 
thy awful and terrible name ! But since thou art become 
our Father, that is, the common Father of all (hose who 
are the brethren of thy Christ, it is now a name of ten- 
derness, that filial love has given us a right to pronounce, 
and which is placed with confidence at file head of all the 
prayers and supplications which are addressed to thee 
throughout the universe. May the glory of thy name be 
adored in all the earth ! u O Lord, our God, how admi- 
rable is thy name in all the earth !” 

Massillon. 


PROGRESSIVE MOTION OF LIGHT. 

An extremely singular relation subsists between the mean 
angular velocities, or mean motions (as they are termed) 
of the three first satellites of Jupiter. If the mean an- 
gular velocity of the first satellite be added to twice that 
of the third, the sum will equal three times that of the 
second. From this relation it follows, that if from the 
mean longitude of the first added to twice that of the 
third be subducted three times that of the second, the 
remainder will always be the same, or constant, and ob- 
servation informs us that this constant is 180 °, or two 
right angles ; so that, the situations of any two of (hem 
being given, that of the third might be found. It has 
been attempted to account for this remarkable fact, on the 
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theory of gravity by their mutual action. One curious 
Consequence is, that these three satellites cannot be all 
eclipsed at once ; for, in consequence of the last-men- 
tioned relation, when the second and third lie in the same 
direction from the centre, the first must lie on the oppo- 
site ; and, therefore, when the first is eclipsed, the other 
two must lie between the sun and the planet, throwing its 
shadow on the disc, and vice versd. One instance only 
(so far as we are aware) is on record, when Jupiter has 
been seen without satellites. 

The discovery of Jupiter’s satellites by Galileo, one of 
the first-fruits of die invention of the telescope, forms one 
of the most memorable epochs in the history of astro- 
nomy. The first astronomical solution of the great 
problem of “ the longitude,” the most important for the 
interests of mankind, which has ever been brought under 
the dominion of strict scientific principles, dates imme- 
diately from their discovery. The final and conclusive 
establishment of the Copemican system of astronomy may 
also be considered as referrible to the discovery and study 
of this exquisite miniature system, in which the laws of 
the planetary motions, as ascertained by Kepler, and 
especially that which connects their periods and distances, 
were speedily traced, and found to be satisfactorily main- 
tained. And (as if to accumulate historical interest on 
this point) it is to the observation of their eclipses that we 
owe the grand discovery of the aberration of light, and 
the consequent determination of the enormous velocity of 
that wonderful element This we must explain now at 
large. 

The earth’s orbit being concentric with that of Jupiter, 
and interior to it ; their mutual distance is continually 
varying ; the variation extending from the stun to the 
difference of the radii of the two orbits, and the difference 
of the greater and least distances being equal to a 
diameter of the earth’s orbit. Now, it was observed by 
Roemer, (a Danish astronomer, in 1675,) on comparing 
together observations of eclipses of the satellites, during 
many successive years, that the eclipses at and about the 
opposition of Jupiter (or its nearest point to the earth) 
took place too soon, — sooner, that is, than, by calculation 
from an average, he expected them : whereas, those which 
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happened when the earth was in the part of its orbit most 
remote from Jupiter were always too late. Connecting 
the observed error in their computed times with the vari- 
ation of distance, he concluded that, to make the calcu- 
lation on an average period correspond with the fact, an 
allowance, in respect of time, behoved to be made propor- 
tional to the excess or defect of Jupiter’s distance from 
the earth above or below its average amount, and such that 
a difference of one diameter of distance of the earth’s orbit 
should correspond to 16 m 26" 6'" of time allowed. Spe- 
culating on the probable physical cause, he was naturally 
led to think of the gradual instead of an instantaneous 
propagation of light. This explained eveiy particular of 
the observed phenomenon, but the velocity required 
(192,000 miles per second) was so great as to startle 
many, and, at all events, to require confirmation. This 
has been afforded since, and of the most unequivocal kind, 
by Bradley’s discovery of the aberration of light. The 
velocity of light deduced from this last phenomenon 
differs, by less than one-eightieth of its amount, from that 
calculated from the eclipses; and even this difference 
will no doubt be destroyed by nicer and more rigorously 
deduced observations. 

The orbits of Jupiter’s satellites are but little eccentric ; 
those of the two interior, indeed, have no perceptible ec- 
centricity : their mutual action produces in them pertur- 
bations analogous to those of the planets about the sun, 
and which have been diligently investigated by Laplace 
and others. By assiduous observation, it has been ascer- 
tained, that they are subject to marked fluctuations in 
respect of brightness, and that these fluctuations happen 
periodically, according to their position with respect to 
the sun. From this it has been concluded, apparently 
with reason, that they turn on their axis, like our moon, 
in periods equal to their respective sidereal revolutions 
about their primaiy. 

Herschel. 
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MEMPHIS. 

After three hours’ travelling, we entered a vast forest of 
palm trees, at the extremity of which we could contem- 
plate the site of the ancient capital of Egypt, which it 
was easy for us to recognise, by the description given in 
the works of the learned, and by the heaps of rubbish 
which one meets, here and there, on a situation of many 
leagues in circuit. Memphis, after the decline of Thebes, 
became the first city of Egypt. The residence of Pha- 
raoh, its immense population, its palaces, its public build- 
ings, its temples, its monuments of every kind, as well 
sacred as profane, the multiplicity of canals which give 
circulation to the waters of the Nile, its opulence, its com- 
merce, its arts, the genius of its princes, the science of its 
priests, the wisdom of its polity, the fame of its laws and 
institutions, all had contributed to assure to it the highest 
rank in the pagan world ; all seemed to promise it a per- 
petual duration. But Memphis, inebriated with her 
greatness, believed herself all-powerful; with her vain 
superstitions and her idols, she had irritated the God who 
had given Joseph for a minister to one of the Pharaohs ; 
she had ungratefully persecuted and oppressed the people 
of Israel, and it was necessary that die anathema pro- 
nounced against her, by the mouth of Ezekiel, should be 
accomplished. To-day, and for many ages past, of a city 
so great, so powerful, so honoured amongst the nations, 
there remain only the ruins which we had before our 
eyes. 

The most considerable are near the village of Mit- 
Rahineh. In certain places, they lie in heaps, covered 
with dust, and more sadly recalling the nothingness of all 
human grandeur, as they present a kind of resemblance 
to those heaps of earth which the grave-digger accumu- 
lates on the tomb of the dead. In passing among them 
we stopped to contemplate various blocks of stone, of which 
we could not discover what had been the destination. Leav- 
ing these behind, we reached a colossal statue, generally 
allowed to be that of Sesostris, spoken of by Herodotus. 
This statue, composed of a single piece of granite, of thirty 
cubits, is near the site where stood the temple of Vulcan, 
one of the finest in Egypt : it is overthrown, with the face 
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against the earth. It wants a portion of the legs, which 
have been broken. The other parts are perfectly pre- 
served, and so entire, that one would be tempted to be- 
lieve that the work is newly come from the hands of the 
sculptor. The expression of the head is remarkable for 
the nobility and grace of the features. It is the only 
object which, in the city where reigned the most illustrious 
eonqueror whose name has filled the world, recalls his 
glory ; that glory which, in the wanderings of his pride, 
man places " in being much spoken of, in invading, by 
arms and violence, a great number of provinces, and in 
making multitudes unhappy.”* A mutilated statue, a 
proud and lofty head, which, to him who contemplates it, 
recalls much more the talent of the artist by whom it was 
executed, than the features and the exploits of its original ; 
that head, bowed down to the earth, more ignominiously 
than ever were those of the vanquished kings and princes, 
whom the conqueror harnessed to his car; such is all 
that time has respected of the “ King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords,” as he insisted on being called. Leaning 
on this wreck, I considered it in silence, and with a pen- 
sive eye. In the course of a life chequered by strange 
vicissitudes, it has occurred to me to witness the most 
amazing scenes of a drama in which human Vanity raised 
itself to such a height, that it seemed, for a moment, to 
believe itself absolute arbiter of the destinies of the uni- 
verse. Although, after having, if not harnessed pontiffs 
and kings, at least drawn them behind its car, I saw it 
fall before my eyes, suddenly, and like a mass of lead, 
into the abyss; yet, never have I been more forcibly 
struck by the nothingness of things below, — never ad- 
mired, with a sentiment more profound, the ineffable ways 
of Providence, than in presence of this colossus, which I 
found overturned, before the ruins of a temple which has 
disappeared, and on the site of a city, which, of all the 
monuments of its splendour and magnificence, could only 
transmit to posterity some stones — for the most part void 
of shape — and ashes. 

Pere Geramb. 


• Rollin. 
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FUNERAL OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 

When it was known that be had expired, many of the 
crew, even the most devoted to the governor, ran to the 
wretched shed: they gazed at first from a distance, but 
at last, drawing nearer, they knelt down and kissed his 
hands, with a repentance that came too late. The body 
was not laid in the ground till Sunday towards noon, 
when Antonio and three others were the only assistants, 
as if the spirit of D’Atayda had again entered into their 
companions. At the point of the haven there was a rising 
ground, and at its foot a small meadow ; here they laid 
him, and cast up two heaps of stones, the one at his head, 
the other at his feet. When the vessel was on the point 
of sailing, Antonio and Alvarez implored Almeyda, the 
captain, not to leave the remains of Francis upon the isle. 
They went, and raised the rude coffin, which they had 
filled with a kind of earth or lime, and were astonished 
to see that the body had not yet known corruption. On 
arriving at Malacca, all the chief people and the clergy 
came and Bore it in procession to the church, followed by 
an immense crowd of people. D’Atayda, the governor, 
was gaming in his palace as the procession passed by, 
and he derided it; but the hour of his retribution was at 
hand. The viceroy of the Indies caused him to be 
brought to Goa as a prisoner of state, and sent to Portugal 
under a guard. There all his goods were confiscated to 
the king’s exchequer, and he was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. As for Pereyra, who had sacrificed his 
whole estate, the king restored him all with interest, and 
heaped his favours on him in succeeding years. Pereyra 
ordered a coffin to be made of precious wood, garnished 
with rich damask ; and the body, being wrapped in cloth 
of gold, was put into it to be transported to Goa. 

The galley landed her deposit within half a league of 
Goa. Early the next morning, which was Friday, in 
Passion week, six barks were seen to come, with lighted 
torches, and splendidly adorned, wherein was the flower 
of the Portuguese nobility ; twelve other barks followed, 
with three hundred of the principal inhabitants, each 
holding a taper in his hand ; and in each of these barks 
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there was instrumental music and choirs of voices, which 
made an admirable harmony ; the whole was drawn up in 
two wings, to accompany the galley that was towed between 
them. The coffin, covered with cloth of gold, was placed 
upon the stem, under a canopy, and rich streamers 
waved around it. They rowed towards Goa very softly, 
and the solemn strains of harmony came on the breeze. 
The city was emptied of its people, who covered the 
shore : the viceroy was there with his guards, the remain- 
ing part of the nobility, the council, the magistrates, — all 
in mourning. At the moment of landing, a company of 
young men, consecrated to the service of the altars, stand- 
ing at the water’s edge, sung, “ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.” Perhaps the most beautiful tribute paid to 
the deceased was the procession of ninety children, who 
went foremost, in long white robes, with chaplets of flowers 
on their heads, and each of them holding in his hand an 
olive branch. From the windows, from the tops of the 
houses, the people scattered flowers on the body as it 
passed along, and the voice of their mourning was very 
great. 

Carne. 


TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. 

Sib, — I have shown that the acts to which I have called 
the attention of the house, originated in circumstances 
altogether different from those under which their burden 
is complained of and their repeal sought for. I have 
gone through the causes which occasioned the enactment 
of the statutes ; I have enumerated the reasons that now 
exist for their abandonment ; I have endeavoured to 
show, that so far from not inflicting any hardship on the 
body against whom they are directed, they are, in fact, 
the cause of great mischief and injustice, and produce a 
correspondent degree of irritation on the minds of the 
parties aggrieved by them. I have shown, or attempted 
to show, that these laws are founded on principles of per- 
secution ; that they inflict very serious grievances on a 
large proportion of our population ; that in their spirit 
and operation they are totally at variance with the im- 
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proved state of our own legislation in relation to these 
matters, both in Scotland and Ireland ; and that they are 
diametrically opposed to the legislation of all liberal and 
enlightened Christian countries. Sir, I think an altera- 
tion in these laws most loudly called for, and most impe- 
ratively demanded at our hands ; the rather as their repeal 
will tend to render the Dissenters more attached to the 
constitution, and more willing to bear, with cheerfulness, 
the proportion of the burdens imposed upon them for the 
maintenance of the church and state, great as these bur- 
dens most undoubtedly are. 

I advocate the repeal of these laws, because I am con- 
vinced that their abolition will materially tend to allay the 
bitterness of party and religious feeling, and contribute to 
the promotion of harmony and good-will among the dif- 
ferent classes of his majesty’s subjects. But, Sir, above 
all, I urge the repeal of these enactments, because I am 
satisfied that it will suit the tone and spirit of the time. 
It will be better to consent to the repeal of these enact- 
ments, than to permit the existence of those angry, yet 
inefficient and impracticable, laws, which are a disgrace to 
the statute-book. 

Lord John Russell. 


CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 

When Christianity proclaimed the consummation of the 
one, universal, perpetual, eminently holy and divine sa- 
crifice, not an accent of surprise was heard throughout 
the world ; as if mankind recognised in this dogma its 
recollections and its hopes. In the same way as the idea 
of God, or a necessary Being, accounts for the existence 
of all other beings, so does the notion of the Christian 
sacrifice account for all the ancient ones. It explains to 
us how man hoped he might be saved by the substitution 
of a victim ; why the world believed, previously to its 
having been proclaimed by St. Paul, that without the 
effusion of blood there was no remission of sin ; why the 
animals mystically devoted should be pure ; why, by an 
error fatal indeed, but bearing the impress of the truth 
which it abused, human sacrifice could appear necessary ; 
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why all these expiations were deemed insufficient ; finally, 
why mankind, doomed to die, sought, even in the bosom 
of death, salvation and life. The cross of the Saviour 
has solved all these astonishing problems ; it explains the 
faith of mankind, as the existence of God explains the 
world. 

Catholicism, in accordance with the tradition of all 
ages, admits that sacrifice is the supreme act of adoration, 
but that religious worship having ceased to be merely 
emblematical, since Christ substituted reality for figure, 
this rite, ever existing, has become and shall continue to 
the end the very form of the eternal sacrifice. And as 
all the rays of universal worship are seen to converge in 
sacrifice, so in the Christian sacrifice, the different parts 
of worship, substantially reunited, are all raised to the 
highest degree of perfection. The primitive worship of 
mankind was based on prayer. It still continues to be 
the basis of Christian worship ; but when the priest, who 
is a mortal and a sinner, presents to God the petitions of 
his brethren assembled around the altar, it is not man 
who prays; it is the invisible and eternal Pontiff, “ always 
living to make intercession for us ; holy, innocent, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens who, uniting our supplications to his, as he 
united our nature to his, gives a divine efficacy to the 
humble supplications of our misery. Oblation also con- 
stituted a part of the universal and ancient worship : it 
still exists under the same form, and in bread and wine 
are offered up the first fruits of the viands on which we 
subsist. But in the far more spiritual worship of Christi- 
anity, there only remains a mystical veil of these material 
elements, suited to our present condition, through which 
the divine Word imparts himself to us ; the eternal bread, 
which nourishes our souls, languishing for the ever-living 
Truth ; the celestial drink, which begins to slake within us 
the infinite thirst of love. The immolation of typical 
victims was the most solemn act of primitive worship : 
immolation yet remains ; but the reign of figures having 
ceased on Calvary, Christ himself is the victim. The 
theandric flesh and blood are present under separate signs, 
in memory of his death, and at the same time under the 
form of bread and wine, the emblems of life, because 
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life was restored to us by his death. The elements of 
oblation and those of the bloody sacrifice, of which the 
former were the memorial of creation, the latter the image 
of redemption, and which were always separate in the 
primitive worship, are united and identified in the Christian 
sacrifice, because redemption is creation repaired. Finally, 
the different parts of die ancient worship tended to a 
communion in the grace of God, represented by the 
participation of the food consecrated by oblation, and in 
the flesh of victims. The consummation of the Christian 
worship is an act of the same nature, but of a superior 
order, constituted by the Incarnation, which has ennobled 
all religion. 

Gerbet. 


SUNSET OVER THE ALPS. 

’Twas sunset, and the Rans des Vaches was sung. 

And lights were o’er th’ Helvetian mountains flung. 
That lent the glacier tops their richest glow. 

And tinged the lakes like molten lead below ; 

Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of the storm. 
Where phoenix-like you saw the eagle’s form. 

That high on heaven’s vermilion wheel’d and soar’d; 
Woods nearer frown’d, and cataracts dash’d and roar’d 
From heights browsed by the bounding bouquetin. 
Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn vales between. 
And hamlets glitter’d white, and gardens flourish’d green. 
’Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air ! 

The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare. 

And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds, and enamell’d moss ; 

Earth’s features so harmoniously were link’d. 

She seem’d one great glad form, with life instinct. 
That felt heaven’s ardent breath, and smiled- below 
Its flush of love with consentaneous glow. 

Campbell. 
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THE SHIP. 

Her giant- form 

O’er wrathful surge, through blackening storm. 
Majestically calm would go, 

’Mid the deep darkness, white as snow ! 

But gently now the small waves glide. 

Like playful lambs o’er a mountain’s side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array. 

The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 

Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 
Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer : this hour is her last. 

Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o’er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 

Her planks are tom asunder, 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock. 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 
That gladdened late the skies ; 

And her pendant, that kissed the fair moonshine, 
Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam’d softly from below. 

And flung a warm and sunny flush 
O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death ; 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleepers’ long-drawn breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea. 

The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves ; 

The hum of the spreading sycamore. 

That grows before his cottage door. 

And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
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His arms enclosed a blooming boy. 

Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had passed ; 

And his wife — by turns she wept and smiled. 

As she look’d on the father of her child — 

Returned to her heart at last. 

— He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll. 

And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Astounded, the reeling deck he paces, 

’Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; — 

The whole ship’s crew are there ! 

Wailings around and over head — 

Brave spirits stupified or dead. 

And madness and despair. 

Now is the ocean’s bosom bare. 

Unbroken as the floating air ; 

The ship hath melted quite away. 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though the night shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 
Bedims the waves so beautiful ; 

While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

Wilson. 


WATERLOO. 

Did ye not hear it ? — No; ’twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet: 

But, hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ! 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar ! 

Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with death’s prophetic ear ; 
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And when they smiled, because he deem’d it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well. 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could qpell — 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar. 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum. 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering with white lips, “ The foe ! They come — 
they come !” 

And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering” rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 

Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves. 

Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently-stera array ! 
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The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent. 

The earth is covered thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent. 
Rider and horse, — -friend, foe, — in one red burial blent. 

Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine; 

Yet one I would select from that proud throng. 

Partly because they blend me with his line. 

And partly that I did his sire some wrojig. 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along. 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d. 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant 
Howard ! 

There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee. 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to live. 

And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring, 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive. 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turn’d from all she brought to those she could not bring. 

Byron. 


THE DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF FANCY. 

Wo to the youth, whom fancy gains. 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins. 
Pity and wo ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And wo to those who train such youth 
And spare to press the rights of truth. 
The mind to strengthen and anneal. 
While on the stithy glows the steel ! 

O teach him, while your lessons last. 

To judge the present by the past ; 
Remind him of each wish pursued. 

How rich it glow’d with promised good ; 
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Remind him of each wish enjoy'd. 

How soon his hope’s possession cloy’d ! 

Tell him, we play unequal game. 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 

And, ere he strip him for her race. 

Show the conditions of the chase. 

Two sisters by the goal are set. 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes. 

And strips of all its worth the prize. 

While one augments its gaudy show 
More to enhance the loser’s wo. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform’d, when won, to drossy mould ; 

But still, the vanquish’d mourns his loss. 

And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

Scott. 


THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine. 

My temple. Lord ! that arch of thine ; 

My censer’s breath the mountain airs. 

And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves. 
When murmuring homeward to their caves. 
Or, when the stillness of the sea 
Even more than music, breathes of Thee ! 

I’ll seek, by day, some glade unknown. 

All light and silence, like thy throne ! 

And the pale stars shall be, at night. 

The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaven, on which *tis bliss to look. 

Shall be my pure and shining book. 

Where I shall read, in words of flame. 

The glories of thy wond’rous name. 

Til read thy anger in the rack 
That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 
Thy mercy in the azure hue 
Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 

2 A 
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There’s nothing bright, above, below. 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There’s nothing dark, below, above. 

But in its gloom I trace thy love. 

And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 

* Mqore. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HOPE ON THE POOR MAN* 

And mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard that soothes, though half untrue. 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore. 

But found not pity when it err’d no more. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks— and passes by. 
Condemn’d on penury’s barren path to roam. 

Scorn’d by the world, and left without a home, — 

Even he, at evening, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way. 

Where, round the cot’s romantic glade, are seen 
The blossom’d bean-field and the sloping green. 

Leans o’er its humble gate, and thinks the while— 

Oh ! that for me some home like this would smile ; 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze and shelter in the storm : 

There should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine ! — 

That generous wish can soothe unpitied care. 

And hope half mingles with the poor man’s prayer. 

Campbell. 


STEAM ENGINE. 

The following account of tbe parts of the steam-engme is 
intended, without entering into minute practical details, 
still fully to explain the principle or general nature of the 
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machine. It should serve to render very interesting to 
an attentive reader, a visit to any place where a steam- 
engine is in use ; and it should make evident the folly of 
many of the modem schemes for improving the engine. 
To avoid complexity in figure, the parts which the reader 
can easily conceive are not here sketched. 

The part which first claims attention, is the great 
barrel, constituting the centre or main portion of the 
machine, in which the piston is moved up and down by 
the action of steam entering alternately above and below 
it, through the pipes. The barrel, or cylinder, is bored 
with extreme accuracy, and the piston is padded round its 
edge with hemp or other soft material, so as to he per- 
fectly air or steam tight. Lately, pistons have been made 
altogether of metal, and, in some cases, from working 
with less friction, these answer even better than others. 
The next part to be mentioned is the boiler , which is 
made of suitable size and strength. The steam passes 
from the boiler along the pipe, and there, by any suitable 
cock or valves, worked by the engine itself, is directed 
alternately to the upper and under part of the barrel ; and 
while it is entering to press on one side of the piston, the 
waste steam is allowed to escape from the other side, 
either to the atmosphere, for high-pressure engines, or 
into the condenser, for those of low pressure ; the con- 
denser being always kept at a low temperature by cold 
water running into it, and pumped out again by the 
piston. The supply of steam from the boiler to the 
cylinder is regulated by a valve placed somewhere in the 
pipe, and made obedient to what is called the governor, 
which may, in truth, be described as a pair of tongs with 
heavy halls at the ends, to make their opening more ener- 
getic, and attached to some turning part of the machine. 
If the engine move with more than the assigned speed, 
the balls open or fly asunder beyond their middle station, 
and, by a simple contrivance, are then made to act on a 
valve which contracts the steam- tube ; on the contrary, 
with too slow a motion, they collapse, and open the valve. 
The supply of water to the boiler is regulated by a float 
on the surface of the water in the boiler ; which float, on 
descending to a certain point, by reason of the consump- 
tion of water, opens a valve to admit more. There is a 
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safety valve in the boiler, viz., a well-fitted flap or stopper, 
held against an opening by a weight, but loaded so as to 
open before danger can arise from the overheating of the 
water. 

The rapidity of the combustion , or force of the fire, is 
exactly regulated by the state of the boiler and the wants 
of the machine, thus : — there is a large open tube rising 
from near the bottom of the boiler, through its top, to a 
height of several feet ; and when the water in the boiler is 
too hot, and the steam, therefore, too strong, part of the 
water is pressed up into this tube, and, by the agency of 
a float which rests on its surface, it shuts the chimney- 
valve, or damper ; the draught is then diminished, and 
the fuel saved, until a brisker fire is again required. 

The great beam , turning on an axis, and transmitting 
the force of the piston to the remote machinery. When 
the object is to raise water, the pump-rods are simply con- 
nected with the end of the beam ; but when any rotatory 
motion is wanted, the end is made to turn a crank by the 
rod ; and uniformity of motion is obtained by the influ- 
ence of the great fly-wheel fixed to the axis of the crank. 

The fertile genius of James Watt did not stop at the 
accomplishment of the important particulars described 
above ; but throughout the whole detail of the component 
parts, and of the various applications of the engine, he 
contrived miracles of simplicity and usefulness. We 
should exceed the prescribed bounds of this work, by 
entering more minutely into the subject; but we may 
remark that, in the present perfect state of the engine, it 
appears a thing almost endowed with intelligence. It re- 
gulates with perfect accuracy and uniformity the number 
of its strokes in a given time, counting or recording them 
moreover, to tell how much work it has done, as a clock 
records the beats of its pendulum; it regulates the quan- 
tity of steam admitted to work ; the briskness of the fire ; 
the supply of water to the boiler ; the supply of coals to 
the fire ; it opens and shuts its valves with absolute pre- 
cision as to time and manner; it oils its joints ; it takes 
out any air which may accidentally enter into parts which 
should be vacuous ; and when any thing goes wrong which 
it cannot of itself rectify, it warns its attendants by ring- 
ing a bell : yet, with all these talents and qualities, and 
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even when exerting the force of hundreds of horses, it is 
obedient to the hand of a child ; its aliment is coal, wood, 
charcoal, or other combustibles ; it consumes none while 
idle; it never tires, and wants no sleep ; it is not subject 
to malady when originally well made ; and only refuses to 
work when worn out with age ; it is equally active in all 
climates, and will do work of any kind; it is a water- 
pumper, a miner, a sailor, a cotton-spinner, a weaver, a 
black-smith, a miller, &c. &c. : and a small engine in 
the character of a steam- poney, may be seen dragging 
after it on a rail-road a hundred tons of merchandize, or 
a regiment of soldiers, with thrice the speed of our fleetest 
horse-coaches. It is the king of machines, and a per- 
manent realization of the Genii of Eastern fable, sub- 
mitting supernatural powers to the command of man. 

We need not wonder that the inventor of an engine 
having such qualities, should be deemed deserving of the 
highest honours from his fellow-men. 

Arnott. 


INCONSISTENCY OF MODERN INFIDELS. 

But what ! this doctrine, so sublime, comprises mysteries, 
and a philosopher can acknowledge only what he compre- 
hends. O prodigious excess of folly and of pride ! You 
are too clever to admit of mysteries ? but show me, then, 
in the universe, anything which is not a mystery to you. 
Do you comprehend, I say not the Deity, but your own 
mind, your own thought, that admirable organ of speech 
by which you hold communion with your species P Do 
you comprehend, I say not the movements, so regular, 
of those great bodies which roll above your heads, nor 
the laws by which worlds are governed, nor those vast 
combinations by which the whole system of being is em- 
braced and bound together, but do you comprehend the 
instinct of the animal which serves you, the reproduction 
of plants which you sow with your hands, and which 
grow beneath your eyes, the structure of an insect or of 
a flower, the nature of the grain of sand which you 
trample beneath your feet ? Do you refuse to believe 
all these things, because there is none of them, however 
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diminutive, which does not surpass your understanding ? 
Or do you pretend to say, that natural and human things 
may be incomprehensible and mysterious, but that it is 
not fit that things supernatural and divine should be so P 
Behold to what absurd consequences you are led by the 
delirium of a philosophy which undertakes to reason 
against God ! 

In fine, what have you to object against the morality 
of the gospel P O shame ! it is its very sanctity with 
which they blush not to reproach it : it is too pure, they 
say, and too much the enemy of natural inclinations ; in 
repressing the passions, it stifles the germ of great senti- 
ments, and breaks the spring of great actions. Do you 
hear them ? They here let fall the mask, those men alike 
perverse and senseless, those preceptors of vice as well as 
of impiety, who dare to avow a doctrine formerly disavowed 
by the infamous school of an Epicurus. Virtue, accord- 
ing to them, consists not in combating the irregular in- 
clinations of our hearts, but in following them. It is 
voluptuousness, pride, egotism, avarice, ambition, which 
alone, according to them, elevate souls, and impel them 
to great things. Thus, henceforth, voluptuousness will 
form faithful spouses, virtuous fathers, submissive and 
respectful children ; egotism will produce the devotion of 
heroes and of those who immolate themselves for their 
prince and for their country ; covetousness will give us 
Vincents of Paul and Sisters of Charity; ambition and 
pride will give us kings such as Saint Louis ! Ah ! we 
know the great things which the passions produce, when, 
unchained by a raving philosophy, they reign in freedom. 
Of this we have once had mournful experience ; may it 
never be renewed for the misfortune of die world ! 

But why longer debate with men, in whom infidelity 
has extinguished every light, and who, by the extravagance 
of their opinions, will be, soon or late, the story of the 
universe ? What is there so well known of which they 
have not been ignorant, or so evident which they have 
not called in question ? From error to error, from abyss 
to abyss, how far have they arrived ? They have denied 
historical certainty, without which there is nothing certain 
in human things ; the distinction of moral good and evil, 
sole foundation of all duties ; the existence of God, that 
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first cause, without which nothing can exist. They have 
denied even their own soul, which they have confounded 
with matter ; their reason, which they have put below in- 
stinct. By an unexampled prodigy of contradiction, they 
have vaunted themselves the sole and infallible organs of 
truth, and they have said that there is neither truth nor 
falsehood ; they have given themselves out for masters 
and models of virtue, and they have said that vice and 
virtue are one and the same ; they have pompously con- 
ferred on themselves the titles of sages by excellence, of 
preceptors and oracles of the human race, and they have 
said, " We are beasts !” / 

Abbe MacCarthy. 


THE MAYOR OF GALWAY. 

A few years before the battle of Knocktuadh, an extra- 
ordinary instance of civic justice occurred in Galway, 
which, in the eyes of its citizens, elevated their chief ma- 
gistrate to the rank of the inflexible Roman. James 
Lynch Fitz-Stephen, an opulent merchant, was mayor of 
Galway in 1493. He had made several voyages to Spain, 
as a considerable intercourse wa3 then kept up between 
that country and the western coast of Ireland. Return- 
ing from his last visit, he brought with him the son 
of a respectable merchant named Gomez, whose hospita- 
lity he had largely experienced, and who was now received 
by his family with all that warmth of affection which, 
from the earliest period, has characterised the natives of 
Ireland. Young Gomez soon became the intimate asso- 
ciate of Walter Lynch, the only son of the mayor, a 
youth in his twenty-first year, and who possessed qualities 
of mind and body which rendered him an object of ge- 
neral admiration ; but to these was unhappily united a 
disposition to immorality, which was a source of the great- 
est affliction to his father. The worthy magistrate, how- 
ever, was now led to entertain hopes of a favourable 
change in his son’s character, as he was engaged in pay- 
ing honourable addresses to a beautiful young lady of good 
family [and fortune. Preparatory to the nuptials, the 
mayor gave a splendid entertainment, at which young 
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Lynch fancied that his intended bride viewed his Spanish 
friend with too much regard. The fire of jealousy was 
instantly lighted up in his distempered brain. 

On the following night, while Walter Lynch slowly 
passed the residence of Agnes, he observed young 
Gomez leaving the house, as he had been invited by her 
father to spend that evening with him. All his suspicions 
now received the most dreadful confirmation, and, mad- 
dened by fury, he rushed on his unsuspecting friend, who, 
alarmed by a voice which the frantic rage of his pursuer 
prevented him from recognising, fled towards a solitary 
quarter of the town near the shore. Lynch maintained 
the fell pursuit till his victim had nearly reached the wa- 
ter’s edge, when he overtook him, darted a poignard into 
his heart, and plunged his body, bleeding, into the sea, 
which, during the night, threw it back again upon the 
shore, where it was fomid, and recognised on the follow- 
ing morning. 

The wretched murderer, after contemplating, for a mo- 
ment, the deed of horror which he had perpetrated, sought 
to hide himself in the recesses of an adjoining wood, 
where he passed the night, a prey to all those conflicting 
feelings which the loss of that happiness he had so ardently 
expected and a sense of guilt, of the deepest dye, could 
inflict. He at length found some degree of consolation 
in the firm resolution of surrendering himself to the law, 
as the only means now left to him of expiating the dread- 
ful crime which he had committed against society. With 
this determination, he bent his steps towards the town at 
the earliest dawn of the following morning ; but he had 
scarcely reached its precincts, when he met a crowd ap- 
proaching, amongst whom, with shame and terror, he 
observed his father on horseback, attended by several offi- 
cers of justice. To the present, the venerable magistrate 
had no suspicion that his only son was the assassin of his 
friend and guest; but when young Lynch proclaimed 
himself the murderer, a conflict of feeling seized the 
wretched father beyond the power of language to describe. 
To him, as chief magistrate of the town, was entrusted 
the power of life and death. For a moment, the strong 
affection of a parent pleaded in his breast in behalf of his 
wretched son ; but this quickly gave place to a sense of 
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duty, in his magisterial capacity, as an impartial dispenser 
of the laws. The latter feeling at length predominated, 
and, though he now perceived that the cup of earthly 
bliss was about to be for ever snatched from his lips, he 
resolved to sacrifice all personal considerations to his love 
of justice, and ordered the guard to secure their prisoner. 

The sad procession moved slowly towards the prison, 
amidst a concourse of spectators, some of whom expressed 
the strongest admiration of the upright conduct of the 
magistrate, while others were equally loud in their lamen- 
tations for the unhappy fate of a highly accomplished 
youth, who had long been a universal favourite. But the 
firmness of the mayor had to withstand a still greater 
shock, when the mother, sisters, and intended bride of 
the wretched Walter, beheld him who had been their hope 
and pride approach, pale, bound, and surrounded with 
spears. Their frantic outcries affected eveiy heart, except 
that of the inflexible magistrate ; but he had now resolved 
to sacrifice life, with all that makes life valuable, rather 
than swerve from the path of duty. 

In a few days the trial of Walter Lynch took place, 
and in a provincial town of Ireland, containing at that 
period not more than three thousand inhabitants, a father 
was beheld sitting in judgment, like another Brutus, on 
his only son, and like him, too, condemning that son to 
die, as a sacrifice to public justice. Yet the trial of the 
firmness of this upright and inflexible magistrate did not 
end here. His was a virtue too refined for vulgar minds : 
the populace loudly demanded the prisoner’s release, and 
were only prevented by the guards from demolishing the 
prison and the mayor’s house, which adjoined it ; and 
their fury was increased on learning that the unhappy 
prisoner had now become anxious for life. To these ebulli- 
tions of popular rage were added the intercession of per- 
sons of tiie first rank and influence in Galway, and the 
entreaties of his dearest relations and friends ; but while 
Lynch evinced all the feelings of a father and a man 
placed in his singularly distressing circumstances, he 
undauntedly declared that the law should take its course. 

On the night preceding the fatal day appointed for 
the execution of Walter Lynch, this extraordinary man 
entered the dungeon of his son, holding in his hand a 
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lamp, and accompanied by a priest. He locked the gate 
after him, kept the keys fast in his hand, and then seated 
himself in a recess of the wall. The wretched culprit 
drew near, and with a faltering tongue, asked if he had 
any thing to hope. The mayor answered, “ No, my 
son — your life is forfeited to the laws, and at sun-rise 
you must die ! I have prayed for your prosperity ; but 
that is at an end — with this world you have done for 
ever — were any other but your wretched father your judge, 
I might have dropped a tear over my child’s misfortune, 
and solicited for his life, even though stained with murder; 
— but you must die — these are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature — and, if you dare hope, 
implore that heaven may not shut the gates of mercy on 
the destroyer of his fellow-creature. I am now come to 
join with this good man in petitioning God to give you 
such composure as will enable you to meet your punish- 
ment with becoming resignation.” After this affecting 
address, he called on the clergyman to offer up their 
united prayers for God’s forgiveness to his unhappy son, 
and that he might be fully fortified to meet the approaching 
catastrophe. In the ensuing supplications to ‘a throne of 
mercy the youthful culprit joined with fervour, and spoke 
of life and its concerns no more. 

Day had scarcely broken when the signal of preparation 
was heard amongst the guards without The father rose, 
and assisted the executioner to remove the fetters which 
bound his unfortunate son. Then, unlocking the door, he 
placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon 
an arm of each. In this manner they ascended a flight 
of steps, lined with soldiers, and were passing on to gain 
the street, when a new trial assailed the magistrate, for 
which he appears not to have been unprepared. His 
wretched wife, whose name was Blake, failing in her 
personal exertions to save the life of her son, had flown 
in distraction to the heads of her own family, and prevailed 
on them, for the honour of their house, to rescue him, 
and save their name from ignominy. They flew to arms, 
and a prodigious concourse soon assembled to support 
them, whose outcries for mercy to the culprit must have 
shaken any nerves less firm than those of the mayor of 
Galway. He exhorted them to yield submission to the 
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laws of their country ; but finding all his efforts fruitless 
to accomplish the ends of justice .at the accustomed place 
and by the usual hands, he, by a desperate victory over 
parental feeling, resolved himself to perform the sacrifice 
which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining 
hold of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by 
winding stairs within the building, that led to an arched 
window overlooking the street, which he saw filled by the 
populace. Here he secured the rope, which had been 
previously fixed round the neck of his son, to an iron 
staple which projected from the wall, and after taking 
from him a last embrace, he launched him to eternity. 

The intrepid magistrate expected instant death from 
the fuiy of the populace; but the people seemed so much 
overawed, or confounded by the magnanimous act, that 
they retired slowly and peaceably to their several dwellings. 
The innocent cause of this sad tragedy is said to have 
died soon after of grief, and the unhappy father of Walter 
Lynch to have secluded himself during the remainder of 
Ins life from all society, except that of his mourning 
family. His house still exists in Lombard-street, Galway, 
which is yet known by the name of * Dead-man’s-lane.’ 
Under the front window are to be seen a skull and cross- 
bones executed in black marble, and bearing underneath 
the appropriate words, “ Remember Death ! Vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity/' 

M'Gregor. 


EAST INDIAN CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

There is a caste, or tribe of Indians, who carry the 
lingan, (a certain figure, which they wear on the neck, 
to signify their devotion to one of their gods). They 
preserve it with extreme care, and offer sacrifices to it 
every day. The gourous, or priests of their religion, 
have had the art to persuade them, that, if they happen to 
lose it, death alone can expiate their fault. I have read, 
in an Indian book, the following history : One of these 
linganists, having lost his lingan, went to accuse himself 
of his fault to his gourou. The latter declared to him, 
that he must resolve to die, and that his death was the 
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only means he had to appease the gods ; at the same 
time, he led him to the brink of a lake to cast him into 
it. The linganist seemed to consent, but asked, as a 
favour, from the gourou, to lend him the lingan which 
he wore, that he might offer sacrifice to it for the last 
time. As soon as he had it in his hands, he let it fall 
into the water. “ There, we are both without a lingan, 
now,” said he, “ so we ought to cast ourselves together 
into the lake, to appease the wrath of the gods.” Saying 
this, he had already caught him by the heels to throw 
him in, when the gourou laid hold of his hand : “ Wait 
a while, my son,” said he, “ there is no need to be in a 
hurry ; I can give you a dispensation for the punishment 
which you have deserved ; I will repair your fault by 
giving you another lingan.” 

These people are divided into castes, or tribes, as 
were formerly the Jewish nation, with whom they seem to 
have had some commerce ; for in their customs, cere- 
monies, and sacrifices, one finds many traces of the Old 
Law, which they have disfigured by an infinite number of 
fables. This distinction of castes is a great obstacle to 
the progress of the gospel, especially in places where the 
Christians are few. As one can only many in his own 
caste, and even amongst his own kindred, anidolator, who 
purposes to become a convert, frequently says, “ If I 
become a Christian, 1 must renounce all hope of a settle- 
ment in life. There are, as yet, no Christians of my 
family ; I shall be held a disgrace to it, and my relatives 
will no longer hold communion with me.” Thus these 
infidels must commence, by the most heroic act in the 
world, to take instructions in a religion against which 
they are, moreover, already prepossessed by a thousand 
superstitious ideas. The infinite mercy of the Lord has, 
nevertheless, removed these difficulties, by the extra- 
ordinary courage he has given to the numerous converts. 
Many of them, ill-treated by their idolatrous relatives, 
who drive them from their families, and will hold no 
communion with them, come to us, in this excess of 
tribulation, to recount their sufferings. “ Father,” they 
say, with a lively faith, “ I endure more than I can tell, 
but I am satisfied, provided the will of God be done.” 
They are often seen, when expelled by persecution from 
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their Dative places, leaving their occupations, houses, 
relatives, friends, without complaint or murmur, burdened 
with their little children, obliged to seek an asylum in a 
strange land, having no other resource, for a livelihood, 
than a firm confidence in Providence. 

In Europe, it is the first families who occupy the throne : 
of all the princes of the Carnatic, I know not one who 
is of the highest caste ; some are even of a very obscure 
origin. Hence, there are princes whose cooks would 
think themselves dishonoured, and in fact would be so, 
if they ate with those whom they serve. Their relatives 
would expel them from the caste, as having lost their 
honour. It is here a noble employment to cook one's 
own food. Hence, by way of compliment, they some- 
times say to me, " It is yourself, doubtless, father, who 
cook your own dinner wishing thereby to let me un- 
derstand, that there was no one of birth and merit suffi- 
ciently distinguished to discharge that duty for me. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the propagation of the 
faith, arises from the influence of the gourous, whose sole 
application is to draw money, by all sorts of means, from 
those who abandon themselves to their conduct; and who, 
though conscious, and often witnesses of their disorderly 
lives, continue to regard them as their spiritual fathers. 
When the gourou is about arriving in a place, he takes 
care to forewarn his disciples. They defray his expenses, 
and those of his suite, while he remains ; that is to say, 
until they have paid him a certain sum agreed upon ; for 
there is no credit to be expected, and they must sell or 
borrow to satisfy him. If one refuses to pay his tax, 
he is cited before the gourou, who reproaches him with his 
want of zeal and piety; should these remonstrances prove 
vain, he causes the defaulter to be beaten in his presence ; 
or, (which is the height of infamy), he causes his face to 
be covered with the ordure of cattle, and declares him 
fallen from his caste ; after which he is reinstated only 
by paying a sum much greater than was at first demanded. 
The manner in which one of these gourous collects his 
alms, or rather tribute, is quite laughable. He wraps 
a simple cloth around his person ; holds in one hand 
a little crutch, and in the other an ozier basket. On his 
head he has a small basket, open, in the shape of a bonnet. 
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Thus equipped he sets out, with great strides, chaunting 
the praises of his false god. He does not stop to ask 
alms ; those who should give them, present themselves 
at the doors of their houses, and he, stooping down, re- 
ceives what they put into his ozier bonnet. When this 
bonnet is almost full, he empties it into the basket which 
he holds in his hand. 

A favourite ceremony of the dasgeris, (worshippers of 
Vishnu), is called the pavadam. One of the chief das- 
seris gives himself a wound in the thigh or side. Im- 
mediately the air ^ resounds with shrieks, howlings, the 
noise of horns and of plates of brass. A tent is raised, in 
which they place the madman, who has thus wounded 
himself. To believe them, he is left without eating, 
drinking, or even having his wound dressed, until some 
famous dasseri comes, as it were, to revive the pre- 
tended corpse. This is an expensive miracle to him 
against whom the pavadam is made ; for the Indians 
are persuaded that, if the dead man is not quickly raised 
to life, some great misfortune will happen. When the 
sum to be paid is agreed upon, the dasseris assemble 
around the tent, the cries and howlings recommence, and 
a multitude of confused voices are heard, calling on Go- 
vinda, one of their idols. Then he who is to raise the 
dead man, after various antics, orders the tent to be 
removed, when the corpse begins to dance with his com- 
panions, and the whole concludes with a great feast and 
presents to the dasseris. The Moors are not duped by 
such impostures ; for when a pavadam is made in a place 
where they have the ascendancy, it is with the blows of a 
cudgel they restore animation to the corpse, and disperse 
the tumult. It were to be wished that the Indians would 
employ the same remedy. They never attempt them 
against the Christians, either despairing of success, or 
apprehending, as it is said, that this cheat of a dead man 
might prove a truth. 

Curious and Edifying Letters. 
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MAGNANIMITY OF A CHRISTIAN EMPEROR. 

After the downfall of the Carlovingian family, the em- 
pire was restored to its pristine vigour by the election of 
the noble Conrad, duke of the Franconians. This pious, 
chivalrous, wise, and valiant monarch, had to contend 
with many difficulties, and fortune did not always smile 
upon his efforts. But he terminated his royal career with 
a deed, which alone exalts him far above other celebrated 
conquerors and rulers, and was attended with more im- 
portant consequences to after-times, than have resulted 
from many brilliant reigns ; and this single deed, which 
forms the brightest jewel in the crown of glory that adorns 
those ages, so clearly reveals the true nature of Christian 
principles of government, and the Christian idea of political 
power, that I may be permitted to notice it briefly. When 
he felt his end approaching, and perceived that of the four 
principal German nations, the Saxons alone, by their su- 
perior power, were capable of bringing to a successful 
issue the mighty struggle in which all Europe was at that 
critical period involved, he bade his brother carry, to Henry 
duke of Saxony, hitherto the rival of his house, and who 
was as magnanimous as fortunate, the holy lance and con- 
secrated sword of the ancient kings, with all the other 
imperial insignia. He thus pointed him out as the suc- 
cessor of his own choice, and in his regard for the general 
weal, and in his anxiety to maintain a great pacific power 
capable of defending the common interests of Christen- 
dom, he disregarded the suggestions of national vanity, 
and sacrificed even the glory of his own house. So wise 
an,d judicious, as well as heroic a sacrifice of all selfish 
glory, for what the interests of society, and the necessities 
of the times evidently demand, is that principle which 
forms the very foundation, and constitutes the true spirit of 
all Christian government. And by this very deed Conrad 
became, after Charlemagne, the second restorer of the 
western empire, and the real founder of the German 
nation ; for it was this noble resolve of his great soul 
which alone saved the Germanic body from a complete 
dismemberment. The event fully justified his choice. 
The new king, Henry, victorious on every side, laboured 
to build a great number of cities, to restore the reign of 
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peace and justice, and to maintain the purity of Christian 
manners and Christian institutions ; and prepared for his 
mightier son, the great Otho, the restoration of the 
Christian empire in Italy, whither the latter was loudly 
and unanimously called. 

SCHLEGEL. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

There are three orders of the pointed style, correspond- 
ing with the different periods in which they prevailed, 
each one of which has its proper character and members 
as much as the five orders of the Grecian style have 
theirs. It is for professional men, such as the author of 
the * Ancient Architecture of England,’ who has spent 
his life in bisecting our cathedrals, longitudinally and 
latitudinally, and in copying them, from their grand pro- 
portions down to their minutest decorations, to enter into 
the detail of these with both his pencil and his pen. The 
chief rule he will have to follow in the performance of the 
task here pointed out, is that which the writer has scru- 
pulously adhered to in the course of his treatise, namely, 
to select such architectural specimens for his authorities, 
as can be demonstrated to belong to the periods and orders 
in which he places them. That this task has not yet been 
performed, is no proof that it cannot be performed. Gre- 
cian architecture was long practised before the rules of it 
were laid down, or the proportions of it discovered. With 
respect to the present writer, it is sufficient for him to 
refer to the proofs which he has adduced, that the pointed 
style of architecture in this country can be traced up to 
Henry I, in 1132, or, at the latest, to the beginning of 
the reign of Stephen, in 1136, and that its first order, 
that of the acute arch, was perfected before the conclusion 
of the twelfth century. And that this order continued till 
near the conclusion of the thirteenth century; that its 
second order, that of the perfect or equilateral arch, 
reigned from that period till after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century ; and that the third order, that of the ob- 
tuse arch, obtained from this time down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the style itself was exploded. 
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and a great proportion of the most beautiful specimens of 
it were destroyed. We have also remarked, that the first 
order is characterised during its formation, that is to say, 
till near the latter part of the twelfth centuiy, chiefly by 
its acute arch (its pillars and other members being fre- 
quently Saxon), but, after its formation, not only by the 
narrowness and acuteness of its arch, hut also by its de- 
tached slender shafts, its groining of intersecting ribs, its 
plain pediments without crockets or side pinnacles, and 
its windows, which are either destitute of mullions, or 
have only a simple bisecting mullion, with a single or a 
triple trefoil, quatrefoil, or other flower, in the head of 
them. Of this order are the east end of Canterbury, the 
west end of Lincoln, and the whole of Salisbury cathe- 
drals, besides the transepts of York Minster and of West- 
minster Abbey. The second order is marked, not only by 
the due proportion and the fine turn of its arch, but also 
by the cluster-columns being, for the most part, formed 
out of one and the same stone, for the sake of combining 
strength and lightness, by the elegant, but not overcrowd- 
ed, tracery of its windows and groining, by its crocketed 
pinnacles, tabernacles, and pediments, the latter of which, 
towards the conclusion of the fourteenth century, were 
made to humour the sweeping of the arch which they co- 
vered. To this order belong the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, the nave and choir of York Minster, the naves of 
Winchester, Exeter, and Canterbury cathedrals, Wyke- 
ham’s two colleges, St. Stephen’s Chapel, &c. The third 
order is known, not only by the flatness of the point of its 
arch, hut also by its numerous, large, and low-descending 
windows, together with the multiplicity and intricacy of 
its tracery, by its pendant capitals, by the profusion of 
its ornaments on the walls, both exteriorly and interiorly, 
and by its fan-work and countless shields and devices on 
the ceilings. To this order belong King’s College Cha- 
pel, the Chapel of Henry VII, those of Prince Arthur, at 
Worcester, of Cardinal Beaufort and the Bishops Wayn- 
flete and Fox, at Winchester, &c. It will be readily ga- 
thered, from the Whole of this treatise, which of the three 
orders the author himself prefers for religious structures, 
as best calculated to produce the proper effect of the 
style ; though, doubtless, the impracticability of raising a 
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lofty arch from the want of strength in the supporters, or 
other causes, may sometimes render the obtuse arch pre- 
ferable upon the whole, especially for small chapels. But 
whichever order of the pointed style is adopted, good taste 
as strictly requires that their respective members and or- 
naments should not be blended together, as that Grecian 
and Point Architecture should not be intermixed in the 
same work. 

Dr. Milner. 


CONSTANCY OF A JAPANESE PRINCESS. 

The peace of the church died with the princes of Arima 
and Omura : two and forty days after their death, Cam- 
bacundono altered in his affection to the Christians, and 
from a friend and protector became their mortal foe. A 
mandate was suddenly issued, that the fathers should 
depart Japan within six months, and preach the gospel no 
more, under pain of death. It was said the king designed 
to rank himself among the gods, and be adored by his 
subjects as chief conqueror of Japan; and knowing none 
but the Christians durst oppose him, he wished to expel 
them forthwith. The mandate fell like a thunderbolt on 
the Christians ; the father provincial wrote immediately 
to all the missionaries to repair to Firando : he ordered 
them to take down all ornaments in the churches, and shut 
up their colleges and houses. A hundred and twenty 
fathers repaired in disguise to Firando. In this lamentable 
conjuncture they knew not what course to steer, but de- 
cided in a general consultation, “ that as for the priests, 
preachers, catechists, and others, anywise instrumental in 
the help of souls, they ought to keep their posts, and pre- 
pare themselves, if necessary, for the palm of martyrdom; 
and that every body should offer up his masses, prayers, pe- 
nances, and other devotions, that God would be pleased to 
touch the heart of the king. The fathers having sent 
private instructions to the Christian princes of their re- 
solutions, the latter, without regard to the threats of the 
monarch, or their own safety, resolved to shelter them. 
The king of Omura took twelve, the king of Fucheo 
five, the princess Maxentia several, and so on to the 
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number of seventy ; for a strange commotion was caused 
through the whole country by the late edict. Several 
great officers resigned their places : several ladies testified 
an admirable constancy; among others the queen of 
Tango, and one of her maids of honour. The former, 
in this season of trial, fervently desired baptism, and sent 
the latter to the fathers, conjuring them to save her soul. 
They, knowing the sincerity of die princess, and finding 
no possibility of access to her, instructed Mary, the 
maid of honour, u who was a young princess of the royal 
stock, in the flower of her age, both agreeable and rich,” 
in what related to this sacrament, and ordered her to 
baptize the queen. The lady readily embraced the com- 
mand : it was an interesting scene ; the holy water in the 
hand of the young and fervent woman, who stood in a 
devotional attitude and eyes lifted to heaven, while she 
spoke the solemn words of baptism, and the queen knelt 
at her feet on the rich floor, with her faithful ladies around 
her. Mary, who was engaged to be married to one of 
the princes of Japan, went afterwards to give the father 
superior an account of her commission. “ I’m so much 
honoured,” said she, “ by this divine ministry, that I 
look upon myself as a vessel consecrated to God, that 
ought not to be profaned in common use. And therefore 
now, in your presence, 1 make a vow of perpetual chas- 
tity, and in testimony hereof I now cut off my hair.” 
This resolve caused great astonishment in the court ; but 
persuasions were of no avail to induce her to return to 
the world. Mary and the lady Monica of Sacay, who 
asked counsel of Almeida, might have founded an ex- 
cellent and influential nunnery. She lived long in single- 
ness of life and heart; and from her retreat saw the 
Church wasted, and her patroness fall a victim. This 
queen, whom Mary had baptized by the name of Grace, 
was 1 an admirable woman, “ of a rare beauty, of a quick 
wit, and a spirit and genius above the common sort.” 
Her husband, who loved her greatly for her charms and 
talents, yet hated her for her favour to the Christians, 
had placed guards about the palace, that she might not 
go to church to hear the fathers preach. But she stole out 
in disguise in the evening, with two or three attendants. 
Cespedes, ignorant of her quality, showed her the church 
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with which she was greatly pleased, and then preached a 
sermon , €€ that, as Providence would have it, just nicked 
the queen’s thoughts.” She proposed several doubts 
and difficulties, which were answered to her content, and 
then pressed earnestly to be baptized ; which the fathers, 
who knew her not, declined at that time to grant her. 
The guards and attendants, discovering her absence, 
sought straight in all the temples, and at last found her 
in the church : a more strict watch was kept on her 
movements, so that she could only send her ladies to the 
fathers for their instructions, and at last, no other means 
being left, baptism was conferred by the hand of Maiy. 
Her husband, enraged at this event, commanded her in 
vain to return to the religion of the countiy; “ he was 
strangely tormented between the two contrary resolves, 
of keeping or turning her off: love would not let him 
part with her ; but at the same time, he resolved to make 
trial of severity, hoping by this means to work her in- 
sensibly into a compliance.” During thirteen years his 
brutal and arbitrary temper caused her to lead a wretched 
life ; frequently, in his passion, he presented his sword to 
her breast; then he punished some of the Christian 
ladies of her court, and banished others : none escaped 
him but Mary, in consideration of her quality and merit. 
Several of her letters were preserved by the Castilian 
historians ; this is one of them, to Cespede3 : 

“ Nothing pleases me more, than what I heard lately, 
that you had resolved not to leave Japan. Your courage 
helps to strengthen mine, and makes me hope to see you 
once more at Ozaca. You know, father, it was neither 
worldly respect, nor any human motive, that made me 
think of changing my principles, but purely the grace 
of God my Creator, whom I prayed this long while to 
open my eyes and let me see the truth. Seeing he’s 
pleased, out of his infinite mercy, to draw me out of the 
darkness of infidelity, I’m so convinced that there can 
be no salvation out of the way I’m now in, that though 
the heavens should change their place, though the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements, should return again to 
their primitive nothing, through God’s grace, I think I 
should still remain constant and steady in my faith. I’m 
still threatened, tormented, and persecuted for my reli- 
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gion, but heaven has pleased to make me above appre- 
hension of death. My youngest son, who is not past 
three years of age, hath been dangerously sick, and al- 
most despaired of by the physicians; but being under 
more concern for his soul than his body, I desired Mary, 
my spiritual mother, to baptize him. My husband bears 
an implacable hatred to all Christians, and treats me, as 
usual, after a most severe manner. On his return from 
Ximo, one of my children’s nurses having done some- 
thing that disobliged him, he cut off her nose and ears, 
and banished several of my ladies. I take care to see 
them provided with all necessaries. I’m extremely glad 
to hear news of your fathers, and beg God to send you 
hither again, for the good of my soul, and that of my 
children. I recommend myself and all my family to your 
prayers. 

“Your affectionate and afflicted daughter, 
“ Grace, Queen of Tango.” 

Carne. 


THE CHURCH OF JAPAN. 

In the beginning of the year 1604, were reckoned in 
Japan a hundred and twenty-nine fathers of the Society 
of Jesus: they were divided into two colleges, several 
houses, and nineteen residences. What resources they 
had, were spent partly in the help and relief of the poor, 
and partly in the relief of such gentry as had forfeited 
their estates for the profession of the faith. But the 
regent who succeeded the emperor, awoke a new persecu- 
tion, that crushed the powerful as well as the weak. The 
martyrdom of Don Simon, a Japonian nobleman and 
valiant soldier, was full of a noble interest ; he was con- 
demned to be beheaded : when the tidings were brought 
him in the evening, he put on his best robes, as if he had 
been going to a banquet ; he took leave of his mother, 
his wife, and family : they wept bitterly ; * but Agnes 
would not be comforted. This beautiful and great soul 
fell frequently on her knees, praying him to cut off her 
hair ; “ for fear,” she added, “ that if I chance to survive 
you, the world may think 1 have a mind to many again.” 
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He told her that, after his death, she was free to take 
her choice. “ Oh, my lord !” replied Agnes, “I vow, in 
the presence of God, I never will have any spouse but 
you.” He then desired his three cousins to be called in. 
"Am I not a happy man,” he said, “ to die a martyr for 
Jesus Christ P What can I do to be grateful for so sin- 
gular a favour ?” " Pray for us, we beseech you,” said 
one of them, " when you come to heaven, that we may 
partake with you in your glory.” " Prepare to meet me,” 
he replied, " for it will not he long before you follow.” 
Having foretold them what soon came to pass, they all 
fell on their knees, the mother, the wife, and the relatives 
reciting aloud the Confiteor ; this done, he entertained 
himself awhile interiorly with God : then desiring the 
picture of our Saviour to be brought, they walked down 
into the hall where he was to suffer, each bearing a cru- 
cifix and lighted torch in their hands. Many now gather- 
ing around him, gave way to their sorrow. “ Weep not 
for me,” said the martyr, " for this is the happiest mo- 
ment of my whole life.” Then kneeling down, his head 
was struck off at one blow, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Agnes looked at the scene, pale and immoveable ; she 
then knelt, and gazed on the face for some time, and 
kissed it, and bathed it with her tears. “ Oh ! my hus- 
band, who had the honour of dying for Him who first 
died for thee — oh ! glorious martyr, now that thou reign- 
est with God in heaven, be mindful of thy poor desolate 
wife, and call her to thyself.” Her words were like a pre- 
diction. An intimate friend of Simon, of the name of 
Don John, a man of rank, was also beheaded ; leaving 
liis widow Magdalen, and his son Lewis, a boy about 
seven or eight years of age. In the course of a few days, 
they were all called upon to follow the dead. Four 
crosses were erected at the place of execution, to which 
they were borne in palanquins. The first they crucified 
was the mother of Don Simon, a person of heroical reso- 
lution: the next was the Lady Magdalen. Her own 
torment was nothing to what she endured from that of 
the little Lewis, whom they executed in her sight. The 
child, seeing them tie his mother, went of his own accord 
to the executioners, praying them to fasten him to his 
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cross. '' What !” said they, “ are not you afraid to die ?” 
" No,” replied the child ; " I fear it not ; I will die with 
my mother.” Then the executioners took and tied him 
to his cross, that stood right over against that of Magda- 
len ; but drawing the cords too tight, he gave a shriek. 
Being raised aloft in the air, he fixed his eyes on his mo- 
ther, and she hears on him. " Son,” said she, “ we are 
going to heaven; take courage: say 'Jesus, Maria.’ ” 
The child pronounced them, and the mother repeated ; 
and these, their last words, were spoken with so much so- 
lemnity and harmony, that all wept around. After they 
had hung in this manner for some time, one of the execu- 
tioners struck at him, but the lance slipping on one side, 
he missed his blow. However, if he spared the child, it 
is certain he pierced the mother to the heart. Fearing 
that he might be daunted by such a stroke, she called to 
him, '< Lewis, take courage; say 'Jesus, Maria.’” The 
child seemed not in the least dismayed, and neither gave 
a shriek nor shed a tear, but waited patiently till the ex- 
ecutioner, redoubling his blow, pierced him through. 
The Japonian crosses have a seat in the middle, for the 
sufferer to sit on : instead of nailing the body, they bind 
the hands and feet with cords, and place an iron ring 
about the neck : that done, the cross is raised aloft in the 
air, and after a few minutes, the executioners, with sharp 
lances fit for the purpose, strike right at the heart through 
the left side. By this means, the sufferer dies almost 
in an instant in a deluge of his own blood. 

There was now only remaining the ardent and beauti- 
ful Agnes, whom they reserved to the last ; she knelt on 
the bank, and, clasping her hands on her breast, blessed 
God aloud for permitting her to die on the wood of the 
cross, which Himself had sanctified by his precious death. 
She then made a sign for the officers to tie her ; but not 
a man approached her, all were so overwhelmed with 
grief. She called to them again, and still they stood im- 
moveable like statues : she then extended herself in the 
best manner she could on the cross. Some idolaters that 
were present, betwixt the hopes of a reward and the me- 
naces of the officers, stepped up and bound her fast, and 
then raised her aloft in the air. The spectators, seeing a 
person of her quality, so delicate and tender, ready to 
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suffer for no other crime but that of being true and faith- 
ful to her God, could not hold from tears. Some wept 
most bitterly ; others again covered their faces, and were 
not able to look up at such a spectacle, which was ready 
to tear their hearts to pieces. In the mean while, she 
fixed her eyes on heaven, and prayed without intermis- 
sion, in expeotation of the fatal blow ; but not one offered 
to do her this favour, insomuch that the same persons 
that bound her, were forced to take up the executioners’ 
lances, and do the office for them ; but being quite inex- 
perienced, they gave her blow upon blow before she was 
dead. The lady all the while fixed her eyes on the pic- 
ture of Christ, upon which her husband had gazed so 
fondly before his death, and which she held in her hand. 
Many Christians forced their way through the crowd, 
and, without regard to the soldiers’ threats, dipped their 
handkerchiefs in the blood, and cut off small pieces of the 
robes. 

In these affecting sacrifices is visible, without disguise, 
the heart of the sufferers, in its simple heroism, its ex- 
quisite tenderness, its imperishable faith. Was not this 
the torment of the furnace heated seven times hotter than 
before P They yielded their bodies, long nursed in softness 
and delicacy, because they would not serve nor worship 
any god save their own God. Was not this strength per- 
fected in weakness P — victory given to the feeblest of the 
flock ? The strong man and the captain can bow himself 
down, and bare his neck to the sword, with a firm nerve : 
but here , in the long agony of these helpless women and 
the angel child, death seemed to stand and mock at his 
victims*— at their love, their beauty, and their weakness — 
and struck not the body till he had torn the heart in 
pieces. 

Carne. 


OBELISK OF THE ISLAND OF PHILOE. 

Our party prepared for their voyage to the second 
Cataract. The obelisk was now ready to be embarked* 
when the following accident happened, which was entirely 
owing to my own neglect, by trusting a single manoeuvre 
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to some who speak more than they can execute. I had 
left the care to others of making a sort of temporary 
pier of large blocks of stones, while I had to go examine 
a certain passage in the cataract where the boat was to 
be taken up empty, and launched down when loaded. On 
my return, the pier appeared quite strong enough to bear 
at least forty times the weight it had to support ; but, 
alas! when the obelisk came gradually on from the slop- 
ing bank, and all the weight rested on it, the pier with 
the obelisk, and some of the men, took a slow movement, 
and majestically descended into the river, wishing us 
better success. I was not three yards off when this 
happened, and for some minutes, I must confess, I re- 
mained as stiff as a post. The first thing that came into 
my head, was the loss of such a piece of antiquity ; the 
second was, the exultation of our opponents, after so 
much questioning to what party it belonged ; and, lastly, 
the blame of all the antiquarian republic in the world. 
It happens very often that after a vase slips through the 
hands and breaks on the ground, it is by a natural im- 
pulse that one turns himself to look at the pieces ; so did 
I : I fixed my eyes on the place where the pier set off 
by itself into the Nile, and observed that the stones 
which were to serve as a foundation on a sloping bank, 
had been only laid on the surface of it, so that naturally 
the weight of the obelisk must have carried it, or rather 
pressed it down into the Nile. The obelisk was still 
peeping a little out of the water : the labourers were of 
various humours ; some were sorry, not for the obelisk, 
which was no loss to them, but for the los3 of what they 
might have gained, in future operations, in passing it down 
the cataract; and others were laughing, I suppose, at 
seeing the evident disappointment expressed on my 
countenance ; some went one way, some another, and I 
remained alone, seated on the bank, to contemplate the 
little part which projected out of the water, and the eddies 
made by the current on that spot, in consequence of the 
obelisk below. The effects of surprise did not last long ; 
I began to reflect, and saw the possibility of taking the 
obelisk up again. Unfortunately, I had not a single 
machine to help the undertaking, and even our ropes, 
which were of palm leaves, were broken and half rotten, 
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and scarcely any wood at all suited to employ for that 
purpose. The obelisk is one single piece of granite, of 
twenty-two feet in length, and two in breadth at the 
basis. It is of a stone of a much heavier quality than 
that in St. George’s Fields. I had, however, in mv 
favour the people, who are excellent watermen, and who 
could stay in the water, the whole day, without the least 
difficulty. By labour and perseverance, in two days, it 
was shipped for Marada, and prepared for launching 
down the cataract. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE OBELISK. 

Next morning all was ready for the dangerous operation 
of passing the cataract with the obelisk. I have men- 
tioned before that this is the greatest fall or rather 
descent of water in the cataract. When the inundation is 
half high in the Nile, it is a column of water of about 
three hundred yards in length, which falls in an angle of 
twenty and twenty-five degrees among rocks and stones, 
which project out in various directions. The boat was 
brought to the margin of the cascade ; a strong rope, or 
rather a small cable, was attached to a large tree, the end 
of which was passed through the beams of the boat, so as 
to be slackened or stopped at pleasure. In the boat there 
were only five men ; and on the rocks, on each side of 
the cascade, a number of others in various places, with 
ropes attached to the boat, so as to put it either on one 
side or the other, as it required, to prevent its running 
against the stones ; for if it should be in the smallest de- 
gree obstructed, with such a weight onboard, and in so rapid 
a stream, the boat could not escape being dashed to pieces. 
The cable, which I borrowed from a merchant boat in 
Assouan, was pretty strong, but not sufficient to stop the 
boat in its course, in case it should be in danger of run- 
ning against a rock. It was only sufficient to check its 
course down ; nor could the boat have been stopped in 
such a situation, for, in that case, the water would run 
over the boat, and sink it instantly. Under these circum- 
stances, all depended on the dexterity of the men, who 
were posted in various parts, to pull or slacken according 
as necessity required. 1 did not fail to use all the per^ 
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suasion possible, and promises of bakshis to the wild peo- 
ple, as they are called, but who, on this occasion, were as 
steady as so many pilots. The reis, of whom I had 
hired the boat, was almost out of his senses, thinking it 
would be certainly lost. The poor fellow had engaged his 
vessel merely because it happened that his trade failed ; 
and he was in Assouan for some time without hope of 
getting a cargo, and had incurred debts, which confined 
him there, and he would have been glad of any freight to 
get out ; but when he saw the danger his boat was in, he 
cried like a child, and begged I would relinquish my pro- 
ject, and return his boat safe to him. But when he saw 
the vessel on the point of being launched, he threw him- 
self with his face to the ground, and did not rise till all 
was out of danger. Having seen that all was ready, I 
gave the signal to slacken the cable. It was one of the 
greatest sights I have seen. The boat took a course 
which may be reckoned at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. Accordingly, the men on land slackened the rope; 
and at the distance of one hundred yards, the boat came 
in contact with an eddy, which, beating against a rock, 
returned towards the vessel, and that helped much to stop 
its course. The men on the side pulled the boat out of 
the direction of that rock, and it continued its course, gra- 
dually diminishing its rate, till it reached the bottom of 
the cataract ; and I was not a little pleased to see it out 
of danger. The labourers altogether seemed pleased at 
the good success of the attempt, even independently, I 
believe, of the interest they might derive from it ; and it 
is not very often that such feelings enter the bosoms of 
these people. The reis of the boat came to me with joy 
expressed in his countenance, as may be easily imagined. 

Belzoni. 


THE SPANISH CHAMPION. 

The warrior bow’d his crested head, and tamed his heart 
of fire. 

And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprison’d 
sire : 
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" I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive 
train; 

I pledge my faith, my liege, my lord; Oh ! break my 
father’s chain.” 

“ Rise ! rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransom’d 
man this day ; 

Mount thy good steed, and thou and I will meet him on 
his way : ” 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his 
steed ; 

And urged, as if with lance in hand, his charger’s foam- 
ing speed. 

And lo ! from far, as on they press’d, they met a glitter- 
ing band. 

With one that ’mid them stately rode, like a leader in the 
land : 

Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for there, in very truth, is he. 

The father, — whom thy grateful heart had yearn’d so 
long to see. 

His proud breast heaved, his dark eye flash’d, his cheek’s 
hue came and went ; 

He reach’d that grey-hair’d chieftain’s side, and there dis- 
mounting bent ; 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father’s hand he took ; 

What was there in its touch, that all his fiery spirit shook ? 

That hand was cold, a frozen thing, it dropp’d from his, 
like lead ; 

He look’d up to the face above, the face was of the dead ; 

A plume waved o’er the noble brow, the brow was fix’d 
and white. 

He met at length his father’s eyes, but in them was no 
sight 1 

Up from the ground he sprung, and gazed ; but who can 
paint that gaze P 

They hush’d their very hearts who saw its horror and 
amaze : 

They might have chain’d him, as before that noble form 
he stood ; 

For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his 
cheek the blood. 
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“ Father ! ” at length, he murmur’d low, and wept like 
children, then — 

Talk not of grief ’till thou hast seen the tears of warlike 
men — 

He thought on all his glorious hopes, on all hi& high re- 
nown ; 

Then flung the fklchion from his side, and in the dust sat 
down. 

And, covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly- 
moumful brow, 

“No more, there is no more,” he said, " to lift the sword 
for now ; 

My king is false, my hope betray’d, my father. Oh ! the 
worth. 

The glory, and the loveliness, are pass’d away to earth !” 

Up from the ground he sprung once more, and seized the 
monarch’s rein. 

Amid the pale and wilder’d looks of all the courtier train ; 

And with a fierce, o’ermastering grasp, the rearing war- 
horse led. 

And sternly set them face to face, the king before the dead. 

“ Came I not here, upon thy pledge, my father’s hand to 
kiss ? 

Be still ! and gaze thou on, false king ! and tell me what 
is this ? 

The look, the voice, the heart I sought — give answer, 
where are they ? 

If thou would’st clear thy peijured soul, put life in this 
cold clay. 

“ Into those glossy eyes put light ; be still, keep down 
thine ire ; 

Bid those cold lips a blessing speak, — this earth is not 
my sire ; 

Give me back him for whom I fought, for whom my 
blood was shed ; 

Thou can’st not, and, O king ! his blood be mountains 
on thy head !” 

He loosed the rein, his slack hand fell upon the silent 
face; 

He cast one long, deep, mournful glance, and fled from 
that sad place : 2 c 3 
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His after- fate no more was heard, amid the martial train ; 
His banner led the spears no more among the hills of 
Spain ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 


SLAVERY. 

0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is fill’d. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own : and having power 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such, a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else. 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devours his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored. 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart. 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man P And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush. 

And hang his head, to think himself a man P 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price. 
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I had much rather be myself the slave. 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once feriy’d o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire : that, where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

Cowper. 


THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 

Clime for ever fair and bright. 

Cloudless region of the blest. 

Summer’s heat, or winter’s blight. 

Comes not o’er thy fields of light, 

Yielder of endless joy and home of endless rest. 

There his flock while fondly tending, 

All unarm’d with staff or sling, 

Flowers of white or purple blending. 

O’er his brow of beauty bending. 

The heav’nly Shepherd walks thy breathing fields of spring. 

Still his look of love reposes 
On the happy sheep he feeds. 

With thine own undying roses. 

Flowers no clime but thine discloses, 

And still the more they feast more freshly bloom. 

To thy hills in glory blushing. 

Next his charge the Shepherd guides; 

And in streams all sorrow hushing — 

Streams of life in gladness gushing, 

His happy flock he bathes, and their sweet food provides. 

And when sleep their eye encumbers. 

In the noontide radiance strong, 

With his calumet’s sweet numbers. 

Lulls them in delicious slumbers, 

And wrapt in holy dreams, they hear that trancing song. 
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At that pipe’s melodious sounding. 

Thrilling joys transfix the soul ; 

And in visions bright surrounding. 

Up the ardent spirit bounding. 

Springs on her pinions free to love’s eternal goal. 

Minstrel of heaven, if earthward stealing. 

This ear might catch thy faintest tone. 

Then would thy voice’s sweet revealing. 

Drown my soul in holy feeling. 

And this weak heart that strays, at length be all thine own. 

Then with a joy that knows no speaking, 

I’d wait thy smile from yon high shore. 

And from earth’s vile bondage breaking. 

Thy bright home, good Shepherd, seeking. 

Live with thy blessed flock — nor darkly wander more. 

From the Spanish of Luis de Leon. 


the Savoyard’s return. 

Oh ! yonder is the well-known spot. 

My dear, my long-lost native home ! 

Oh ! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam. — 
Oh ! I have travelled far and wide. 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 

Each place, each province I have tried. 
And sung and danced my saraband : 
But all their charms could not prevail. 

To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

Of distant climes the false report 
Allured me from my native land ; 

It bade me rove — my sole support. 

My cymbals and my saraband. 

The woody dell, the hanging rock. 

The chamois skipping o’er the heights ; 
The plain adorn’d with many a flock, — 
And, oh ! a thousand more delights. 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, 

Have backward won my weary feet. 
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Now safe returned, with wandering tired. 

No more my little home I’ll leave ; — 

And many a tale of what I’ve seen. 

Shall while away the winter’s eve. 

Oh ! I have wander’d far and wide. 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 

Each place, each province 1 have tried. 

And sung and danced my saraband : 

But all their charms could not prevail. 

To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

Kirke White. 


ST. MARGARET, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 

Malcolm was so much taken with the virtues of the 
princess Margaret, that he most impatiently desired to make 
her his royal consort. She had learned from her cradle 
to contemn the vanities of the world, and to regard its 
pleasures as a poison to the heart, and the bane of virtue. 
Her amazing beauty, her prudence, her wit, and her ex- 
traordinary virtue, could not fail to excite the admiration 
of the whole court. But it was her only desire and 
ambition to render herself agreeable to the King of kings. 
She seemed to relish no earthly pleasure, finding all 
delight in the incomparable charms of divine love, which 
flowed into her pure soul chiefly by the means of assi- 
duous prayer and meditation, in which holy exercises she 
often spent whole days. She took great pleasure in relieving 
and serving the poor, and in comforting all that were in 
distress, considering Christ in his necessitous members. 
Her consent being obtained, she was married and crowned 
queen of Scotland in 1070, being twenty-four years of 
age. The marriage was solemnised at the king’s royal 
castle of Dumfermline, built in the midst of a beautiful 
plain, surrounded with woods, rocks, and rivers ; by its 
situation almost inaccessible to men or beasts, says Fordun, 
and strongly fortified by art. The Scottish historian 
adds, that she brought a great fortune to the king in the 
immense treasures she had carried off from England, 
together with many most precious relics. Among these 
was the black cross, held in the highest veneration in 
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Scotland in succeeding ages. Malcolm was rough and 
unpolished, but neither haughty nor capricious, and had 
no evil inclinations. Margaret, by the most tender com- 
plaisance, and the most condescending and engaging 
carriage, always full of respect, gained so great an ascen- 
dant over him as to seem entirely mistress of his heart ; 
which influence she only exerted to make justice and 
religion reign, to render her subjects happy, and her 
husband one of the most virtuous kings that adorned 
the Scottish throne. She softened his temper, culti- 
vated his mind, polished his manners, and inspired him 
with the most perfect maxims and sentiments of all 
Christian virtues. And so much was the king charmed 
with her wisdom and piety, that he not only left to her the 
whole management of his domestic affairs, but followed 
her prudent advice in the government of the state. In 
the midst of the most weighty concerns and cares of a 
kingdom, Margaret always kept her heart disengaged 
from the love of the world, and recollected in God. The 
continual attention of her soul to him in all her actions, 
assiduous prayer, and the constant practice of self-denial, 
were the means by which, chiefly, she attained to this per- 
fection. At the same time, her prudence and care in 
all things, her application to public and private affairs, 
her watchfulness in providing for the good of her subjects, 
and the wonderful ease and wisdom with which she dis- 
charged every duty of the regal authority, showed her 
most extensive genius, to the astonishment of foreign 
nations. 

God blessed this pious royal couple with a numerous 
and virtuous offspring, which did not degenerate from 
the piety of their holy parents. She chose for them the 
ablest preceptors and governors, persons eminently endued 
with the spirit of piety and religion ; and would suffer 
none but such to approach them, being sensible that 
tender minds receive the strongest and most lasting 
impressions from the behaviour of those with whom they 
converse, especially masters. Instructions are dry, but 
the words and actions of persons breathe the spirit and 
sentiments of their hearts, and insensibly communicate 
the same to others, especially where this influence is 
strengthened by authority. The zealous mother watched 
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over the masters, examined the progress of her children, 
and often instructed them herself in all Christian duties. 
No sooner were the young princesses of an age capable 
of profiting by her example, than she made them her 
companions in her spiritual exercises and good works. 
She daily by most fervent prayers and tears conjured Al- 
mighty God to preserve their innocence, and fill their 
souls with the sentiments of those virtues which she en- 
deavoured to instil into them. She extended her care and 
attention to her servants and domestics, and the sweetness 
and tender charity with which she seasoned her lessons, 
rendered her endeavours the more effectual. She laboured 
most successfully to polish and civilize the Scottish nation, 
to encourage among that people both the useful and 
polite arts, and to inspire them with a love of the sciences, 
and with the principles of all the social and moral virtues, 
all which she incited her husband to promote by many 
salutary laws and regulations. Charity to the poor was 
her darling virtue. Her own coffers could not suffice her 
liberality to them ; and often she employed upon them 
part of what the king had reserved for his own use and 
necessities ; which liberty he freely allowed her. When- 
ever she stirred out of her palace, she was surrounded by 
troops of widows, orphans, and other distressed persons, 
who flocked to her as to their common mother, nor did 
she send any one away without relief. Within doors, 
when she went into the hall of the palace she found it 
filled with poor people : she washed their feet, and served 
them herself. She never sat down to table without having 
first fed and waited on nine little orphans, and twenty- 
four grown-up poor. Often, especially in Lent and Ad- 
vent, the royal couple called in three hundred poor — 
served them at table on their knees ; she the women on 
one side, the king the men on the other ; giving them the 
same dishes that were served up at their own royal table. 
She frequently visited the hospitals, attending the sick 
with wonderful humility and tenderness. By her exten- 
sive alms insolvent debtors were released and decayed 
families restored, and foreign nations, especially the Eng- 
lish, recovered their captives. 

The succession of saints, which, in the posterity of St. 
Margaret, afterwards filled the throne of Scotland, the 
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sanctification of a court and of a kingdom was, under 
God, the fruit of her zeal and pious example. So great 
and public a blessing is a virtuous wife, and a virtuous 
mother of a family. Every neighbour is bound, at least 
by example and prayer, especially every parent, master, 
and mistress, also, by correction and exhortation, to en- 
deavour to impart to others, particularly those under their 
care, this inestimable happiness of piety. As St. Charles 
Borromeo inculcates, parents can leave no treasure to 
their children, nor can masters bestow on servants any 
recompense for their fidelity, in any respect comparable to 
this of virtue. Let all superiors who neglect this duty 
tremble, and reflect that an account will be required of 
them at the dreadful tribunal of Christ for the sins of 
those under their care, which by a faithful discharge of 
their duty they might have prevented. In this sense, as 
St. Austin observes, is every master bound to be bishop 
or pastor to his family ; and every Christian, at least by 
example, to his neighbour. 

Alban Butler. 


SCENERY ON THE NEVA. 

In July, 1809, at the close of a warm day, I was going 
up the Neva, with the privy councillor of T... member 
of the senate of St. Petersburg, and the chevalier of B... 
a young Frenchman, whom the horrors of the revolution 
and many other disastrous events had driven to this 
capital. Reciprocal esteem, similarity of taste, and some 
cherished recollections of past favours and hospitality, had 
united us in the bonds of friendship. Both were ac- 
companying me to my country-house. Though situate 
within the walls of the city, it is sufficiently remote from 
its centre to justify the expression — country, yes, and 
even solitude ; for this vast enclosure is far from being 
occupied ; and though the vacant sites which are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city are daily disappear- 
ing, it is difficult to conjecture whether or not the houses 
will one day reach the boundaries marked by the enter- 
prising hand of Peter I. 

It was now nine o’clock ; the sun was setting in all its 
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splendour ; the gentle breeze which bore us on scarcely 
agitated the fluttering canvass. Shortly the flag which 
announces, from the summit of the imperial palace, the 
presence of the sovereign, drooping motionless from the 
staff on which it is suspended, indicated the stillness of 
the air. Our sailors began to ply the oar ; but we ordered 
them to proceed slowly. 

Nothing is more rare, but nothing is more surpassingly 
delightful, than a beautiful summer’s night at St. Peters- 
burg. Perhaps a long and cheerless winter and the 
rarity of these nights add to them, in making them 
more desirable, a peculiar charm ; or it may be, as I 
believe, they are milder than in the finest climates of 
Europe. 

The sun, which, in the temperate zones, speeds its 
way to the west, and leaves behind it but a pale twilight, 
fondly lingers over this country, and you would say that 
it leaves it with regret. Its disk, encircled with red va- 
pours, rolls like a fiery chariot above the dark forests 
which crown the horizon, and its rays, reflected from the 
windows of the palace, give the spectator an idea of a vast 
conflagration. The large rivers have, for the most part, 
deep beds and steep banks, which give them a wild aspect. 
The Neva proudly rolls through the centre of a mag- 
nificent city. Its limpid waters gently touch the 
verdant banks of the islands which they embrace. 
In the city, it is embedded between two quays of granite, 
extending beyond the reach of the eye. This species 
of magnificence, the model or imitation of which is in 
vain sought for elsewhere, beautifies the three great ca- 
nals of the capital. A thousand vessels, crossing one 
another, furrow the surface of the water : in the distance 
you may see foreign ships furling their sails and casting 
anchor. They bring under the pole the fruits of the 
burning climates and the varied productions of the world. 
The brilliant birds of America float above the Neva, 
freighted with the importations of their natal soil. 

Shortly the wealthy Russian takes possession of the 
imports, and throws Ins gold, without counting it, to the 
avaricious merchant. 

From time to time we met some elegant boats, whose 
oars no longer cut the stream, but were wafted along by 
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the gentle current of these beautiful waters. The sailors I 
were chanting a national air, whilst their masters enjoyed 
in silence the beauty of the scenery and the stillness of 
the night. 

Not far from us a nuptial party of rich merchants was 
quickly borne on in a large boat. A crimson, ctmopyi 
fringed with gold, covered the youthful pair « And their 
friends. A Russian instrument, placed between' tw6 lines . .* 
of rowers, made the neighbouring hills resound wk^its ^ 
sweet notes. This music is of Russian origin,' and per-^* • 
haps it is the only thing peculiar to a nation which (fees 
not date from antiquity. Many men who are still living 
knew the inventor, whose name constantly revives in his 
country the idea of ancient hospitality, noble magnificence, 
and legitimate pleasure : a species of music created rather 
to touch the heart than gratify the ear. 

The equestrian statue of Peter I. stands on the bank 
of the Neva, at one of the extremities of the great 
square called Isaac. His stem countenance is fixed on 
the river, and appears to reanimate the navigation of 
which he was the founder. Whatever strikes the ear, 
whatever meets the eye in that superb theatre, owes its 
existence to a single thought of that gifted head, which 
from a mere marsh called up so many noble monuments. 

On these neglected banks, from which nature seemed to 
have banished life, Peter placed his capital, and sum- 
moned subjects into existence. His mighty arm is yet 
stretched out over their descendants who press around the 
august statue : you look, and you know not whether that 
hand protects or menaces. 

As our boat receded from the city, the song of the 
watermen, and the bustle of the city gradually died upon 
the ear. The sun had now sunk below the horizon; a 
glowing train of clouds shed a delicious brightness ; a kind 
of golden twilight, which no painting could image forth, 
and which I have never seen elsewhere. Light and dark- 
ness, commingling, seemed to form, as if designedly, the 
transparent veil, which then overhung that beautiful 
country. 

If heaven in its kindness reserved for me one of these 
moments so rare in human life, when the heart is ine- 
briated with delight by some extraordinary and unlooked- 
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for happiness ; if a wife, children, brothers, separated 
from me during a long period, and without a hope of 
reunion, were suddenly to be restored to my embrace, I 
would wish, yes, I would wish that it were on one of 
t beautiful nights, on the banks of the Neva, and in 
rt^qf these hospitable Russians. 

* . A Count de Maistre. 








JfrfTRANCE INTO THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


I had much ado to have all the stones drawn out of the 
passage, which was filled up to the entrance of the chamber. 
It took the remainder of this day and part of the next 
to clear it, and at last we reached a portcullis. At first 
sight it appeared to be a fixed block of stone, which 
stared me in the face, and said, ne plus ultra, putting an 
end to all my projects, as I thought ; for it made a close 
joint with the groove at each side, and on the top it 
seemed as firm as those which fonned the passage itself. 
On a close inspection, however, I perceived that at the 
bottom it was raised about eight inches from the lower 
part of the groove, which is cut beneath to receive it ; and 
I found, by this circumstance, that the large block before 
me was no more than a portcullis of granite, one foot 
three inches thick. 

Having observed a small aperture at the upper part of 
the portcullis, I thrust a long piece of barley straw into it, 
and it entered upwards of three feet, which convinced 
me, that there was a vacuum ready to receive the portcullis. 
The raising of it was a work of no small consideration. 
The passage is only four feet high and three feet six 
inches wide. When two men are in it, abreast of each 
other, they cannot move, and it required several men to 
raise a piece of granite not less than six feet high, five 
feet wide, and one foot three inches thick. The levers 
could not be very long, otherwise there was not space in 
the four feet height to work with them ; and if they were 
short, I could not employ men enough to raise the port- 
cullis. The only method to be taken was, to raise it a 
little at a time; and by putting some stones in the grooves 
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on each side, to support the portcullis while changing 
the fulcrum of the levers, it was raised high enough for 
a man to pass. An Arab then entered with a candle, 
and returned, saying, that the place within was very 
fine. I continued to raise the portcullis, and at last 
made the entrance large enough to squeeze myself in; 
and, after thirty days’ exertion, I had the pleasure of 
finding myself in the way to the central chamber of one 
of the two great pyramids of Egypt, which have long 
been the admiration of beholders. The chevalier Fre- 
diani followed me, and after passing under the portcullis, 
we entered a passage not higher or wider than the first. 
It is twenty- two feet seven inches long, and the works, 
including the portcullis, occupy six feet eleven inches in 
all. Where the granite work finishes at the end of this 
passage, there is a perpendicular shaft of fifteen feet, and 
at each side of the passage, an excavation in the solid 
rock, one of which, on the right as you enter, runs thirty 
feet in an upward direction, approaching the end of the 
lower part of the forced passage. Before us we had a 
long passage running in a horizontal direction towards 
the centre. We descended the shaft by means of a rope. 
At the bottom of it 1 perceived another passage running 
downwards at the same angle of 26° as that above, and 
towards the north. As my first object was the centre of 
the pyramid, I advanced that way, and ascended an in- 
clined passage, which brought me to a horizontal one, 
that led toward the centre. I observed, that after we 
entered within the portcullis, the passages were all cut 
out of the solid rock. The passage leading toward the 
centre is five feet eleven inches high, and three feet six 
inches wide. 

Belzoni. 


ORIGIN OF HOSPITALS. 

To describe all the various institutions of mercy which 
existed during the middle ages, would be an endless task ; 
and to impart an adequate idea of their merits, by citing 
didactive pieces, without, as it were, a local and minute 
inspection of what was established, is impossible ; for it 
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is in such works that one perceives the truth of what an 
ancient French writer remarks, that the heart is more in- 
genious than the understanding. In cities, therefore, in 
deserts, amidst which cloistered brethren dwelt in happier 
days, wherever we direct our steps, within the realms that 
faith once illumined, Catholicism has left some memorial 
by which we know that the blessed merciful have passed, 
— some monument, vital with mind, attesting the subtle 
action of a most loving heart, which, to an ordinary tra- 
veller, may seem only some rude wall, perhaps, or broken 
trophy, but on which a poet, with the tender penetration 
of a Wordsworth, may describe his fastening “ an eye 
tear- glazed/’ Johnson used to say, that the real criterion 
of civilization consisted in the degree of provision made 
for the happiness of the poor ; and if that proposition 
be admitted, we must conclude that the middle ages were 
more entitled to the praise to which the modem commu- 
nities lay claim, than any other period in the history of 
man. To win the beatitude of die merciful, there were, 
it must be remembered, other virtues required in regard 
to the poor, besides ministering to their corporal neces- 
sities ; and truly, in fulfilling the spiritual works of mercy 
towards them, the devotion of men in the middle ages 
was admirable, and such as can never be sufficiently 
praised ; but having already had occasion to witness their 
respect for the poor, their meekness in relation to them, 
their readiness to console, their assiduity to counsel and 
instruct them, it will not be necessary to give any further 
illustrations ; though, were time and space allowed, it 
would not be an unpleasant field for reminiscences. Poets, 
who sing so often the interceding grace of a St. Elmo, to 
whose prayers the Spanish and Portuguese sailors com- 
mend their bark in tempests, would not be ungrateful to 
an historian who should remind them that this Saint was 
known in history as St. Peter Goncalez, who had ex- 
changed the honours and pleasures of a court for the pri- 
vilege of teaching the catechism to the poor children of 
the fishermen and sailors on the coasts of the Peninsula. 
One might write a large book upon the education which 
was given to the poor, in the middle ages, by the charity 
of the rich. The parents of the celebrated Lewis of Gre- 
nada were indigent, obscure persons, but the marquis de 
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Mondejar supplied them with means for educating their 
son. Similar instances are innumerable. In the six- 
teenth century, in the public grammar school of Padua, 
founded by Annibal Rugerio, the boys and youths of the 
city were taught, gratuitously, both Greek and Latin. 
But there yet remains unnoticed an order of facts more 
striking still, as attesting the passage of the blessed 
merciful upon earth, to the examination of which we must 
now proceed. If we open the annals of any city, and 
examine the rise and progress of its charitable founda- 
tions, we cannot but feel surprise and admiration at the 
prodigious and persevering activity of the principle which 
has produced such effects. What a series of institutions, 
directed to some purpose of love and mercy, is presented 
in the history of Paris alone ; and what a multitude of 
all ranks and estates of men cooperated with one heart 
and mind to conceive, establish, and perpetuate them. 
Kings and queens, princes, nobles, bishops, priests, ma- 
gistrates, citizens, tradesmen, and even mendicants, all 
conspired in the same direction, and with such compre- 
hensive and subtle skill, that no kind of misery was 
forgotten, or left unprovided with the fitting means to 
remove or alleviate it. De Bourgueville, speaking of the 
charitable foundations at Caen, observes, that posterity 
will be able easily to judge, that their predecessors were 
very faithful to God, charitable to the poor, and firm in 
their hope in his mercy, when it will remark the founda- 
tions which they have left to the value, every year, of three 
thousand livres. No ancient legislator ever proposed an 
hospital for the poor and infirm, or a hospice for the 
stranger and destitute. When peasants or any wanderers 
from the country came into Rome, if they did not leave 
it after the market, they had no resource but to pass the 
night in the arcades, and about the forum, or in the 
porches before the temples. The Greeks were ignorant 
even of the name of an hospital : the word “ nosocomi- 
uin” was first employed by St. Jerome and St. Isidore. 
It is true, in the Prytaneum at Athens there was provided 
subsistence for the wives and children of those who had 
suffered for their country, but there was no asylum in 
sickness. The infirm and sick are wholly overlooked in 
the institutions of Lycurgus, as in those of all other 
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legislators of Greece* although the father of medicine, 
Hippocrates, with a solemn oath, swears, that he will 
visit, all his life, the poor gratuitously. In ancient Rome, 
there was the same neglect and indifference in regard to the 
poor. Numa made no provision for them ; and during the 
republic the bounties of the state were given only to those 
who were in health. The emperors were not more humane, 
though it is true, certain baths, or thermae, were con- 
secrated to the use of the people. The rich used to give 
daily to their poor clients the sportula, of which Juvenal 
so often speaks ; but there was no public asylum for the 
poor, and, in sickness, they were left to expire under their 
own miserable tiles, which afforded no shelter from sun 
or rain. The slaves were left unburied ; so that Horace 
speaks of the Esquiline hill as whitened with the number 
of bones collected by carnivorous birds. Cato, whom 
Plutarch praises for living familiarly with his slaves as if 
his* companions in the labours of husbandry, never 
thought of providing for them in sickness or old age ; and 
in his book of instructions ‘ De Re Rustics./ he prescribes 
as an important point of domestic economy, to sell off 
old slaves, in order not to nourish, he says, useless per- 
sons. Neither the religion nor the philosophy of Greece 
and Rome tended to comfort the poor. The divinities 
were cruel ; the stoic affected to despise the sufferings of 
the indigent ; the Epicurean took no thought of them. 
In this respect paganism was everywhere the same. 
Throughout the vast region of Mogul, India, and China, 
the use of hospitals is unknown to this day. In no 
country did Christianity find such institutions existing. 
It seems incredible, though it is most true, that it was 
only in the thirteenth century the custom of putting to 
death old infirm persons was abolished in Poland by 
'Albert the Great, who was sent there as legate of the 
Holy See; so little prepared were those nations for con- 
structing vast palaces, expressly for the aged and infirm. 
In respect to institutions of mercy, all countries which 
had not beheld the light of faith, were equally destitute. 
It seems unaccountable, therefore, that so grave an 
historian as Niebuhr should seize the occasion, when 
speaking of building the Lateran hospital, in the twelfth 
century, to denominate that epoch, the midnight of bar- 
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barism at Rome. Truly it was a blessed night which 
beheld such foundations, even though their walls may 
have been built with fragments of statues, and other 
works of Grecian art ! The history of their rise and 
progress can be traced in few words. In the year 380, 
the first hospital in the west was founded by Fabiola, a 
devout Roman lady, without the walls of Rome. St. 
Jerome says expressly, that “ this was the first of all;’* 
and he adds, that “ it was a coimtry house, destined to 
receive the sick and infirm, who before used to lie stretched 
on the public ways.” The Pilgrims’ hospital at Rome, 
built by Pammachius, became also celebrated. In 330, 
the priest Zotichus, who had followed Constantine to 
Byzantium, established in that city, under his protection, 
an hospice for strangers and pilgrims. This house was 
built on the plan of the hospice at Jerusalem, which 
Hircan had erected there one hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, in expiation for having opened and plun- 
dered the tomb of David, and in order to convert the 
riches he had found there to a benevolent purpose ; but 
it is supposed by Mongez, that this hospice was only 
opened during the feast of the passover. St. Isidore says, 
in his Etymologies, that “ this was the first hospice for 
strangers.” St. Basil, who founded the first hospitals of 
Asia, mentions a house for the reception of the sick and 
of travellers, built on a spot formerly uninhabited, near 
the city of Caesarea, which became afterwards the orna- 
ment of the country, and like a second city. St. Basil 
used frequently to visit it, in order to instruct and console 
the poor. St. Chrysostom built several hospitals at Con- 
stantinople. Justinian, in the year 350, erected, at 
Jerusalem, the famous hospital of St. John, and his ex- 
ample was followed, by his successors, with such zeal, that 
according to Ducange, in his commentary on the Byzan- 
tine History, there were thirty-five establishments of 
charity in that city alone : there was the Nosocomium, or 
asylum for the sick ; the Xenodochium, for pilgrims and 
strangers ; the Ptochium, or hospice for the poor ; the 
house of education for poor children; the house for 
orphans; the asylum for the aged; the Pandochium, or 
gratuitous inn ; and the house for lunatics. 

Digby, — Ages of Faith. 
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THE BAT OF NAPLES, SEEN FROM THE CITY. 

Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst full upon 
me when I awoke next morning. In front and under my 
windows the bay of Naples spread its azure surface, 
smooth as glass, while a thousand boats glided in different 
directions over its shining bosom : on the right, the town 
extending along the semicircular shore, and Posilipo rose 
close behind it, with churches and villas, vineyards and 
pines, scattered in confusion along its sides and on its 
ridge, till sloping as it advanced, the bold hill terminated 
in a craggy promontory. On the left, at the end of a 
walk that forms the quay and skirts the sea, the Castel 
dell* Uovo, standing on an insulated rock, caught the 
eye for a moment ; while beyond it, over a vast expanse 
of water, a rugged line of mountains stretched forward, 
and softening its features as it projected, presented towns, 
villages, and convents, lodged amidst its forests and pre- 
cipices ; and at length terminated in the Cape of Minerva, 
now of Surentum. Opposite, and full in view, rose the 
island of Caprea, with its white cliffs and ridgy summit, 
placed as a barrier to check the tempest and protect the 
interior of the bay from its fury. This scene, illuminated 
by a sun that never shines so bright on the less favoured 
regions beyond the Alps, is justly considered as the most 
splendid and beautiful exhibition which nature perhaps 
presents to the human eye, and cannot but excite in the 
spectator, when beheld for the first time, emotions of de- 
light and admiration that border on enthusiasm. Nor 
are the charms of recollection that are capable of im- 
proving even the loveliest features of nature here wanting 
to complete the enchantment. Naples and its coasts have 
never been, it is true, the theatre of heroic achievements, 
or the stage of grand and unusual incidents ; but they 
have been the residence of the great and the wise ; they 
have aided the meditations of the sage, and awakened the 
rapture of the poet ; and as long as the Latin muses con- 
tinue to instruct mankind, so long will travellers visit with 
delight the academy of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and 
the birth-place of Tasso. 

N aples, seated on the bosom of a capacious haven, spreads 
her greatness and her population along its shores ; and 
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covers its shelving coasts and bordering mountains with 
her villas, her gardens, and her retreats. Containing 
within her own walls more than four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, she sees one hundred thousand enliven her 
suburbs, that stretch in a magnificent and mo'st extensive 
sweep from Portici to the promontory of Misenum, and 
fill a spacious line of sixteen miles along the shore with 
life and activity. In size and number of inhabitants she 
ranks as the third city in Europe, and from her situation 
and superb show may justly be considered as queen of 
the Mediterranean. The internal appearance of Naples is 
in general pleasing; the edifices are lofty and solid ; the 
streets as wide as in any continental city ; the Strada 
Toledo is a mile in length, and with the quay, which is 
very extensive and well built, forms the grand and dis- 
tinguishing feature of the city. In fact the Chiaja, with 
the royal garden, Mergillina, and Sta. Lucca, which 
spread along the coast for so considerable a space, and 
present such an immense line of lofty edifices, are sufficient 
to give an appearance of grandeur to any city. 

Eustace. 


ON THE CROSS. 

There appeared, in this world of misery and crime, a 
symbol of glory and virtue : in this world, where violence 
has enthroned itself by the side of slavery, a symbol 
of eternal justice and holy freedom : in this world of 
incessant grief, a symbol of everlasting consolation. He, 
who called himself the Son of man, bequeathed the instru- 
ment of his passion to mankind, and for eighteen centuries 
mankind have reverentially bent before that sacred legacy. 
Until his time, the rich and the powerful alone had 
standards and banners : he gave one to the poor, and the 
rich and the powerful flung aside theirs to adore it. The 
cross of Christ has presided over all the destinies of the 
modem world; it is connected with all its adversities, and 
all its glory. It has served as the basis of its laws, and 
as the standard of its armies. It has hallowed the most 
showy magnificence of civilization, and the most hidden 
emotions of piety. It has sanctified the palaces of 
emperors, and the cabins of peasants. In eveiy age, and 
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every country, mankind have placed under its shelter all 
their glory and all their virtue. 

Having served as an ornament to our virgins, and a 
decoration to our warriors, it receives our expiring sighs, 
and at last covers our bier. Bequeathed by a dying God 
to his Church, it has passed from hand to hand, even to 
his vicar of the present day, and for the two hundred 
and fifty-eighth time, it has just been lifted, amidst count- 
less blessings, above the city and the world . It was from 
the arms of the cross that the world received the first 
lessons of that liberty which alone is real, of that equality 
which alone is possible. It is the summary of our history, 
the code of our duties, the guarantee of our rights, the 
emblem of our civilization, the proof of our freedom, the 
seal of our future destiny. 

Count Montalembert. 


ON THE TELESCOPE. 

You know a lens — a common burning glass: hold 
such a glass before the beams of the sun, and it is 
seen to compress mtlch of the light which falls upon its 
surface, into a bright pencil behind it. Suppose, now, 
a large lens, of this description, placed immediately in 
front of an eye, looking towards a radiating point, which is 
nearly invisible through faintness, and notice the change 
of circumstances. Instead of the eye receiving only a 
faint, and almost imperceptible quantity of light, it ap- 
pears taking in the whole mass of rays, which pass through 
the large lens in front of it, for the lens has united that 
quantity, and caused it to converge into a pencil suffici- 
ently minute to enter the eye. A portion of the rays 
which reach the lens from the luminous body, do not 
indeed pass through it, and are, therefore, lost to the 
eye ; but as the deduction is not great, the eye, in the 
position referred to, would receive nearly as much light 
as if its pupil had been enlarged to the dimensions of the 
lens, and its power would necessarily be increased in pro- 
portion. Thus armed, through what a remoteness might 
we reach that luminary, formerly just escaping us ! 
Without the slighest hazard of its fading away, it might 
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evidently be withdrawn into space, until the whole light 
compressed by the lens was not more intense at the 
bright point of its pencil, than the faint ray which at first 
entered the pupil. And this mighty acquisition has been 
gained by the simple interposition of a lens ! We have 
been so long accustomed to the telescope, that wonder 
has yielded before familiarity ; but, perhaps, we may yet 
imagine what amazement spread over Europe when the 
rumour was first heard, that by a process of such simpli- 
city, the hitherto unknown boundaries of the unseen had 
been passed, and remote, faintly- twinkling worlds, brought 
near for the inspection of man ! No Arabian tale could 
have seemed wilder, and no fabled charm of more in- 
credible potency. Art, in our own day, has often seemed 
to realise the fables of the most wonderful talisman : but 
our greatest advances — our mightiest triumphs over time 
and space — are mean and commonplace beside the 
achievements of the telescope. Let our race labour on ! 
the best magic — one loftier and more potent than Agrippa 
ever dreamt of — is all within its reach. The assistant 
genius is Nature herself; and the spell, that intellect 
which comprehends her, 

Lenses, however, or refractors , are not the sole instru- 
ments by which light can be collected and compressed. 
A concave mirror of polished metal answers the same 
purpose: the mirror throws the convergent pencil forward, 
whilst refraction throws it behind them. I need not re- 
mark that the vital source of power, in either case, is the 
size or diameter of the reflecting mirror, or refiracting 
lens ; for, according to its diameter, the pupil of our new 
eye is great or small. Refractors of a moderate size 
are common, but large ones are very rare, art still 
failing in the regular construction of great lenses. I am 
assured, however, that instruments exist of this descrip- 
tion, through which a quarter of a mile in the moon is 
appreciable, and in which one of the mountains of that 
enigmatical luminary may be distinctly seen, and its con- 
tour sketched, although magnified so as to occupy the 
whole field of view. It has hitherto been easier to work 
in metal than in glass, and accordingly powerful telescopes 
on the reflecting principle are most frequently employed. 
Reflectors of nine inches diameter have long been in 
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general use ; a considerable number of twice this size have 
likewise searched the heavens with singular effect ; but 
our gigantic instrument is that, perfected by Sir William 
Herschel, after incredible labour, whose mirror reached 
the vast magnitude of four feet diameter. Dwell for 
a short time on the dimensions and consequent power of 
this wonderful telescope, and I venture to say you will no 
longer be sceptical when I speak of seeing into space. If 
the mirror had reflected all the light which fell upon it, it 
would virtually have been an eye with a pupil of four feet 
diameter ; that is, it would have been more powerful than 
the human eye, by as much as the surface of its enormous 
disc exceeded the small surface of our pupil ! And making 
allowance for much light being unavoidably lost, still how 
great must have been its power ! That body is faint in- 
deed, or inconceivably remote, of which it could give us 
no hope of intimation ; and it is no marvel that it sounded 
our firmament, mighty as it is, and ranged unwearied 
among the abysses of the dark Infinite beyond. The 
lustre with which it clothed the bodies in our immediate 
vicinity is said to have been inexpressibly beautiful. 
Herschel himself, intent on far discovery, seldom looked 
at the larger stars ; and, because their blaze injured his 
eye, he rather avoided their transit. But he tells us, that 
at one time,* after a considerable sweep with his instru- 
ment, “ the appearance of Sirius announced itself, at a 
great distance, like the dawn of the morning, and came 
on by degrees, increasing in brightness, till this brilliant 
star at last entered the field of the telescope with all the 
splendour of the rising sun, and forced me to take my 
eye from the beautiful sight/’ 

The principles just adverted to, show how we can readily 
compute the precise and definite power of our telescopes, 
or the distance to which they reach, compared with the 
naked eye; and such knowledge is of the highest im- 
portance, as, without it, we could not estimate the relative 
profundities of the objects which different telescopes re- 
veal. The first element or essential is manifestly the 
size of the speculum or object-glass, estimated in com- 
parison with file pupil of the eye; and the second is the 
proportion of light lost in the process of reflection or re- 
fraction. If no light were lost, the artificial eye and the 
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natural eye would, as I have said, be efficient, according 
to the comparative magnitudes of what I may term their 
respective pupils; but as light always is lost, and the 
amount may he determined by careful experiment, a 
certain deduction must be made from the telescopic 
power. It were useless to go into the minutiae of this 
computation : I merely desire that you should comprehend 
its grounds and rationale. A few precise statements, 
however, will be interesting. Herschel considered that 
his ten-feet telescope had a space-penetrating power of 
28£, i. e. it could descry a star 28£ times farther off than 
the naked eye can ; to one of his twenty-feet telescopes 
he assigned the power of 61, and to another, of much 
better construction, the power of 96. The space-pene- 
trating power of the forty-feet instrument he settled at 
192 ! But as you may not have a sufficient idea of the 
profundities represented by these numbers, I shall convert 
them into more definite quantities. The depth to which 
the naked eye can penetrate into space, appears to extend 
to stars of the twelfth order of distances; i. e. it can des- 
cry a star twelve times farther away than those luminaries, 
which, from their superior magnitude, we suppose to be 
nearest us. Multiply, then, each of the foregoing numbers 
by twelve, and you have, as a first approximation to the 
independent powers of telescopes, a new series of figures, 
indicating how much farther they can pierce than the first 
or nearest range of the fixed stars. In the case of the 
forty-feet reflector, this number is 2304, which signifies, 
that if 2304 stars extended in a straight line beyond 
Sirius, each separated from the one before it by an interval 
equal to what separates the still immeasurable Sirius from 
the earth, the forty-feet telescope would see them all. I 
subjoin only one farther statement: the same instrument 
could desciy a cluster of stars, consisting of 5000 indi- 
viduals, were it situated three hundred thousand times 
deeper in space than Sirius probably is; or, to take a 
more distinct standard of comparison, were it at the re- 
moteness of 11,765,475,948,678,678,679 miles! 

Nichols, 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 

A touching evidence of that “ infinite condescension,” 
so beautifully assigned, by Frederick Schlegel, as the 
characteristic of the Deity in relation to his creatures, 
might be found in the unvarying tenderness and delicacy 
with which the manifestations of the divine will have been 
accommodated, in mode and measure, to the peculiar 
constitution of our species. Each of us is not, nor is 
any one of us solely, a metaphysician or psychologist; 
neither is religion a mere succession of abstract specula- 
tions, interesting only to those spirits who love to bury 
themselves in the most mystical intricacies of thought — 
to penetrate depth after depth, 

“ And find no end, ia wandering mazes lost.” 

It is, through all its details, no less sweetly practical than 
profoundly true; appealing to the heart, the will, no less 
than to the understanding ; addressing the affections, the 
senses themselves, the whole man in his material as well 
as in his spiritual nature, and winning over his whole 
being to the cause of his Creator. How many souls, 
debased and stupified by long subjection to the “ things 
of sense,” and impenetrable as adamant to all apprehen- 
sion of the Divinity, in his abstract and unapproachable 
perfection, have kindled into love and adoration before the 
suffering humanity of an incarnate Redeemer! How 
many hearts, again, hardened by the guilt of years, and 
insensible even to this all-surpassing mystery of love, have 
melted on the sudden, as wax before the flame, at sight 
of the same Redeemer, veiling the terrors of his greatness 
under a still lowlier image, an image associated with all 
that is gentle and domestic in human life, that of an in- 
fant reposing in the arms of a fond and youthful mother ! 
The breast of the Brazilian savage, nurtured from youth 
on the horrid repasts of Thyestes, in whose soul the un- 
dying image of the Deity seemed utterly extinct, in whose 
ear all mention of his perfections was as the hollow wind 
that moaned at evening through his gloomy forests, has, 
at sight of the crucifix, felt the spark of immortality re- 
vive within him, and loathed, thenceforward, his unna- 
tural food. The spirit of the Moxian idolator, embittered 
by habitual feuds and long estrangement from his species. 
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and delivered over to a moral dreariness, akin to the 
natural desolation which brooded over his interminable 
swamps, has, like the springs of Mara, gushed forth in 
sweetness and forgiving charity before the peaceful image 
of the Lady of Loretto. The visible impersonations of 
Mercy and Love, in forms so new and so affecting, spoke 
more forcibly to the heart of the savage, than even the 
melting eloquence of a Bareze or an Anchietta. The 
goiy axe sank harmless before them, and the poisoned 
arrow rested in its quiver. The mind of the Peruvian, 
cowed even to its inmost recesses, by the influence of a 
religion gloomy as the woody solitudes in which he dwelt, 
renounced the horrid idolatry of evil, by which it had 
been enthralled, and awoke, as if to a spiritual day-break, 
at the feet of that Virgin, who has nothing to do with 
Justice, and whose sole prerogative is Mercy. No more 
should his midnight slumbers be haunted by the image of 
the pale-visaged spirit, Tatusiso, bestriding the gloomy 
river of the dead, and capriciously plunging human souls 
into the waters from which they were never more to rise ; 
but Mary, the merciful and mild, should protect her 
votary, and the songs of good spirits accompany him to 
the happy land, “ where sorrow shall be no more.” Beau- 
tiful invention of a charity no less than infinite ! He 
alone who framed the heart and soul could thus trace the 
one through its profoundest depths, and sound each chord 
of the other with so true a finger. But it is not alone in 
savage life that this sweet and distinguishing devotion of 
the Christian Church has wrought its wonders, nor has 
its healing influence been felt alone in matters of eternal 
import In the very bosom of civilization, it has exercised 
its most extensive power, and conferred its dearest benefits. 
Before the light of the Christian dispensation broke upon 
the world, what was the condition of woman in the social 
order ? The especial mark of man’s transmitted miseries, 
as she had been the original cause of his transgression. 
Amongst the Greeks, in their most vaunted aera of refine- 
ment, the mothers, daughters, and sisters of the hero, 
the orator, the artist, or the philosopher, were consigned 
to ignorance and the mere drudgery of the household. 
A few exceptions amongst the Romans are not suffi- 
cient to prove them exempt from the same injustice. 
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Christianity, which held forth an humble Virgin to the ve- 
neration of the world, as the chosen instrument of man’s 
restoration, reinstated his earthly helpmate in her prime- 
val dignity. In admiring the transcendant glory of the 
lowly Jewish maiden, man learned to find, in the neglected 
partner of his cares, an intellectual companion, in lieu of 
a repining slave. What share religion had, in working 
this salutary change in the face of human society, is de- 
monstrated by the subsequent history of our race. With 
Christianity, woman rose to her due level in the social 
order; under the law of Mahomet, she relapsed into her 
former degradation. With what loving diligence, then, 
with what a precious mingling of gratitude and tender- 
ness, ought not the heart of every Christian mother burn 
to infuse this sweet devotion into the breasts of her chil- 
dren ! There seems something in it which, as if naturally, 
allies itself with all that is gentle and affecting in the 
human breast How often, in the palace and the road-side 
hovel, has the heart of the sufferer, ( for suffering knocks 
at all doors) found relief and strength in the contempla- 
tion of the Mother of Sorrows, the unoffending Mater 
Dolorosa , weeping beside the gibbet of her expiring Son ! 
and what anguish so intense as not to lose more than half 
its sting in the comparison ! Despair itself, shrinking 
gloomily away from the presence of the inconceivable 
Majesty which it has insulted, finds a glimmering of 
hope arise upon its utter darkness, at the feet of that 
gentle intercessor, who cannot plead in vain. Through 
all the relations of social life its influence is felt, subduing 
and tempering all things by its inherent tenderness and 
peace. The genius of the sculptor is tasked to “ the top 
of its bent,” to communicate to the living marble that 
ineffable expression, that entrancing union of the divine 
and human, which it is so easy to feel, but so arduous to 
represent Painting clings to this loveliest mystery with 
sympathizing fondness, and in the glorious studios of 
southern Europe, has made it the subject of her loftiest 
triumphs. But, above all. Poetry, by the confession of 
the Stagyrite, the sublimest art to which the human in- 
tellect can reach, and whose grandest aspirations are 
awakened by the impulse of religion, seems to find in it 
something irresistibly attractive and worthy of its noblest 
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sympathies. Who does not feel a desire to bend the 
knee, and the unbidden tear gush to his eyes, as he 
murmurs the delicious lines of Keeble : 

44 Ave Maria ! Mother blest. 

To whom, caressing and caress’d. 

Clings the Eternal Child ; 

Favour’d beyond archangel’s dream, 

When first on thee, with tenderest gleam. 

The new-born Saviour smiled.” 

Into how sweet and silvery a flow of liquid melody does 
the gentle and plaintive genius of Leyden break forth in 
the exquisite hymn of the Portuguese mariner, so gene- 
rally known and admired ! What midsummer wanderer, 
as he paces the lonely heights of Benvenue, or glides 
dreamily along in his highland skiflf, over the tranquil 
breast of Loch- Katrine, does not still behold in fancy 
the dark-browed chief of Clan- Alpine pausing with folded 
arms on the mountain-side, while the suppliant hymn of 
Ellen Douglas dies away in sweet yet melancholy cadence 
on his ear : 

“ Virgin, hear a maiden’s pray’r; 

Mother, hear a suppliant child ; 

Ave Maria!” 

The gigantic mind of Goethe owned its power when he 
conducted his erring heroine to the statue of the Mater 
Dolorosa, and rested the crisis of her fate on that burst 
of impassioned supplication which the mighty burin of 
Retsch has delineated with such inimitable skill. Alas for 
genius ! alas for the snares by which its path of roses is 
beset ; so haughtily despised, so rarely failing to destroy 1 
Even the resistless and deep-pealing verse of Byron, 
bearing down and confounding all things, good and evil, 
in its impetuous flow, at times has caught a heavenly tone 
from this hallowing devotion, for it is wonderful with what 
undefinable longings genius, even in its wildest wander- 
ings, looks sadly back to truth, as to its proper home. 
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LUXURY. 

Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath hath made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ! 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more. 

His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 

And every want to luxury allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 

Those calm desires that ask’d but little room. 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene. 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s pow’r. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, and hawthorn grew. 
Here, as with doubtful pensive steps I range. 

Trace every scene, and wonder at the change. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 

In all my griefs, and God has giv’n my share, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose : 
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I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 

Amidst the swains to show my book-leam’d skill ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw : 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew ; 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 

Retreat from cares, that never must be mine ! 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour, with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last. 

His heav’n commences ere the world be past. 

Goldsmith. 


THE WINTER’S EVENING. 

Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge. 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks 
News from all nations lumbering at his back : 

True to his charge, the close-pack’d load behind. 

Yet careless what he brings ; his one concern 
Is to conduct him to the destined inn ; 

And, having dropp’d the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
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Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks ; 

Births, deaths, and marriages ; epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks. 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill ; 

But oh ! the important budget ! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music ; who can say 
What are its tidings ? Have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged. 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave P 
Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh. I long to know them all ; 

I bum to set the imprison’d wranglers free. 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 

That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Not such his evening, who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed. 

And bored with elbow points through both his sides. 
Out-scolds the ranting actor on the stage : 

Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb. 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage ; 

Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not e’en critics criticise ; that holds 
Inquisitive attention, while I read. 

Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair. 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break : — 
What is it but a map of busy life. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge. 
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That tempts ambition. On the summit see 
The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them ! At his heels. 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends. 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down. 

And wins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 
Meanders, lubricate the course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
To engross a moment’s notice, and yet begs. 

Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts. 

However trivial all that he conceives. 

Sweet bashfulness ! it claims, at least, this praise. 
The dearth of information and good sense. 

That it foretells us, always comes to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There forests of no meaning spread the page. 

In which all comprehension wanders lost ; 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us there. 

With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks. 

And lilies for the brows of faded age ; 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald — 
Heav'n, earth, and ocean plunder’d of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews. 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs : 

Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits. 

And Katterfelto with his hair on end — 

At his own wonders — wondering for his bread. 

’Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 

To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates. 

At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls, a soft murmur, on the uninjured ear. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height. 

That liberates and exempts me from them all. 

It turns, submitted to my view ; turns round. 

With all its generations : I behold 
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The tumult, and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me — 

Grieves but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice, that make man a wolf to man ; 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats. 

By which he speaks the language of his heart — 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 

He travels and expatiates ; as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land : 

The manners, customs, policy of all. 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 

He sucks intelligence in every clime. 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and I too. I tread his deck. 

Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart — 

Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock. 

Runs the great circuit, and is 3till at home. 

Cowper. 


FROM FILICAJA. 

REMORSE. 

Not the fierce tiger, breathing from his eyes 
Terror and wrath — nor, on a burning soil. 

The startled serpent, springing from his coil. 

No — nor the bolt that cleaves the mountain’s brow. 
Nor the impetuous torrent’s giant force. 

That leaps the bounds and rushes from its course. 
With deeper fear the shepherd’s heart can bow. 

Or scare the shuddering flock more frightfully. 
Than conscience and its horrors harrow me ! 
No— nor the fury of hell’s deep abyss 
Hath pow’r to inflict a sharper pang than this 
Which sears and withers up my bosom now. 

PROVIDENCE. 

As a fond mother her young group beholds 
And with ft burning heart above them bends ; 
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One kisses on the brow — one to her bosom folds. 

Whilst one enclasps her knee, one from her foot depends ; 
And to their looks, sighs, attitudes attends. 

Whatever wants or wishes they unfold. 

To this a glance, to that a gift extends ; 

And smiles or frowns — but never waxes cold. 

Thus watcheth Providence with sleepless eyes. 

And comforts one, and one with hope implants. 

And lists to all, and aid to all supplies ; 

Or should she seem insensate to our wants. 

Because unask’d the boon alone denies. 

Or feigns denial — and denying grants. 


ON THE CRUCIFIXION. 

From the Italian . 

I ask’d the heav’ns what foe to God had done 
The unexampled deed : — the heav’ns exclaim, 

“ ’ Twas man — and we, in horror, snatch’d the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” 

I ask’d the sea — the sea with fury boil’d. 

And answered with his voice of storms, “ ’Twas man — 
My waves in panic at the crime recoiled. 

Disclosed the abyss and from the centre ran.” 

I ask’d the earth — the earth replied aghast, 

“ ’ Twas man — and such strange pangs my bosom rent. 
That still I grieve and shudder at the past.” 

To man , gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I went. 

And asked him next — he turn’d a scornful eye. 

Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 

Is a historical supplement to the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; an illustration of all that God has revealed, and 
of all the sanctity which his divine grace has produced 
among the children of men. It is a history, not so 
much of men, as of all ages and nations ; of their man- 
ners, customs, laws, usages, and creeds. It is a succinct, 
but most accurate and satisfactory account of all that the 
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church of God has done or suffered in this world from 
the creation to almost our own days : an account, not 
extracted from authentic records only, but one which 
exhibits, at every page, the living examples, the speaking 
proofs of whatever it sets forth or asserts. As drawings 
taken by an artist, and afterwards carved on plates of 
steel or copper, present to us a view of a couutiy, or of 
the productions of the earth and sea ; so “ The Lives of 
the Saints” exhibit to the reader images the most perfect 
of whatever the human race, in times past, has yielded 
to God in return for his countless mercies. But “ The 
Lives of the Saints” are not confined to histoiy, though 
they embrace whatever is most valuable in histoiy, whe- 
ther sacred, ecclesiastical, or profane. No ! This work 
extends farther; it presents to the reader a mass of general 
information, digested and arranged with an ability and 
a candour never surpassed. Here, no art, no science, is 
left unnoticed. Chronology, criticism, eloquence, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, in a word, whatever has 
occupied or distinguished man, in times of barbarism or 
of civilization ; in peace or in war ; in the countries which 
surround us, or in those which are far remote, in these 
latter ages, or in times over which centuries upon cen- 
turies have revolved; all, all of these are treated of, not 
flippantly nor ostentatiously, but with a sobriety and a 
solidity peculiar to the writer of this work. But there 
is one quality which may be said to characterise “ The 
Lives of the Saints.” It is this : that here the doctrines 
of the Catholic church are presented to us passing through 
the ordeal of time unchanged and unchangeable, whilst 
her discipline is seen to vary from age to age ; like a 
city fixed and immoveable, but whose walls, ramparts, 
and outworks, undergo, from one period to another, the 
necessary changes, alterations, or repairs. Here are 
pointed out the persecutions which the saints endured ; 
persecutions which patience overcame, which the power 
of God subdued. Here are traced the causes of dissen- 
sion in the church, the schisms and heresies which arose, 
the errors to which the pride and passions of bad men 
gave birth ; the obstinacy of the wicked, the seduction 
of the innocent, the labours and sufferings of the just ; 
the conflicts which took place between light and darkness, 
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between truth and error; the triumph, at one time of the 
city of God; at another, the temporary exaltation of the 
empire of Satan. In this work we see the great and 
powerful leaders of God’s people, the pastors and doctors 
of the church, displaying lights given them from heaven, 
and exercising a courage all divine, whilst crowds of the 
elect are presented to us in every age retiring from the 
world, hiding their lives with Christ in God, and deserv- 
ing, by their innocence and sanctity, to be received into 
heaven, until Christ, who was their life, will again appear, 
when they also will appear along with him in glory. 
Here we behold the apostles and their successors in 
several ages, calling out to the nations who sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, “ Arise, thou who sleepest, 
and Christ will enlighten thee;” men of God and gifted 
with his power, who, by preaching peace, enduring wrongs, 
and pardoning injuries, subdued the power of tyrants, 
stopped the mouths of lions, upturned paganism, demo- 
lished idols, planted everywhere the standard of the cross, 
and left to us the whole world illuminated by the rays of 
divine truth. Here is seen the meek martyr, who possessed 
his soul in patience, who having suffered the loss of goods, 
the loss of kindred, the loss of fame, bowed down his 
head beneath the axe, and sealed, by the plentiful effu- 
sion of his blood, the testimony which he bore to virtue 
and to truth. Here the youthful virgin, robed in inno- 
cence and sanctity, clothed with the visible protection of 
God, is seen at one time to yield up her frame, unfit as 
yet for torments, to the power of the executioner, whilst 
her spirit, ascending like the smoke of incense, passed 
from earth to heaven. At another time we behold her 
conducted, as it were, into the wilderness by the Spirit, 
where, having left the house of her father, the allurements 
of the world, and the endearments of life, she dedicates 
her whole being to the service of God, and to the con- 
templation of those invisible goods which he has reserved 
for those who love him. We behold the prince and 
the peasant, the warrior and the sage, the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young, the peasant and the me- 
chanic, the shepherd and the statesman, the wife and the 
widow, the prelate, the priest, and the recluse; men and 
women of every class, and age, find degree, and condition. 
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and country, sanctified by the grace of God, exhibiting 
to the faithful reader models for his imitation, and saying 
to him, in a voice which he cannot fail to understand, 
“ Go thou, and do likewise.” 

Dr. Doyle. 


ATHENS. 

Those, who expect to see at Athens only the more splendid 
and obvious testimonies of its former state, will find them- 
selves agreeably mistaken in the reality, of the scene. It 
may be acknowledged that the Parthenon, the Theseium, 
the Propylea, the temple of Minerva Polias, &c., are 
individually the most striking of the objects occurring 
here ; yet it may perhaps be added, that they have been 
less interesting singly, than in their combined relation to 
that wonderful grouping together of nature and art, which 
gives its peculiarity to Athens, and renders the scenery 
of this spot something which is ever unique to the eye 
and recollection. Here, if anywhere, there is a certain 
genius of the place, which unites and gives a colouring to 
the whole ; and it is further worthy of remark, that this 
genius loci is one which most strikingly connects the 
modem Athens with the city of former days. Every part 
of the surrounding landscape may be recognised as har- 
monious and beautiful in itself; and at the same time as 
furnishing those features which are consecrated by ancient 
description, by the history of heroic actions ; and still more, 
as the scene of those celebrated schools of philosophy, 
which have transmitted their influence to every succeeding 
age. The stranger, who may be unable to appreciate all 
the architectural beauties of the temples of Athens, yet 
can admire the splendid assemblage they form in their 
position, outline, and colouring; can trace out the pictures 
of the poets in the vale of Cephissus, the hills of Colonos, 
and the ridge of Hymettus ; can look on one side upon 
the sea of Salamis, on the other upon the heights of 
Phyle; and can tread upon the spots which have acquired 
celebrity from the genius and philosophy of which they 
were once the seats. The hill of the Areopagus, the 
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Academy, the Lyceum, the Portico, the Pnyx, if not 
equally distinct in their situation, yet can admit of little 
error in this respect ; and the traveller may safely venture 
to assert to himself, that he is standing where Demos- 
thenes spoke to the Athenians, and where Plato and 
Aristotle addressed themselves to their scholars. No- 
where is antiquity so well substantiated as at Athens, or its 
outline more completely filled up both to the eye and 
imagination. 

The impressions of this nature, which the traveller 
obtains, derive much vividness from the number of mi- 
nute vestiges surrounding him ; and these are often more 
striking to the fancy than the greater memorials of ancient 
art. Every point in and around Athens abounds with 
such vestiges; the fragments of columns, sculptured 
marbles, and Greek inscriptions. Scarcely a single house 
but affords some of these remains, more or less mutilated ; 
yet all with some interest annexed to them, as the repre- 
sentatives of a past age. This familiarity and frequency, 
with which classic names and images are brought before 
the eye, cannot fail of interesting the attention ; and it 
forms one of the most striking circumstances to the 
stranger in Athens. 

The character of the landscape around the city is very 
peculiar, even without reference to any of the features 
that have been described. There is a certain simplicity 
of outline and colouring, combined with the magnificence 
of form and extent, which contributes much to this par- 
ticular effect. It cannot be called a rich scenery, for the 
diy soil of Attica refuses any luxuriance of vegetation ; 
and, excepting the great olive of the plain, little wood 
enters into the landscape. 

Yet one of its most striking features is a sort of repose, 
which may be derived from the form of the hills, from 
their slopes into the plain, and from the termination of 
this plain in the placid surface of the gulf of Salamis ; 
above all, perhaps, from the resting point which the eye 
finds in the height of the Acropolis, and in the splendid 
groups of ruins covering its summit. In this latter object 
there is a majestic tranquillity, the effect of time and of 
its present state, which may not easily be described, so 
as to convey an idea of the reality of the spot. The 
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stranger will find himself perplexed in fixing on the point 
of view whence the aspect of these ruins is most impos- 
ing, or their combination most perfect with the other 
groups which surround them. 

Dr. Holland. 


DEBATE OF THE SENSES. 

The first grey shimmering of a summer day-dawn had 
whitened the edges of the clouds that overhung the 
bower of Psyche ; the first fresh breeze had cleared and 
curled the surface of the lake; the earliest bird had 
sounded his small trumpet in the skies ; the first ambro- 
sial sigh was breathed from the bosom of the opening 
rose, when Psyche, summoning her ministers around her, 
complained of her present unsatisfied condition, and called 
on them to devise some means of filling up that void 
which she felt in her affections. 

A long and boisterous debate ensued. The Senses, 
who were heard first, all assured her, that on their own in- 
dulgence depended that felicity for which she longed. 
Sight pointed to the rising sun, and to the gorgeous land- 
scape, which was 'now fully revealed in the splendour of 
his golden light, and bade her never look for happiness 
if scenes like that could not bestow it ; but, even while he 
spoke, a cloud obscured the prospect, and Judgment whis- 
pered, with a smile, that, although pleasures like these 
might serve to increase her gratitude, they were far too 
transient to satisfy her thirst for, and her capability of 
enjoyment. Hearing directed her attention to the melody 
of the morning bird ; but he, too, ceased his song, and si- 
lence confounded the promiser. Feeling advised her to 
keep close to her bower, to choose the softest roses for her 
pillow, and to avoid the pains of exertion and the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Smell offered his sweetest 
odours ; and Taste, a bloated and voluptuous sense, ad- 
vised her to seek in gluttony the happiness to which she 
was destined. But Psyche, though she acknowledged 
with gratitude the services of each, was yet constrained 
to admit that, whether singly or united, they were wholly 
unable to confer upon her all the felicity which she felt her- 
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self capable of enjoying. “ You,” said she to Feeling, 
“ who counsel me to be content with consulting my ease ; 
you, likewise, who would have me feed for ever on scented 
airs ; and you, who think that I could be content with 
perpetual feasting, are all alike mistaken. My constitu- 
tion and my destiny are not like those of your disciples, 
the sloth, the cameleon, and the cormorant ; I feel within 
me a mysterious longing, which cannot be gratified by 
aught that earth has yet presented to my view, and I am 
satisfied that the Almighty has not implanted that de- 
sire within my heart without a motive.” 

Here she looked towards Judgment, who merely afforded 
her a calm assent. But Psyche, languishing for some 
more inventive counsellor, waved her hand to Imagination, 
who had been awaiting with impatience the summons of 
her mistress, and the termination of the preceding dis- 
quisition. 

The bright-eyed enthusiast sprang from her seat of 
roses at the signal, and shook, as she hurried through the 
group, her airy robes, which were dyed with colours more 
bright than those which glitter on the scales of an expir- 
ing dolphin. 


CHARACTER OP A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

Imagine to yourself a true Christian, and there is no- 
thing so grand upon the face of the earth. Master of 
his desires, and of all the emotions of his heart ; exer- 
cising a glorious empire over himself; possessing his soul 
in equality and patience, and curbing all his passions 
by the bridle of temperance. Humble in prosperity, pa- 
tient in adversity ; joyful in tribulation ; peaceable with 
those who hate peace ; insensible to injuries ; feeling for 
the afflictions of those who afflict him ; faithful to his 
promises ; religious in his friendships ; immoveable in 
his duties ; caring little for riches, which he despises ; em- 
barrassed by honours, which he fears ; and greater than 
the whole world, which he regards but as a grain of dust ! 
What elevation l Philosophy attempts the destruction of 
vice, by vice. She learns with pomp to despise the 
world, that she may draw upon herself the applause of 
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the world. She seeks the glory of wisdom more than 
wisdom itself. In destroying the other passions, she al- 
ways raises one more dangerous, I mean pride ; similar 
to that prince of Babylon, who overturned the altars of 
the gods of other nations, that he might raise his own 
impious statue upon their ruins, and make the whole 
world adore his proud colossus. But the religion of a 
Christian raises him above virtue herself ; rendering him 
still greater, in his secret soul, and in the eyes of God, 
than before men. He forgives, without ostentation ; is 
disinterested without pride ; suffers in silence ; moderates 
his passions, without perceiving it himself ; and alone is 
ignorant of the glory and merit of his actions. Far from 
regarding himself with complacency, he is more ashamed 
of his virtues than a sinner is of his vices ; far from seek- 
ing applause, he conceals his works from the ligjht, as if 
they were the works of darkness. In his virtue he only 
admits the love of duty ; and acts as in the presence of 
God, and as if he were alone in the world. What eleva- 
tion ! Find, if you can, any thing greater in the uni- 
verse ; survey all the different kinds of glory, with which 
the world has flattered the vanity of men ; and see if they 
can attain that degree of greatness to which religion ele- 
vates a good man. 

Massillon. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AS APPROACHED FROM THE SEA OF 
MARMORA. 

A most favourable wind continued to swell our sails. 
Our mighty keel shot rapidly through the waves of the Pro- 
pontis, foaming before our prow. Every instant the ves- 
sel seemed to advance with accelerated speed, as if, become 
animated, it felt the near approach to its place of rest ; 
and at last Constantinople rose, in all its grandeur, 
before us. 

With eyes riveted on the opening splendour, I watched, 
as they rose out of the bosom of the surrounding waters, 
the pointed minarets, the swelling cupolas, and the in- 
numerable habitations, which, either stretching away 
along the winding shore, reflected their image in the wave, 
or creeping up the steep sides of the mountains, traced 
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their outline on the sky. At first agglomerated in a 
single confused mass, the lesser parts of this immense 
whole seemed, as we advanced, by degrees to unfold, to 
disengage themselves from each other, and to grow into 
various groups, divided by wide chasms and deep inden- 
tures, until at last the clusters, thus far still distantly con- 
nected, became transformed, as if by magic, into three en- 
tirely different cities, each individually of prodigious extent, 
and each separated from the others by a wide arm of that 
sea, whose silver tide encompassed their stupendous base, 
and made it rest half on Europe and half on Asia. En- 
tranced by this magnificent spectacle, I felt as if all the 
faculties of my soul were insufficient fully to embrace its 
glories : I hardly retained power to breathe, and almost 
apprehended that in doing so I might dispel the gorgeous 
vision, and find its whole fabric only a delusive dream. 

Hope. 


CHINA. 

Of the external civilization of China we have a striking 
proof and a standing monument in the construction of so 
many canals that intersect the whole country, and in every 
thing connected therewith. A3 the extraordinary fertility 
of the soil is produced by the many rivers of greater or 
less magnitude that intersect the country, but which, at 
the same time, threaten the flat plains with inundation, 
it is the first object and most important care of govern- 
ment to avert the danger of such inundations, to distribute 
the fertilizing waters in equal abundance over the whole 
country, and thus, by means of canals, to maintain in all 
parts the communication by water, which is at the same 
time of equal benefit and importance to industry, and in- 
ternal commerce. In no civilized state are establishments 
of this kind so extensively diffused and brought to so 
high a state of perfection as in China. The great 
imperial canal, which extends to the length of 120 geo- 
graphical leagues, has, it is said, no parallel on the earth. 
Although the construction of canals, and all the regu- 
lations on water-carriage, could have attained by degrees 
only to their present state of perfection, still this alone 
would prove the very early attention which this people 
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had bestowed on the wants of civilized life. Mention is 
often made of them in the old Chinese histories and 
imperial annals ; and the canals of China, like the Nile 
in Egypt, were ever the objects of most anxious solici- 
tude to the government. These annals, whenever they 
have occasion to speak of those great inundations and 
destructive floods, which are of such frequent occurrence 
in Chinese history, invariably represent the attention 
bestowed on water-courses and water-regulations, as the 
most certain mark of a wise, benevolent, and provident 
administration. On the other hand, the neglect of this 
most important of administrative concerns is ever re- 
garded as the proof of a wicked, reckless, and unfortunate 
reign; and in these histories some great calamity, or 
even violent catastrophe, is sure to follow, like a stroke 
of divine vengeance, on this unpardonable neglect of duty. 
Together with the imperial canal, the great Chinese wall, 
which extends on the northern frontier of China proper, 
to the length of 150 geographical leagues, is another no 
less important, and still standing monument of the com- 
paratively high civilization which this country had very 
early attained. Such is the height and thickness of this 
wall, that it has been calculated that its cubic contents 
exceed all the mass of stone employed in all the buildings 
in England and Scotland ; or again, that the same 
materials would serve to construct a wall of ordinary 
height and moderate thickness round the whole earth. 
This great wall of China may be considered as a charac- 
teristic, and, as it were, a symbol of the seclusive spirit 
and aversion from every thing foreign in person, manners, 
and modes of thinking, which distinguish the Chinese 
state. This spirit, however, has been as little able, as the 
great wall itself, to defend China against foreign conquests, 
or even against the introduction of foreign sects. This 
wall, which was built about two centuries before the 
Christian era, is a historical monument, which furnishes 
far stronger proof than all the dubious accounts of the 
old annals, that even in ancient times, and long before 
the conquest of the Monguls and the establishment of 
the present dynasty of Mantchou Tartars, the empire 
had been often conquered, or, at least, was constantly ex- 
posed to the invasions of the Tartar tribes of the north. 

ScHLEGEL. 
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THE CROSS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Silent and mournful sat an Indian chief. 

In the red sun-set, by a grassy tomb ; 

His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with grief. 
And his arms folded in majeslic gloom. 

And his bow lay unstrung beneath the mound. 
Which sanctified the gorgeous waste around. 

For a pale cross above its greensward rose. 

Telling the cedars and the pines, that there 
Man’s heart and hope had struggled with his woes. 
And lifted from the dust a voice of prayer, — 
Now all was hush’d ; and eve’s last splendour shone. 
With a rich sadness, on the attesting stone. 

There came a lonely traveller o’er the wild. 

And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave. 
Asking the tale of its memorial, piled 

Between the forest and the lake’s bright wave ; 
Till, as a wind might stir a wither’d oak. 

On the deep dream of age his accents broke. 

And the grey chieftain, slowly rising, said — 

“ I listened for the words, which, years ago. 

Pass’d o’er these waters : though the voice is fled. 
Which made them as a singing fountain’s flow. 
Yet, when I sit in their long-faded track. 

Sometimes the forest’s murmur gives theih back. 

“ Ask’st thou of him, whose house is lone beneath P 
I was an eagle in my youthful pride. 

When o’er the seas he came with summer’s breath. 
To dwell amidst us on the lake’s green side. 

Many the times of flowers have been since then ; — 
Many, but bringing nought like him again. 

“ Not with the hunter’s bow and spear he came. 

O’er the blue hills to chase the flying roe ; 

Not the dark glory of the woods to tame. 

Laying their cedars, like the com stacks, low ; 

Bui to spread tidings of all holy things. 

Gladdening our souls as with the morning’s wings. 
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" Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met, 

I and my brethren that from earth are gone. 

Under its boughs to hear his voice, which yet 

Seems through their gloom to send a silvery tone ? 
He told of one, the grave’s dark lands who broke. 

And our hearts bum’d within us as he spoke ! 

" He told of far and sunny lands, which lie 
Beyond the dust wherein our fathers dwell : 

Bright must they be ! for there are none that die. 

And none that weep, and none that say , 1 Farewell !’ 
He came to guide us thither ; — but away 
The happy call’d him, and he might not stay. 

"We saw him slowly fade — athirst, perchance. 

For the fresh waters of that lovely clime ; 

Yet was there still a sunbeam in his glance. 

And on his gleaming hair no touch of time : 
Therefore we hoped — but now the lake looks dim. 

For the green summer comes, and finds not him. 

" We gather’d round him in the dewy hour 
Of one still mom, beneath his chosen tree : 

From his clear voice at first the words of power 
Came low, like moanings of a distant sea ; 

But swell’d, and shook the wilderness ere long. 

As if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. 

" And then once more they trembled on his tongue. 
And his white eyelids flutter’d, and his head 
Fell back, and mists upon his forehead hung— 

Know’st thou not how we pass to join the dead ? 

• It is enough ! he sank upon my breast, — 

Our friend that loved us, he was gone to rest ! 

"We buried him where he was wont to pray. 

By the calm lake, e’en here, at eventide ; 

We rear’d this cross in token where he lay. 

For on the cross, he said, his lord had died ! 

Now hath he surely reach’d, o’er mount and wave. 
That flowery land whose green turf hides no grave ! 

“ But I am sad — I mourn the clear light taken 
Back from my people, o’er whose place it shone. 
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The pathway to the better shore forsaken. 

And the true words forgotten, save by one. 

Who hears them faintly sounding from the past. 
Mingled with death-songs in each fitful blast.” 

Then spoke the wanderer forth, with kindling eye : 

“ Son of the wilderness ! despair thou not, 

Though the bright hour may seem to thee gone by. 
And the cloud settled o’er thy nations lot : 

Heaven darkly works, — yet where the seed hath been. 
There shall the fruitage, glowing, yet be seen. 

“ Hope on, hope ever ! — by the sudden springing 
Of green leaves, which the winter hid so long ; 

And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing. 

After cold, silent months, the woods among ; 

And by the rending of the frozen chains. 

Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains. 

" Deem not the words of light, that here were spoken, 
But as a lively song, to leave no trace ! 

Yet shall the gloom, which wraps thy hills, be broken, 
And the full day-spring rise upon thy race ! 

And fading mists the better paths disclose. 

And the wide desert blossom as the rose.” 

Mrs. Hbmans. 


jephtha’s daughter. 

Since our country, our God — oh, my sire ! 
Demand that thy daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow — 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now ! 

And the voice of my mourning is o’er. 

And the mountains behold me no more : 

If the hand that I love lay me low. 

There cannot be pain in the blow ! 

And of this, oh, my father be sure — 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 
As the blessing I beg ere it flow. 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 
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Though the virgins of Salem lament. 

Be the judge and the hero unbent ! 

•I have won the great battle for thee. 

And my father and country are free ! 

When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d. 

When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d. 

Let my memory still be thy pride. 

And forget not X smiled as I died ! 

Byron. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain. 
Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain. 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their powers combine. 

And one capitulate, and one resign; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 
u Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ till nought remain ; 
On Moscow’s walls till gothic standards fly. 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The march begins in military state. 

And nations on his eyes suspended wait ; 

Stem famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost ; 

He comes ; nor want nor cold his course delay. 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day : 

The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands. 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

Wfhile ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound P 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground P 
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His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world giew pale. 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Where then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant min d ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 

Which heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his power whose eyes discern afar. 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest. 

Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmitted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind nature’s signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain : 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 

Johnson. 


MOSCOW BEFORE THE CONFLAGRATION. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in this country 
than the transition of the seasons. The people of Mos- 
cow have no spring. Winter vanishes and summer is ! 
This is not the work of a week, or a day, but of one in- 
stant ; and the manner of it exceeds belief. We came 
from Petersburg to Moscow in sledges. The next day, 
snow was gone. On the eighth of April, at mid-day, 
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snow beat in at our carriage windows. On the same day, 
at sun-set, arriving in Moscow, we bad difficulty in being 
dragged through the mud to the commandant’s. The 
next morning the streets were dry, the double windows 
had been removed from the houses, the casements thrown 
open, all the carriages were upon wheels, and the balco- 
nies filled with spectators. Another day brought with it 
twenty-three degrees of heat of Celsius, when the ther- 
mometer was placed in the shade at noon. 

We arrived at the season of the year when this city is 
most interesting to strangers. Moscow is in every thing 
extraordinary; as well in disappointing expectation, as 
in surpassing it ; in causing wonder and derision, plea- 
sure and regret. Let me conduct the reader back with 
me again to the gate by which we entered, and thence 
through the streets. Numerous spires glittering with 
gold, amidst burnished domes and painted palaces, ap- 
pear in the midst of an open plain, for several versts be- 
fore you reach this gate. Having passed, you look about 
and wonder what is become of the city, or where you are ; 
and are ready to ask once more, how far is it to Moscow ? 
They will tell you, “ This is Moscow !” and you behold 
nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gardens, 
pig-sties, brick-walls, churches, dung-hills, palaces, timber- 
yards, warehouses, and a refuse, as it were, of materials 
sufficient to stock an empire with miserable towns and 
miserable villages. One might imagine all the states of 
Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way of represen- 
tative, to Moscow ; and under this impression the eye is 
presented with deputies from all countries, holding con- 
gress : timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic ; plas- 
tered palaces from Sweden and Denmark, not whitewashed 
since their arrival ; painted walls from the Tyrol; mosques 
from Constantinople ; Tartar temples from Bucharia ; 
pagodas, pavilions, and verandas, from China ; cabarets 
from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and public offices from 
France ; architectural ruins from Rome ; terraces and trel- 
lises from Naples ; and warehouses from Wapping. 

Having heard accounts of its immense population, you 
wander through deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards 
the quarter where the shops are situated, you might walk 
upon the heads of thousands. The daily throng is there 
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so immense, that unable to force a passage through it, or 
assign any motive that might convene such a multitude, 
you ask the cause; and are told that it is always the same. 
Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of the 
buildings : Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, 
Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans, 
all parade in the habits of their respective countries. 

Dr. Clarke. 

VIENNA SAVED BY THE POLES. 

Vienna was invested by 300,000 Turks and Tartars, 
imder Kara Mustapha, the vizier ; the dastardly Leopold 
had retreated to Lintz, and despatched messenger after 
messenger to hasten the departure of Sobieski. Germany 
looked to him as its saviour, and Europe as the bulwark 
of Christendom. Having beheld at his feet the ambas- 
sadors of the empire, and the nuncio of the Pope, he 
left Cracow, August 15th, with a small body of Polish 
troops, and without waiting for the Lithuanians, the chief 
part of his army, amounting in all to about 30,000 men, 
he had previously ordered to rendezvous under the walls 
of Vienna. 

The king found the affairs of the imperialists in a 
worse situation than he had conceived. The Turkish 
artillery had made a practicable breach, and the terrified 
inhabitants of the capital were in momentary expectation 
of an assault. One evening, however, their despair was 
changed to joy, as they perceived from their telescopes 
the appearance of the Polish hussars on the heights 
of Kalemberg. Sobieski was enthusiastically invested 
with the chief command of the Christian army, consisting 
of Poles, Saxons, Bavarians, and Austrians, amounting to 
70,000 men. One who had been his rival as a candidate, 
the duke of Lorraine, gave a noble example of magna- 
nimity, by his submission, and by zealously co-operating in 
all his plans. On the morning of September 12th, com- 
menced the mighty struggle between the crescent and the 
cross. Throughout the day the advantage rested with 
the Christians ; but the vast masses of the Turks remained 
unbroken. Towards nightfall the Polish king had fought 
his way to the entrenched camp of the vizier, whom he 
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perceived seated in a magnificent apartment, tranquilly 
drinking coffee with his two sons. Provoked at the sight, 
he rushed forward, followed by an intrepid band, with the 
loud war-ciy of " God for Poland !” and to his pious re- 
petition of the well-known verse of Israel’s prophet-king, 
" Not to us, not to us, O Lord of Hosts, but to thy 
name give glory !” was united that of " Sobieski !” Shouts 
of" Sobieski ! Sobieski !” caught the ears of the Moslems, 
who, for the first time, now certainly knew that this 
dreaded hero was with the Christians. "Allah!” ex- 
claimed the Tartar khan, " the king is with them sure 
enough !” The consternation amongst the infidels was 
extreme : but, true to the bravery of their character, they 
made a vigorous stand. In vain; their ranks strowed 
the ground ; six pachas fell with them ; the vizier fled, 
and with him the remnant of his once formidable host. 
The Turkish camp, with its immense riches, became the 
prey of the victors : not only Germany but Europe was 
saved. The hero of Christendom hastened to the cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen to join in a solemn Te Deum for the 
success of this memorable day. 

History of Poland. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDLINGS AT 
PARIS. 

You might, perhaps, look upon the faithful portrait 
of Vincent of Paul as a picture of the imagination, if 
we did not immediately present you with an example 
of these assemblies of charity of which he was the 
inspiring soul. But, alas ! in recalling to your recol- 
lection one of the most touching facts of his life, must 
I unveil one of the most enormous of human scan- 
dals P In the public places of this capital foundling 
children were exposed, and purchased by the poor foT a 
paltiy sum, as instruments for exciting public commi- 
seration. The fate of these innocent creatures, we must 
boldly acknowledge, had not up to that period fixed 
the attention of government, since the foundation of 
the monarchy. It was necessary that a poor priest 
should arise amongst us to become to them a father, 
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to oppose his charity as a counterpoise to this im- 
mense weight of profligacy, and reinstate, in the rights 
of nature, all those forlorn children, consigned so late to 
the maternal bosom of religion. The legislators of anti- 
quity thought they had ensured them a sufficient protection 
in allowing them to be brought up as slaves, as if their 
lives could be preserved only by the sacrifice of their 
liberty in their native land ! Let us see, then, my brethren, 
whether, in this instance, the sacerdotal zeal be more 
powerful than the regal authority. 

Returning from one of his missions, Vincent of Paul, 
whom I had almost dared to call the visible angel of 
Providence, discovers, under the walls of Paris, one of 
these children in the hands of a mendicant, who was oc- 
cupied in deforming its members. Seized with horror, 
he springs forward with that intrepid confidence which 
virtue ever assumes over crime. “ Oh ! monster/* he ex- 
claims, “ you deceived me ; afar off* I mistook you for a 
man !" He wrests from him his victim, — bears it away 
in his arms, — traverses Paris invoking public commiser- 
ation — assembles a concourse of persons around him — 
relates what he has just witnessed — calls religion to the 
aid of nature, and, encompassed with this awe-struck 
multitude, who follow without penetrating his design, he 
repairs to the street of St. Landry, where these wretched 
victims were crowded together. There, this father of 
orphans gives the example ; he collects twelve, whom he 
withdraws, and blessing them, declares that he charges 
himself with their maintenance; and this is his first 
appeal in favour of these unfortunates. He immediately 
calls on his faithful assistants — represents the pressing 
necessity of saving these children, — and they are saved. 
But the number so augments, that charity becomes dis- 
heartened, and seems on the point of surrendering to 
necessity. All these great souls, who, until then, had so 
generously seconded him, come to declare that this work 
of mercy must absolutely be relinquished ; but when all 
abandon him, his faith in Providence remains his sup- 
port ; he raises his amorous eyes towards heaven, from 
whence distrust had never yet descended upon his heart. 
It is precisely because he is repulsed on all sides, “ that 
the time of the divine goodness/’ he says, “ is at length 
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arrived, that Providence will now take its part/' and that 
he hopes, or rather in the language of David, who has 
five times employed an expression of much greater con- 
fidence in one of his psalms, that he “ hopes exceedingly 
in the Lord." 

Though he finds no support, yet nothing can daunt 
him in the fearful loneliness of his charitable conceptions. 
We have elsewhere seen him alone against the public 
opinion of the capital : here, amid this crowd of orphans, 
he stands unaided against death itself, to whom this im- 
mense prey seems prematurely devoted. All the dangers 
of these poor children press upon his heart ; his charity 
renders them personal. He experiences at the sight of 
them that sympathy, or rather, that participation in suf- 
fering, which caused the apostle St. Paul to say, “ Who 
is weak, and I am not weak ?” 2 Cor. xi. 29. 

The compassion that now excites him transforms him 
into another man, whom the urgency and peril of the 
conjuncture will not suffer to stoop as heretofore to 
dilatory expedients. He is no longer the patient pro- 
moter of public good, once so timid and so moderate in 
encountering the difficulties opposed to his charitable 
foundations ; he is the glowing angel of mercy, who darts 
into the midst of contradictions, to struggle with the 
pusillanimity of the rich, by surrounding them with a 
multitude of cradles just about to become so many coffins. 
God has given to him, as to the prophet Isaias, " a learned 
tongue," that he may sustain, by the power of his words, 
all these expiring creatures. “ Yet one day," he exclaims 
to these women, timid, and of little faith, “ I only ask of 
you a single day ; Providence will suggest to us some 
salutaiy resolution." 

He speaks, and then convokes an extraordinary as- 
sembly for (he next day. He places in the sanctuary, in 
the arms of the Sisters of Charity, five hundred of these 
poor children whose cries he would make heard, and whose 
cause he would plead for the last time ; he ascends the 
pulpit, charged with the most affecting cause that orator 
ever sustained, his heart swelling with a charity whose 
force equalled all the energy of maternal love. You 
shall hear his own words, my brethren. He mingles his 
sighs with their infant wailings. He desires to call forth 
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and spread rapidly among his auditors, those irresistible 
shafts of charity, those first impulses of pity which are 
always noble and generous : he then addresses himself to 
all the sensibilities of the female heart, in terms which 
I shall be veiy careful no-wise to alter. 

“ Behold, ladies, you have adopted these children, you 
are become their mothers according to grace, since their 
natural mothers have abandoned them . C onsider whether 
you also will desert them for ever. At this moment I look 
upon you not as their mothers, but as their judges . 
Their life and their death are in your hands. I shall 
now take the suffrages. It is time that you pronounce 
their doom. Look upon them here before you. They 
shall live, if you continue to them your charitable protec- 
tion, and to-morrow shall witness their utter destitution 
if you cast them off.” 

Never was eloquence more deeply touching — never did 
it obtain a nobler triumph. Their only reply to Vincent 
of Paul was their tears and ejaculations of compassion. 
In this same assembly, to which they had repaired with 
the resolution of abandoning these foundling children for 
ever, the foundation of their hospital, voted by accla- 
mation, receives immediately, as its first endowment, forty 
thousand livres for its yearly income, and this humane 
example is speedily imitated not only by this kingdom 
but by all Europe. 

Abbe Maury. 


LABOURS OF THE PRIESTS OF THE MISSION. 

The priests of the congregation above named were em- 
ployed, throughout eight months in every year, in missions 
among the poor peasantry. They spent the remaining 
four in some house of the congregation, in employments 
more or less connected with the objects of their missions; 
but eight days, in every year, were constantly assigned 
to a spiritual retreat, during which all their employments, 
and even their studies, were suspended, and prayer, 
meditation, and examination of conscience, were their 
sole occupation. 

A mission, in the sense in which we now use that word. 
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is a public exercise of ecclesiastical duly, on the following 
plan. A certain number of priests, but never less than 
two for one mission, undertake, by the direction of their 
superior, to preach and teach the word of God, and ad- 
minister the sacraments, within the precincts of one or more 
villages, for a certain portion of time, never less than 
fifteen days, and generally not exceeding a month. They 
are never undertaken without a previous permission of 
the bishop ; or without a particular and express permis- 
sion of the parish priest. They are strictly forbidden 
to receive any remuneration, under any form, except 
lodging and sustenance from the parish priest, or from 
some inhabitant of sufficient circumstances to afford it 
without injury or inconvenience to himself or his family. 
They may impart their religious succours to the affluent, 
but the poor are always to be considered the principal 
object of their labours, and, in every competition for their 
time or care, to be preferred. “We preach the gospel 
to the poor,” is both the motto and the practice of the 
congregation. 

At an hour before the time prescribed, by the custom 
of the country, for the commencement of the labour of 
the peasantry, the missionary day is opened by a sermon. 
Half an hour after noon, being the time assigned to the 
poor for their meals, the children are assembled to be 
taught their catechism ; in the evening a second sermon 
is preached, or a solemn catechism is given to the adult. 
Five hours in every morning, four in every afternoon, 
the missioner remains in his confessional ; whether it is 
attended or not is immaterial ; there he is to remain ; he 
is only permitted to leave it, to assist the sick, to admi- 
nister the sacraments to the dying, or for some other cir- 
cumstance of imperious necessity. 

The fruits of the missions were great ; wherever they 
moved they produced piety, regularity, the frequent use of 
the sacraments, peace among families, amicable adjust- 
ments of litigation, kindness from the lord to his vassals, 
respect and submission from the vassals to their lords, 
restitution, abstinence from spirituous liquors, and an in- 
/ crease of industry. 

The missioners were particularly attentive to prepare 
children for their first communion ; with that pious cere- 
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mony the mission generally closed. On the preceding 
evening, all the inhabitants of the village were assembled ; 
the proposed communicants were placed before them ; the 
missioner, in the most feeling terms which he could find, 
announced to them the happiness which awaited them on 
the following day, when, in the sight of God and his 
angels, they were to receive the Lamb without spot. When 
the hour of communion came, they approached, together, 
the sacred table. After the service, they walked two by 
two, in procession, out of the church, each holding in his 
hand a sacred taper ; when it closed, they received the 
final blessings of the missioners. On the same day, the 
missioners said a mass for the repose of the souls of the 
ancestors of the villagers ; thus identifying themselves, in 
a manner, with them : they then took their final leave. 

To give stability to the good done by them, the mis- 
sioners generally established in each scene of their la- 
bours, a pious confraternity, the members of which bound 
themselves to certain pious observances, and exertions of 
charity, and placed themselves under the protection of 
the Virgin Mother of our Lord. 

St. Vincent’s missioners found their way into Ireland 
and the Hebrides, and in each they rendered essential ser- 
vices to those to whom they were sent. In the exercise 
of his functions, and for no other offence, one of them 
was shot near Limerick by a soldier of the republican 
army. Several missioners sank under their fatigues ; the 
few who returned to France, carried to it with them the 
blessings of the poor among whom they had resided, and 
grateful testimonials of the excellence of their conduct, 
from their prelates. Exertions have been lately made to 
establish the order on a more permanent footing in this 
country, where the advantages to be hoped from the la- 
bours of such an institute, surpass all calculation. The 
opening of such missions as those above described in the 
towns and villages of our island, would produce fruits of 
salvation well worth all the pains which such an under- 
taking must require. The parent establishment at Cas- 
tlenock, near Dublin, at present confines its cares to the 
educating candidates for the holy and arduous duties of 
the priesthood. 
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THE QUANTITY OF MATTER IN THE UNIVERSE. 

The earth is a globe about eight thousand miles in di- 
ameter, and twenty-five thousand in circumference ; and, 
consequently, its surface contains nearly two hundred 
millions of square miles ; a magnitude too great for the 
mind to take in at one conception. In order to form a 
tolerable conception of the whole, we must endeavour to 
take a leisurely survey of its dififerent parts. Were we 
to take our station on the top of a mountain of a mode- 
rate size, we should perceive an extent of view stretching 
forty miles in every direction, forming a circle eighty miles 
in diameter, and two hundred and fifty in circumference, 
and comprehending an area of five thousand square miles. 
In such a situation, the scene around us, consisting of 
hills and plains, towns and villages, rivers and lakes, 
would form one of the largest objects which the eye, or 
even the imagination, can steadily grasp at one time. But 
such an object, grand and extensive as it is, forms no 
more than the forty-thousandth part of the terraqueous 
globe ; so that, before we can acquire an adequate con- 
ception of the magnitude of the world, we must conceive 
40,000 landscapes of a similar extent to pass in review 
before us ; and were a scene of equal magnitude to pass 
before us every hour, and were twelve hours a-day allotted 
for the observation, it would require nine years and forty- 
eight days before the whole surface of the globe could be 
contemplated even in this general and rapid manner. 

These remarks apply to the earth as a mere superficies. 
But the earth is a solid globe ; and its solid content is 
nearly two hundred and sixty thousand millions cubical 
miles; a mass of material substance, in proportion to 
whicli all the lofty mountains which rise above its surface 
are less than a few grains of sand when compared with 
the largest artificial globe. Were the earth a hollow 
sphere, surrounded merely with an external shell, ten 
miles thick, its internal cavity would be sufficient to con- 
tain a quantity of materials one hundred and thirty-three 
times greater than the whole mass of continents, islands, and 
oceanp on its surface, and the foundations on which they 
are supported. What an enormous mass of materials, 
then, is comprehended within the limits of that globe on 
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which we tread ! How great must be the power of that 
Being who commanded it to spring from nothing into ex- 
istence, who “ measureth the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand, who weigheth the mountains in scales, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing !” 

When we contemplate, by the light of science, those 
magnificent globes which float in the concave of the sky, 
the earth, with all its sublime scenery, stupendous as it is, 
dwindles into an inconsiderable ball. If we pass from 
our globe to some of the other bodies of the planetary 
system, we shall find that one of these stupendous orbs 
is more than nine hundred times the size of our world, 
and encircled with a ring which would nearly reach from 
the earth to the moon ; and that another is of such a size 
that it would require fifteen hundred globes of the bulk 
of the earth to form one equal to it in dimensions. The 
whole of the bodies which compose the solar system (with- 
out taking the sun and the comets into account) contain 
a mass of matter about twenty-five hundred times greater 
than that of the earth. The sun himself is five hundred 
and twenty times larger than all the planetary globes 
taken together ; and one million three hundred thousand 
times larger than the terraqueous globe. 

If we extend our views from the solar system to the 
starry heavens, we have to penetrate, in our imagination, 
a space which the swiftest ball that was ever projected, 
though in perpetual motion, would not traverse in ten 
hundred thousand years. In those trackless regions of 
immensity we behold an assemblage of resplendent globes 
similar to the sun in size and in glory, and doubtless, 
accompanied with a retinue of worlds, revolving, like our 
own, around their attractive influence. The immense dis- 
tance at which the nearest stars are known to be placed, 
proves that they are bodies of a prodigious size, not in- 
ferior to our own sun, and that they shine, not by re- 
flected rays, but by their own native light. But bodies 
encircled with such refulgent splendour would be of little 
use in the economy of Jehovah’s empire, unless surround- 
ing worlds were cheered by their benign influence. Every 
star is therefore concluded to be a sun no less spacious 
than ours, surrounded by a host of planetary globes, 
which move around it as a centre, and derive from it light, 
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and heat, and comfort. Nearly a thousand of these lu- 
minaries may be seen in a clear winter night by the naked 
eye ; so that a mass of matter equal to a thousand solar 
systems, or to thirteen hundred and twenty millions of 
globes of the size of the earth, may be perceived by every 
common observer, in the canopy of heaven. But all 
the celestial orbs which are perceived by the unassisted 
sight, do not form the eighty-thousandth part of those 
which may be descried by the help of optical instruments. 
Dr. Herschel has informed us, that, when exploring the 
most crowded parts of the milky-way, with his best glasses, 
he has had fields of view which contained no less than 
five hundred and eighty-eight stars, and these, too, con- 
tinued for many minutes ; so that “ in one quarter of an 
hour’s time, there passed no less than one hundred and 
sixteen thousand stars through the field of view of his 
telescope.” It has been computed, that nearly one hun- 
dred millions of stars might be perceived by the most 
perfect instruments, were all the regions of the sky 
thoroughly explored. And yet all this vast assemblage 
of suns and worlds, when compared with what lies beyond 
the utmost boundaries of human vision, in the immea- 
surable spaces of creation, may be no more than the 
smallest particle of vapour to the immense ocean. 

Here, then, with reverence, let us pause and wonder ! 
Over all this vast assemblage of material existence God 
presides. Amidst the diversified objects and intelligences 
it contains. He is eternally and essentially present. At 
his almighty fiat it emerged from nothing into existence ; 
and by his unerring wisdom all its complicated move- 
ments are perpetually directed. Surely that man is little 
to be envied, who is not impressed, by such contem- 
plations, with a venerable and overwhelming sense of 
creative power. 

Dick. 


CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The secretary stood alone. Modem degeneracy had not 
reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the features 
of his character had the hardihood of antiquity; his 
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august mind overawed majesty ; and one of his sovereigns 
thought royalty so impaired in his presence, that he con- 
spired to remove him, in order to be relieved from his 
superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow systems of 
vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, 
sank him to the vulgar level of the great ; but overbearing, 
persuasive, and impracticable, his object was England. 
Without dividing, he destroyed party ; without corrupt- 
ing, he made a venal age unanimous. France sank 
beneath him ; with one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other hand the democracy 
of England. The sight of his mind was infinite, and his 
schemes were to affect, not England, not the present 
age only, but Europe and posterity. Wonderful were 
the means by which these schemes were accomplished, 
always seasonable, always adequate, the suggestions of 
an understanding animated by ardour, and enlightened by 
foresight. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and in- 
dolent, those sensations which soften, and allure, and vul- 
garize, were unknown to him; no domestic difficulties, 
no domestic weaknesses reached him ; but, aloof from the 
sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its intercourse, 
he came occasionally into our system to counsel and 
decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so 
authoritative, astonished a corrupt age, and the Treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt through all her classes of 
venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had 
found defects in this statesman, and talked much of the 
inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his 
victories ; but the history of his country, and the cala* 
mities of the enemy, answered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents; his 
eloquence was an era in the senate ; peculiar and spon- 
taneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and in- 
stinctive wisdom,— not like the torrent of Demosthenes, 
or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it resembled, some- 
times the thunder, and sometimess the music of the 
spheres. Like Murray, he did not conduct the under- 
standing through the painful subtlety of argumentation ; 
nor was he, like Townshend, fpr ever on the rack of ex* 
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ertion ; but rather lightened upon the subject, and reached 
the point by the flashings of his mind, which, like those 
of his eye, were felt, but could not be followed. 

Yet he was not always correct or polished ; on the con- 
trary, he was sometimes ungrammatical, negligent, and 
unenforcing ; for he concealed his art, and was superior 
to the knack of oratory. Upon many occasions he 
abated the vigour of his eloquence ; but even then, like 
the spinning of a cannon-ball, he was still alive with fatal, 
unapproachable activity. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man something that 
could create, subvert, or reform; an understanding, a 
spirit, and an eloquence to summon mankind to society, 
or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and rule the 
wildness of free minds with unbounded authority ; some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a 
blow in the world that should resound through its history. 

Grattan. 


MISS NANO NAGLE NUNS of the presentation 

ORDER. 

In tracing the progress of the human mind, it is often 
delightful to derive instruction, not only from the charac- 
ters which occupy the prominent scenes of history, but 
also from those beneficent spirits who have most effectively 
though unobtrusively promoted the interests of society. 
Among the latter, we owe the tribute of our gratitude to 
those who have increased our stock of knowledge — still 
more to such as have contributed to its diffusion — but 
most of all to those practical philanthropists who have 
made it the instrument of great and permanent good. 
The biography of such individuals has often a charm 
beyond the more troubled and diffusive course of general 
history, and if their lives be marked by trials and diffi- 
culties, and their conduct and enterprises bear the im- 
press of providential design, it excites in the reflecting 
mind an interest as intense as it is elevating and influen- 
tial. We may often seek in vain for even a passing al- 
lusion to such characters in the annals of their country ; 
but they are more touchingly and faithfully recorded in 
the institutions to which they have given birth. 
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Among those which hare adorned the last century, our 
own country may claim one of the most remarkable in 
providential design, as well as in practical beneficence. It 
is indeed not a little singular that the reviver of popular 
education in this country should be a female ; and that a 
scene which, at the time of its occurrence, seemed merely 
accidental, should form the prelude and occasion of one 
of the noblest institutes ever opened to the moral wants 
of our species. 

Miss Nano Nagle, who had the glory and the happiness 
of being the instrument of a paternal Providence in this 
visitation of mercy, was descended of an opulent and 
respectable family in the county of Cork. 

Sent to Paris for the purpose of education, the moral 
and intellectual energy by which she was characterized 
there received its first development, as well as its future 
direction. Introduced at a subsequent period to the bril- 
liant society of that metropolis, she mingled occasionally 
in its amusements, without yielding to their fascination. 
It was at this time an incident occurred, trivial in itself, 
but which proved deeply impressive to her, and gave an 
impulse to the entire tenor of her subsequent conduct Re- 
turning one morning from a ball, she observed a group of 
poor people at the gate of a church, waiting for admittance, 
for the purpose of worshipping the Author of their being, 
and of consecrating to him the actions of the day, in 
union with the divine Victim who was then about to be 
offered up. No homily could be more impressive, with 
her, than this silent but eloquent remonstrance on the 
vanity of mispent time, and the selfishness and folly of a 
life of pleasure. A mingled feeling of shame and sor- 
row stole upon her as she contemplated that humble but 
fervent group of worshippers, and contrasted the exalted 
object to which they devoted their time, with the illusions 
of the scene from which she had recently passed. 

The impression was not a passing emotion, but a heart- 
felt conviction. Her mind was of too noble a stamp not 
to feel profoundly and energetically all that the spirit of 
God suggested to her on that interesting occasion. Re- 
calling to mind his mercies, both general and special, she 
felt that it would be most ungenerous on her part, if she 
did not atone for any tepidity in her past life by an un- 
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qualified consecration of herself to that beneficent Being, 
whose yoke was far sweeter than the boasted freedom of a 
life of pleasure. An offering so devoted could not fail of 
being accepted ; the will of God was gradually manifested 
towards her, by bringing vividly before her mind the 
moral wants of her own country, her perfect adaptation 
for the relief of those wants, by the talents and quali- 
ties with which she was endowed, by her social influence 
and position, the new but powerful sympathy awakened 
Within her for the religious destitution of the poor, and, 
above all, the directing voice of her superiors. One of 
the noblest missions ever opened to the heart and hand* 
of charily was the reward of her devotedness. The 
female poor of a country, where education had been long 
prohibited as a crime, and who consequently languished 
under all the evils which ignorance is sure to entail, were 
confided to her care : she was destined not only to renew, 
before the altar of God, a light still brighter and more 
permanent than that with which the first of Irish virgins 
honoured the shrine of Kildare ; but to diffuse it from the 
sanctuaiy over the land, until it carried its purifying 
influence into the lowliest abode of poverty, as well as 
into the darkest haunt of guilt. On returning to her 
native land, she divested herself of her worldly dress and 
ornaments, and assumed the humble garb and painful 
duties of a teacher — a teacher who combined the zeal of 
an apostle with more than a mother’s love, and who 
brightened and smoothened the path of knowledge, with 
the look and smile of redeeming charity. It was not, 
however, until she had passed through the ordeal of trial 
and difficulty, to which God ordinarily subjects those 
whom he selects as the instrument of great and extensive 
good, that she was enabled to realize the project which 
she had in view. It was not only the terrors of a penal 
code, and the scorn and ridicule of the worldly-minded 
and the selfish, which she had to encounter ; but what 
was still more distressing, the anger and reproaches of 
friends, and the depraved habits, as well as the gross 
ignorance of the pupils first committed to her charge. 
Commencing the work of mercy, alone and unaided, with 
very limited resources, and in a delicate state of health, 
she soon sank under the labours of her zeal ; but the 
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hand that led her to the enterprise sustained her under 
the visitation, and restored her once more to the cause 
of charity, not only with renovated health, but with 
ample means for the execution of her benevolent designs. 
An example so devoted could not fail to exercise its sa- 
lutary influence on others, and the comforts and ties of 
home were soon sacrificed for the toils and privations of 
charity, by a train of generous rivals and imitators in 
the same course. This little association became the germ 
of that noble institute, which, under the patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the title of her Presentation in the 
Temple, has since overshadowed the land, giving security 
and repose to the various objects of moral destitution. 
Though her first efforts were directed to the instruction 
of the poor. Miss Nagle subsequently became the foun- 
dress of that invaluable institute for the education of the 
higher and middling classes, which, under the patronage 
of St. Ursula, has tended so powerfully to promote the 
interests of religion and morality, in those grades of so- 
ciety. But her zeal was not limited to these under- 
takings ; it extended to the education of indigent male 
children, and she may be justly considered the precursor 
of those numerous religious establishments for their lite- 
rary and moral training, which are now so extensively 
diffused through the country. An order similar to her 
institution of die Presentation, had been previously estab- 
lished in France, by M. N. Sanguin, the holy bishop 
of Senlis, and may have probably suggested the model. 
At present this institute numbers more than thirty houses 
in die kingdom, with an average of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand pupils in daily attendance throughout the year, 
exclusive of a few houses in Great Britain, all the growth 
of litde more than half a century. 

Without, then, detracting in the least from the brilliant 
reputation of that gifted lady, with whose poetical effu- 
sions we have enriched our present work, or the more 
masculine genius of her, who has penetrated the abyss 
of the heavens, and trod the milky-way, or the rare talents 
and practical wisdom of our own countrywoman, who has 
written so ably on the duties and moralities of social life, 
we venture to assert, that the records of the three king- 
doms cannot produce, in ancient er modern times, a female 
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who has achieved so much for the cause of education and 
religion, and proved such a benefactress to her kind as 
this lady, whose only monument is the institutions which 
she raised. 


TO A CANARY BIRD. 

While all the noisy raving town 
Is drown'd in recreation. 

With thee, my bird, I’ll sit me down. 

In sober meditation. 

This world, for all it knows, my bird. 

Is oft to pity blinded. 

And sorrow’s cry is seldom heard 
But where ’tis little minded. 

But thine’s a friendly little heart. 

And when my own is aching. 

Thy mirth can make its griefs depart, 

Ev’n though ’twere almost breaking. 

While thoughts of home and fervent friends 
Are all I’ve left to cheer me. 

Fain wouldst thou make some faint amends 
By piping wildly near me. 

That moral has no charm for me 
That’s wreath’d in blinding letter. 

I’ll find in musing here with thee, 

One easier learned and better. 

At eve, high perch’d with rounded breast 
And wing wrapp’d in so fairly. 

Thou seem’st to bid me seek my rest 
While yet the night is early. 

When through my window mom hath flung 
Its first uncertain gleaming. 

Notes startling high and loud and long 
Dispel my idle dreaming. 

If thoughts of care my mind engage, 

Thy song reminds me daily. 
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That ev’n within a captive’s cage 
The heart can flutter gaily. 

And if thy time goes all for nought. 

And some would thoughtless blame thee. 

We know that life, whence thou wast brought. 
Had nothing that could shame thee. 

Thus by thy simple life we see 
What lessons men have near them. 

From things all reasonless like thee. 

If they would stoop to hear them. 

Our human guides, their counsel, all 
Abound in precepts ample. 

But oh ! how short of thee they fall. 

For thine is all example. 

D. G. 


NANO NAGLE. 

’Twas the garden of Christendom, tended with care ; 
Ev’ry flow’ret of Eden grew peacefully there ; 

When the fire of the spoiler in Lombardy blazed. 

When the Moslemin shout in the desert was raised. 

And, high o’er the wreck of a fear-stricken world. 

The standard of hell to the winds was unfurl’d. 

Faith, bleeding, retired to the land of the west. 

And with Science, her handmaid, sought shelter and rest. 

With a warm burst of welcome that shelter was given ; 
Her breast open’d wide to the envoy of heaven. 

In the screen of her bow’rs was the stranger conceal’d, 
Till her pantings were hush’d and her bruises were heal’d. 
From the hall of the Righ to the shieling afar. 

All echoed her glory, all greeted her star. 

In the depth of our glens were her secrets adored. 

And our mountains shone out in the light of the Lord. 

Ye ivy-clad relics, resounding no more 

With the swell of the anthem from shore unto shore. 

Ye crags of the ocean, ye caves, in whose gloom 
The saint found a home and the martyr a tomb. 
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Ye arrows of vengeance, forgot in the quiver. 

Ye death-shouts of enmity, silenced for ever. 

Ye roods of the wilderness, hoary with years. 

Ye knew of her triumph — ye know of her tears. 

Ye speak of that time when the cells of the west 
Grave voice after voice to the choir of the blest ; 

When a breathing of pray r in the desert was heard ; 
When the angel came down and the waters were stirr’d ; 
When the church of the isles saw her glories arise, 
Columba the dove-like, and Carthage the wise ; 

And the school and the temple gave light to each shore. 
From clifted Iona to wooded Lismore. 

There’s a mist on the eyes — there’s a wail on the ear — 
Fly, doves of the temple ! — the falcon is near ! 

There’s a change in the heav’ns — there’s a rushing of 
gloom. 

And the mountains are black with the hue of the tomb — 
There’s a ringing of steel — there’s a voice in the bower ; 
’Tis the death-shriek of Charity striving with Power : 
With finger inverted, rude Ignorance smiled ; 

And grim Passion exulted, when mind was exiled. 

Wo, wo for the ruin that broods o’er thy towers ! 

Fair garden of Christendom, where are thy flowers P 
O say, when that thunder-cloud burst on thy shore. 

Stood thy Faith as the Skellig when ocean is hoar ? 

Say, smiled she undaunted, when Hope look’d aghast. 

And when Learning lay prostrate, stood Piety fast ? 

Oh answer, ye mountains, that witness’d their zeal. 

When the faith of our sires dared the dungeon and steel ! 

Ev’n still, though the tempest is hush’d on our plains, 

On the mind of our country the havoc remains ; 

Peace grieves o’er her temples on mountain and shore. 

Sad History’s witnesses, vocal no more. 

Shall no sabbath arise on our week-day of care ? 

Is no waking reserved for our sleep of despair ? 

Ha, see ! — there’s a shooting of light in the gloom. 

And the spirit of Nagle replies from the tomb. 

Hail, star of the lowly ! apostle of light. 

In the glow of whose fervour the cottage grew bright ! 
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Sweet violet of sanctity, lurking conceal’d, 

’Till the wind lifts the leaf and its bloom is reveal’d ; 

By the light of that glory which burst on thy youth. 

In its day-dream of pleasure, and woke it to truth. 

By the tears thou hast shed, by the toils thou hast borne, 
O say, shall our night know a breaking of mom ? 

“ As the dawn on the lingering night of the north. 

To the hills of the west has the mandate gone forth ; 

In the desolate aisles there’s a murmur of praise. 

And the lost lamp of science rekindles its rays. 

The voice of lament in our island shall cease. 

And her cities rejoice in the sunlight of peace. 

From her sleep of enchantment young Erin shall rise. 
And again be the home of the holy and wise.” 


ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY IN SPRING. 

( The day on which these lines were written , was preceded by one of 
great severity .) 

Oh Thou ! whose word revives the bloom 
That mark’d creation’s birth. 

And from the deep and stormy gloom 
Recalls the breathing earth. 

Fresh as when through chaotic night 
She floated in the golden light 

Here, ’mid the woodland’s thousand lays. 

The turf’s resplendent dyes. 

The streamlet’s broken voice of praise. 

The morning’s scented sighs, 

I join the choral harmony. 

Which gladdened Nature pours to thee. 

Like him, whose secret soul was stirr’d. 

When on his startled ear 
Came the mute thunder of thy word 
As swept thy spirit near, 

I hear and feel the noiseless voice 
That bids the kindling earth rejoice. 


F* 

A. 
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The congregated mountains stand. 
Before thy presence bow’d, 

A veil’d and meditative band. 

Whose praise is deep and loud ; 

And smiles of conscious rapture break 
O’er the bright surface of the lake. 

The vap’ry curtain 's upward roll’d. 

And from the lighted dell. 

Which bares to view its shrines of gold. 
Is heard the torrent’s swell. 

Faint from the distant solitude. 

Like the low voice of gratitude. 

Parent of life ! whose presence fills 
The depths that have no shove. 
Whose all-pervading impulse thrills 
This bosom’s inmost core. 

Grant that in this creative hour 
I, too, may feel thy quick’ning pow’r. 

Inform anew this throbbing frame ; 

And bounteously impart 
A spirit free from blight or stain, 

A bow’d and lowly heart. 

Whose joy may be — thy mandate still. 
Whose only wish may be — thy will ! 

Grant me the faith which purer bums 
Mid shades of doubt and care ; 

Grant me the hope which nobly spurns 
The meanness of despair ; 

The love which falters not in death. 

And pdrts not with the parting breath. 


TO THE PASSION FLOWER. 

What though not thine the rose’s brilliant glow. 

Or odour of the gifted violet. 

Or dew with which the lily’s cheek is wet. 

Though thine would seem the pallid streaks of wo. 
The drops that from the fount of sorrow flow. 

Thy purple tints of shame ; though strange appear 
The types of torture thou art doomed to wear ; 
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Yet blooms for me no hue like thine below. 

For from thee breathes the odour of a name. 
Whose sweetness melts my soul and dims my eyes ; 

And in thy mystic leaves of wo and shame 
I read a tale to which my heart replies 
In voiceless throbbing and devoted sighs ; 

Death’s darkest agony and mercy’s claim. 

And love’s last words of grief are written in thy dyes. 


THE FIRST-BORN OF THE DEAD. 

He stood, the first-born of the Dead, 
Triumphant from the strife. 

Where Hell its fiercest arrows sped. 

And Death encountered Life, 

The only victor Earth could boast 
Of all her vaunted hero host. 

He fought with Scorn until its blight 
A ray of glory beam’d ; 

With Pain he strove, until the fight 
With lofty rapture teem’d ; 

And broke the barb of Sorrow’s dart, 

Tho* deep it rankled in his heart. 

What though his wreathed brow grew black. 
His hollow cheek was flush’d. 

His pale limbs quivered on the rack. 

His eyes with weakness gush’d ; 

Mid blood and tears and agony 
He won that glorious victory ! 

And now the spoiler of the grave. 

He stood in cloudless light. 

An emblem of the life he gave. 

Immortal, calm, and bright ; 

And thus addressed the chosen band. 

Who bowed them to his high command : — 

" Proclaim the Orient’s reign,” he said, 

“ To the world’s farthest bound ; 

Wake with your voice the living dead 
Who sleep in night profound ; 
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Dispel the earth's sepulchral gloom. 
Revive once more its moral bloom. 

" Go with the Godhead's might, renew 
Once more the ruin'd mind ; 

Create a people just and true ; 

Raise, purify, unbind; 

The drooping soul with hope inspire ; 
Kindle the cold with words of fire. 

“ Go — -quail not at the desert's gloom. 
The ocean’s path of strife. 

The rack, the pile, the living tomb. 
That wastes the flame of life. 

My spirit in your souls shall dwell 
And mock the baffled wrath of Hell. 

“ Proclaim to all that would be free 
The bliss for which I've striv'n. 
Peace, glory, immortality. 

The blood-bought right to Heav’n, 
The brotherhood whose bond divine 
Unites man's heritage with mine.” 


LIKE THE PILLAR WHICH SHOW’d NOT. 

Like the pillar which show’d not its heaven-lighted fires 
'Till night met the pilgrims in danger and doubt. 

Thus, my God, 'tis when pleasure’s pale twilight expires. 
That thy love, in the dark night of sorrow, shines out. 

The cloud of the prophet, though darkling and cold 
Seemed its centre of gloom, was encircled with light ; 

And the red streams of Egypt, tho’ tainted they rolled. 
To the lips of thy servants were limpid and bright 

Thus, my God, every evil that darkens this sphere 
Seems enshrined in a halo of glory to me. 

And though bitter the waters of sorrow appear. 

They are sweet to the lips that have trusted in thee. 

2 i 
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TRIUMPHS OF THE CHURCH. 

Experience ought to have long since set our minds at 
rest, on the destinies of an immortal Church, whose con- 
servation, no less than her establishment, is evidently the 
work of divine Omnipotence. How often, in the course 
of eighteen hundred years, has she seemed, not merely on 
the brink of ruin, but, to all human calculation, already 
lost beyond resource, engulfed by the tempest, and all but 
annihilated ! And has she not risen as oft, glorious and 
triumphant, from the very womb of death, and from the 
jaws of the abyss ? Pursue her history through the ca- 
reer of ages, and see if her moments of profoundest anni- 
hilation have not been always the prelude and the signal 
of her grandest victories ; if each of her enemies has not 
fallen prostrate before her at the very moment when he 
seemed to have dealt a mortal blow at her existence, and 
even dared to boast of his success ? And first, behold her at 
issue with the Synagogue. The Redeemer had fallen by 
the hands of the rebellious Jews; fifty days had passed 
since, charged with the maledictions of the people, he 
had expired in torments ; his body had been laid in the 
tomb, and the stone, which covered it, sealed with the sig- 
net of public authority. His timid disciples, concealed 
in the supper-room, dared not appear abroad ; his name 
was no longer mentioned ; no voice was heard in Jerusa- 
lem, save that of his enemies, and no power was known 
but theirs. All then is over ! The new religion is buried 
for ever under the tomb of its author, and the Synagogue 
may enjoy her triumph in security. Suddenly, a cry of 
resurrection resounds through the deicidal city ! tongues 
of fire have appeared ! the apostles have burst from their re- 
treat like men possessed by a divine spirit ; they speak all 
languages ; they proclaim that the Crucified is living, that 
they have seen him, that he is the Messiah foretold by 
the prophets, and that he is to be adored ! Their words 
are authorised bv striking miracles ; they are believed ; 
the murderers of the Saviour are converted in thousands ; 
the people throng in crowds around the new preachers ; 
the first Christian church is established in Jerusalem, and 
in sight of Calvary; others are established throughout 
Judea ; the Synagogue raves in vain ; overwhelmed, des- 
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pairing, wounded to death, she struggles for a time, and 
shortly falls ; the city and the temple are involved in her 
ruin ; the Jewish people is dispersed throughout the world, 
and the gospel is diffused amongst the nations. Was 
ever victory more sudden or amazing P But at the same 
time, was ever annihilation more complete than that by 
which it was preceded ? 

Contemplate, now, another and a far more formidable 
foe. The whole Roman world has conspired against 
twelve poor fishermen of the lake of Genesareth, who 
have formed the daring design of subjecting the uni- 
verse to the law of their God. The whole power of the 
Caesars, the whole authority of the senate, pontiffs and 
magistrates, all the illusions of false gods, all the art of 
writers and sophists, the force of the army, the blind 
hatred of the populace, the cruelty of executioners, the 
horror of tortures and sufferings, all are employed, all are 
exhausted, during more than three hundred years, to 
stifle the rising worship, and ensure the triumph of ido- 
latry. At length, after efforts so prolonged and so inhu- 
man, a final persecution, more furious than all the rest, 
seems to have accomplished the desire of the persecutors. 
They flatter themselves that they have extinguished 
Christianity in the rivers of blood which they have shed ; 
and solemn proclamation is made that this detested reli- 
gion has disappeared from the earth. Read those haughty 
inscriptions: t( To Dioclesian, the new Jupiter, and to 
Maximian, the new Hercules, for having at length abo- 
lished the Christian name.” Is it true ? Is the Church 
destroyed ? Scarcely are these monuments completed, 
when the youthful Constantine, yet himself a pagan, 
warned by a mysterious dream and by a celestial sign, un- 
furls the standard of the cross, enters Rome in triumph, 
and there plants the sacred symbol of salvation ! All 
falls prostrate before it ; joy bursts forth on every side, 
and the astonished world finds itself Christian ! There 
perishes paganism and her empire, which the impious 
Julian will vainly struggle to revive ! 

Abbe MacCarthy. 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

You cannot have failed to observe bow, on all Egyptian 
monuments, certain hieroglyphics are enclosed in an ob- 
long frame, or parallelogram, with rounded comers. It 
had long been conjectured, with great appearance of 
plausibility, that these distinguished hieroglyphics ex- 
pressed proper names ; and nothing was wanting to begin 
the work upon them ; for proper names could never be 
well expressed, in any language, by emblems, but must be 
somehow composed of phonetic, or sound-expressing cha- 
racters. This is the case even in Chinese, where the 
language is ideographic, or representative of objects or 
ideas, yet is reduced to the necessity of adopting a diffe- 
rent system for words which represent neither, but only 
an artificial combination of sounds, denoting a person or 
place. If, therefore, it could be once possible to know a 
single name contained in one of these squares, the decom- 
position of it into its primary elements, or letters, would 
give the nucleus of an alphabet which might be easily 
extended. 

All this reasoning is extremely simple, and though in 
detailing it, I am rather giving you a retrospective view 
of acts and their consequences, than a line of argument, 
distinctly and systematically planned beforehand, it may 
serve to show you by what consistent and well-warranted 
steps the entire investigation proceeded. These were not, 
indeed, the work of one man, nor of one country ; and 
so far from any rivalry or jealousy being felt by learned 
men on different sides of the channel, about the apparent 
appropriation of each other’s literary discoveries, I think 
it should be matter of congratulation, to observe how 
two nations, after having fought bravely for the time- 
worn spoils of Egypt, have been led to sit down to- 
gether in peace and harmony around them, for their illus- 
tration ; and if the mutilated fragment of the Rosetta 
stone has been to us a military trophy, it has been to our 
neighbours the monument of a more glorious conquest 
over the darkest mysteries of a hidden art. 

This celebrated stone is, at present, an irregular 
block of basalt, smooth on one side, and may be consi- 
dered the foundation stone of this important study ; as 
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all discoveries in it owe their origin and strength to the 
first elements of knowledge which it supplied. This al- 
most shapeless mass, which a few years ago would have 
been thrown aside into the lumber-room of the musemn, 
is now one of the most valuable monuments of our na- 
tional collection, and was originally discovered by the 
French expedition in digging the foundation of a fort 
near Rosetta. It contains three inscriptions, one in 
Greek, another in hieroglyphics, and a third in an inter- 
mediate alphabet, which in the Greek legend is called 
enchorial. It was evident from this, that each inscrip- 
tion contained nearly the same sense, and that each was 
probably a version of the others. Here there was some 
hope of a discovery in the unknown, from its being joined, 
as in equation, with the known. The Greek inscription 
contains proper names, so must the other two ; but in 
the first instance, probably from considering the task 
as hopeless, the hieroglyphic inscription hardly obtained 
attention from the learned, who rather applied themselves 
to the study of the enchorial, or, as it has since been 
called, demotic legend. Perhaps I should observe that 
the language so called was the vernacular dialect of 
Egypt, the Coptic, and that the alphabet used in it is a 
linear one, formed, however, undoubtedly, through seve- 
ral graduations, from the hieroglyphic. 

The illustrious Silvestre de Sacy was the first to make 
any interesting discovery on this subject : he observed 
that the letters or symbols used to express the proper 
names, in the demotic character, were grouped together, so 
as to have the appearance of being letters .; and by compar- 
ing different words, wherein the same sounds occurred, he 
found them represented by the same figure ; and thus he 
extracted from them the rudiments of a demotic alphabet, 
which was further illustrated by A. Rerblad at Rome, and 
Dr. Young in England. All these researches and partial 
discoveries occurred as early as 1814, and by no means 
close the history of the demotic literature of Egypt. 
Dr. Young, who truly deserves the title of the father of 
this portion of Egyptian studies, pushed them forward 
to the almost complete formation of, the current alphabet, 
and was aided in his researches by some most extraordi- 
nary combinations of circumstances. Dk. Wiseman. 

2 i 3 
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MEMOIR OF DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ., M.P. 

The celebrated subject of this memoir was bom in 1776, 
near Cahirciveen, in the county of Kerry, where the 
house, in which the event took place, is still shown to 
travellers. An account of his family and connections is of 
but small importance, in comparison with the extraordinary 
career of exertion and danger in which he has been since 
engaged ; but a slight outline may gratify curiosity. His 
father was Morgan O’Connell, of Carhan, in the barony 
of Iveragh, in Kerry, who was married to Catherine, 
daughter of John O’Mullane, Esq., of Whitechurch, in 
the county of Cork. The parents of the elder Mr. 
O’Connell had twenty-two children, of whom upwards of 
one-half lived beyond the age of eighty. O’Connell is 
the head of one of those great Irish septs, whose origin is 
carried through a vast procession of kings to the days of 
the great Milesius, but whose real origin is, like that of 
all the great families in Europe, involved in obscurity. 
They were originally, it would appear, chiefs or petty 
kings of Upper and Lower Connelloe, in the county of 
Limerick, and afterwards of a portion of the county of 
Kerry, whence, by the rebellion of 1641, they were 
driven to the county of Clare. The history of the family 
is pretty distinctly carried back to the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, a period beyond which few Irish 
families can penetrate by those legal documents which 
best authenticate genealogy. Richard O’Connell, who 
was the chief during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, made 
a submission of the lands to the crown, and received a 
regular tenure of them, according to the English law. 
His son was appointed, in 1686, high sheriff of Kerry. 
John O’Connell raised a regiment of foot in the service 
of James II, and signalized himself at the siege of 
Derry, and at the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim. 
From the revolution to the present century, the family 
being Roman Catholics, all their distinctions were gained 
abroad. Among these, Daniel, Count O’Connell, distin- 
guished himself as a French royalist soldier at the out- 
break of the revolution. If Mr. O’Connell indulges in 
the associations connected with a numerous body ofhigh- 
named ancestry, (and such a qualification, whatever it 
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may be now, was, in his younger days, no slight ground 
of exultation), he has every reason to rejoice. The blood 
most highly cherished in Ireland came no less pure to 
his veins by the female side. His mother’s family was 
Milesian, and his father's mother was of the family of 
the O’Donoghue Dhuv, or black chief of their tribe. 
Mr. O’Connell married, on the 3d of June, 1802, his 
cousin, Mary, daughter of Edward O’Connell, M.D., 
of Tralee. He succeeded his father in 1809, and in 
1825, by the death of his uncle, succeeded to the family 
estate of Derry nane. Mr. O’Connell was educated on 
the continent, partly at Louvain, partly at St. Omer, 
and partly at Douay. His having been thus initiated at 
the grand nurseries of the Irish priests, probably formed 
the foundation of the statement often repeated, that he 
had studied for the Roman Catholic church, but after- 
wards changed his profession. He had no intention of 
being a member of the church. On his return to 
Britain he had to undergo the formality, so inconvenient 
to Irishmen, of studying his profession in England. In 
1798, he was called to die Irish bar, and soon after com- 
menced his career in public life. His subsequent history 
is so identified with that of his times, and consequently 
so well known, that it is needless here to follow out its 
various and remarkable details. There is one circum- 
stance, however, connected with his portentous career, 
which may well deserve notice, as it has contributed in 
no slight degree to secure for him the affections and the 
confidence of the great majority of his fellow country- 
men. In the most trying and critical conjunctures of 
his public life, and when most overwelmed with cares, 
both professional and political, Mr. O’Connell has main- 
tained an ardent attachment to his religion, and a prac- 
tical observance of its duties. His unrivalled success in 
his profession, his ready, versatile, and overpowering elo- 
quence, his accurate knowledge of detail and skill in ap- 
plying it, had marked him out as one of the most distin- 
guished persons of his time and country, long before the 
opening of events afforded him an opportunity of re- 
cording his name amongst the most extraordinary that 
are to be found in the pages of history. 
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PROFESSIONAL SKETCH OF D. O’CONNELL, ESQ., M,P. 

The author of “ Sketches of the Irish Bar/* in the New 
Monthly Magazine — understood to be a gentleman who 
has had opportunities of knowing Mr. O’Connell well— 
has given the following interesting and lively view of his 
appearance and habits : — “ If any one of you, my En- 
glish readers, being a stranger in Dublin, should chance, 
as you return on a winter’s morning, from one of the 
small and early parties of that gay metropolis — that is to 
say, between the hours of five and six o’clock — to pass 
along the south side of Merrion-square, you will not fail 
to observe that, among those splendid mansions, there is 
one evidently tenanted by a person whose habits differ 
materially from those of his fashionable neighbours. The 
half opened parlour shutter, and the light within, an- 
nounce that some one dwells there, whose time is too pre- 
cious to permit him *o regulate his rising with the sun’s. 
Should your curie -*«,/ tempt you to ascend the steps, and, 
under cover of the dark, to reconnoitre the interior, you 
will see a tall, able-bodied man, standing at a desk, and 
immersed in solitary occupation. Upon the wall in front 
of him there hangs a crucifix. From this, and from the 
calm attitude of die person within, your first impression 
will be, that he must be some pious dignitary of the 
church of Rome, absorbed in his matin devotions. But 
this conjecture will be rejected almost as soon as formed. 
No sooner can the eye take in the other furniture of 
the apartment — the book-cases clogged with tomes in 
plain calf-skin binding, the blue-covered octavos that lie 
about on the tables and floor, the reams of manuscript 
in oblong folds and begirt with crimson tape — than it 
becomes evident that the party meditating amidst such 
objects must be a lawyer. He is, unequivocally, a bar- 
rister ; but apparently of that homely, chamber-keeping, 
plodding cast, who labour hard to make up, by assiduity, 
what they want in wit ; who are up and stirring before 
the bird of the morning has sounded the retreat to the 
wandering spectre, and are already brain-deep in the 
dizzying vortex of mortgages and cross-remainders, and 
mergers and remitters, while his clients, still lapped in 
sweet oblivion of M the law’s delay,” are fondly dreaming 
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that their cause is peremptorily set down for a final hearing. 
Haring come to this conclusion, you push on for home, 
blessing your stars on the way that you are not a lawyer, 
and sincerely compassionating the sedentary drudge whom 
you have just detected in the performance of his cheerless 
toil. But, should you happen, in the course of the same 
day, to stroll down to the Four Courts, you will be not a 
little surprised to find the object of your pity miracu- 
lously transformed from the severe recluse of the morning 
into one of the most bustling, important, and joyou3 
personages in that busy scene. There you will be sure 
to see him, his countenance braced up and glistening with 
health and spirits, with a huge, plethoric bag, which his 
robust arms can scarcely contain, clasped with paternal 
fondness to his breast, and environed by a living palisade 
of clients and attorneys, with outstretched necks, and 
mouths and x ears agape, to catch up any chance opinion 
that may be coaxed out of him in a , colloquial way ; or 
listening to his bursts of jovial and familiar humour ; or, 
when he touches on a sadder strain, his prophetic assur- 
ances that the hour of Ireland’s redemption is at hand. 
You perceive at once that you have lighted upon a great 
popular advocate ; and, if you take the trouble to follow 
his movements for a couple of hours through the several 
courts, you will not fail to discover the qualities that have 
made him so: his legal competency, his business-like 
habits, his sanguine temperament, which renders him not 
merely the advocate, but the partisan of his client; his 
acuteness, his fluency of thought and language, his un- 
conquerable good-humour, and, above all, his versatility. 
By the hour of three, when the judges usually rise, you 
will have seen him go through a quantity of business, the 
preparation for and performance of which would be suffi- 
cient to wear down an ordinary constitution ; and you 
naturally suppose that the remaining portion of the day 
must, of necessity, be devoted to recreation or repose ; 
but here again you will be mistaken ; for, should you feel 
disposed, as you return from the courts, to drop into any 
of the public meetings that are almost daily held, for 
some purpose, or to no purpose, in Dublin, to a certainty 
you will find the counsellor there before you, the presiding 
spirit of the scene, riding in the whirlwind, and directing 
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the storm of popular debate, with a strength of lungs and 
a redundancy of animation, as if he had that moment 
started fresh for the labours of the day. There he re- 
mains, until, by dint of strength or dexterity, he has 
carried every point ; and thence, if you will see him to 
the close of the day’s eventful history, you will, in all 
likelihood, have to follow him to a public dinner, from 
which, after having acted a conspicuous part in the 
festivity of the evening, and thrown off half a dozen 
speeches in praise of Ireland, he retires, at a late 
hour, to repair the wear and tear of the day by a short 
interval of repose ; and is sure to be found, before dawn- 
break next morning, at his solitary post, recommencing 
the routine of his accustomed duties. Now, any one 
who has once seen, in the preceding situations, the con- 
templative, active, able-bodied, able-minded individual I 
have been just describing, has no occasion to inquire his 
name ; he may be assured that he is, and can be no other, 
than Kerry’s pride, and Ireland’s glory, the far-famed and 
indefatigable Daniel O’Connell.” 


TENDENCY OF UNBELIEF. 

Religion (I mean the true religion, the only one which 
deserves the name) is not a mere word, a something un- 
known or undefined ; it is a doctrine well known, con- 
signed in books which are not less so, and which are 
everywhere to be found, the gospel, the writings of the 
holy fathers, the catechisms, the books of piety which 
are in the hands of the faithful. Now show me anything 
in all this doctrine, save that we must love God, and all 
inen for his sake, but, above all, our enemies ; do good 
to all, but particularly to those who wish us evil ; pardon 
injuries ; submit to the legitimate authority of the prince, 
even though he should be unjust and cruel ; give our own 
blood for the faith, but never shed that of persecutors. 
To say all in two words, name a kind of transgression, 
from the most enormous crime to the slightest fault, 
which is not forbidden by the religion of our Redeemer. 
Name a virtue, from the most ordinary duty to perfection 
the rarest and the most sublime, which it does not either 
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command or counsel ; and agree, that if this doctrine in- 
terdicts, without exception, all evil; prescribes or counsels, 
without exception, all good; breathes only indulgence, 
forgiveness, love; one cannot say, in any reasonable sense, 
that it is a cause of cruelty, fury, or vengeance. Doubt- 
less avarice, ambition, policy, hatred could commit excesses 
in its name, as in our own days we have seen so many com- 
mitted in the names of humanity, of patriotism, of justice, 
without any person’s dreaming of seriously imputing to 
these sacred names the crimes of those who profaned 
them. 

So much for religion ; let us pass to infidelity. It has 
a doctrine likewise ; it is also consigned in books, those 
of our pretended philosophers. Well ; name a duty, a 
virtue, a decent sentiment, which is not branded, com- 
bated, given up to ridicule, in some part of these books : 
name, seek, invent any crime, any atrocity, any execrable 
vice, any monstrous abomination, any prodigy of wicked- 
ness, of which I cannot show you the express apology in 
these very books. 

You think, perhaps, that I exaggerate. Would to 
heaven it were so, and that human perversity were not 
capable of going to these excesses ! But, if I have the 
strength to speak, my assertion shall be but too well jus- 
tified. What a combat within me, between zeal for the 
truth, and fear of the horror which I am about to cause 
to this Christian auditory, to this illustrious assembly ! 
Well, let zeal prevail. Pardon, O vaults and sacred 
walls, which ought not to re-echo such horrors ! Pardon, 
holy altar, before which should only be pronounced dis- 
courses worthy of the Lamb ! August persons, who hear 
me,* do you also pardon, if I afflict your ears by images 
so monstrous. Amongst the philosophical works pub- 
lished in the last century, and which have led the way to 
our revolution, and of which pompous editions are an- 
nounced, adorned, as we are told, by master-pieces from 
the burin of our best artists, there is one, the name of 
which it is impossible to pronounce in the holy place ; but 
in which, after the most frightful declamations of impiety, 
after all the grossness which the basest licentiousness can 

* The Abb6 MacCarthy preached many of his sermons in pre- 
sence of the court of France. 
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heap together, after the apology of cruelties which make 
nature shudder, the author proceeds — to what ? To re- 
proach us with our superstition and our scruples, that we 
do not imitate the feasts of cannibals ! He examines, he 
employs long discourses to persuade ns, that we must 
overcome this weakness. And these are the books of mo- 
rality which infidelity commits to the press, in editions 
magnificent for the rich, and less expensive for the poor, 
which are disseminated through our cottages, with which 
city and country are inundated : and these frightful les- 
sons have been practised under our eyes in the philoso- 
phical revolution which we have just undergone. 0 
France ! what would they make of thee P and must thou, 
after this pretended age of light, return to the manners of 
the cannibal P I am troubled at the thought ; doubtless, 
you also are disturbed; shame, indignation, grief, lay 
hold on our souls and rend them asunder ; we cannot too 
speedily turn away our eyes from these revolting pic- 
tures. 

Abbe MacCaethy. 
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SAXON AND ENGLISH PREFIXES. 


A signifies on, or in 

Be upon , about 

En, em in, on, making 

Fore before 

Mis, un negation 

Out, over excess 

Up motion upwards 

With — from , or against 

Counter contrary 

For not 


afbot, abed, &c. 

Astride, bespeak, &c. 
enroll, encounter, enable, &c. 
foretell, forewarn, &c. 
misinform, undo, &c. 
outstrip, overload, &c. 
upstart, upset, &c. 
unthdvaw, withstand, &c. 
counteract, counterbalance. 
forbid, forget. 


LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, ab,abs, signify/rom, away .. arise, abjure, abstract, &c. 

Ad to . . . . adore. 

(Ad in composition with words commencing with a consonant, 
frequently changes the d into the commencing letter of the word 
with which it is joined, viz., ascend, accuse, affix, aggravate, ally, 
annul, apply, arraign, assist, attain.) 


Am, or amb — about 


Ambo 

— — both 

Ante 

— — before 

Circum 

around 

Cis 

on this side 

Con 

together 


ambient, ambition, 
ambidextrous, 
antecedent, anticipate, 
circumspect, circuit 
cisalpine, 
convene, contain. 


(This prefix varies in composition, as well as ad. As a general 
rule, nearly ail the prefixes are subject to some variation in com* 
position.) 

2 K 
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Contra 


against 

contradict 

De 


down , of 9 from . . 

de press, defect 

Dis, di 


asunder 

distract, disarm, diffuse. 

E, ex 


out of 

egress, eject, exclude. 

Extra 


beyond 

extravagant, extraordinary. 

In(before an adjec.) not . . 

inactive, infirm. 

In (before 

a verb) 

in, into 

inject, infuse. 

Inter 


between 

interrupt, intercede. 

Intro 


within 

introduce . 

Juxta 


nigh 

juxtaposition. 

Ob 


in the way of 

obstacle, obstruct, oppose. 

Per 


through, thoroughly 

i 

i 

i 

Post 


after 

postpone. 

Free 


before 

prefix, predict. 

Prater 


beyond 

preternatural, preterite. 

Pro 


for, forward 

pronoun, proceed. 

Re 


back, again 

retract, regain, renovate. 

Retro 


backward 

retrograde, retrospect. 

Se 


aside 

seduce, secede. 

Sine 


without 

sinecure, simplicity. 

Sub 


under 

submit, suffuse, succeed. 

Subter 


beneath 

subterfuge. 

Super 


over, above 

superstructure. 


( Super has sometimes the French form, sur, in composition with 
English words, as surmount, surpass, &c.) 


Trans 

— 

beyond , across 

transact, transport. 

Ultra 

• 

beyond 

ultramontane. 



GREEK PREFIXES. 

A, 

signifies negation or privation 

apathetic, anonymous* 

Amphi 

— 

both 

amphibious. 

Ana 

— 

through, up 

anatomy. 

Anti 

— 

against 

Antichrist, antartic. 

Apo 



from , away 

apostate, apostle. 

Auto 

■ .... 

self 

autograph, automaton. 

Cata 

_T- 

down , • 

catapult, catarrh. 

Dia 

— 

through .. 

diaphanous, dtatrihe,dsameter 

Epi 



upon , . 

epitaph, epigram. 

Hyper 

— 

over , above 

hypercritical, hyperbole. 

Hypo 

• 

under 

hypothesis, hypocrite. 

Meta 

— 

instead of, beyond 

metaphor, metamorphose. 

Para 

— — 

beside, from 

parallel, parasol. 

Peri 

— 

about .. 

perimeter, periphery. 

Syn 

■' ' ■ 

together 

syntax, sympathy. 

Philo 

— - 

friendly to 

philanthropy, philosophy. 
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AFFIXES OR TERMINATIONS. 

NOUN 8 ENDING IN 


-An 

-Ant 

-At 

-Ard 

-Ary 

-Eer 

-Ent 

-Er 

-1st 

-Ive 

-Or 

-Ster 

-At© 

-Ee 

-Ite 


Denote the agent or doer , 


" Comedian. 
Accountant. 

Liar, scholar. 

Dotard, sluggard. 

Adversary. 

Charioteer. 

•» Student, correspond- 
ent. 

Maker, builder, 
brewer. 

Elocutionist, psalmist. 

Representative, 

Professor. 

: Maltster, tapster. 


Denote the person or thing act- 
ed upon , being derived from the 
■Latin and French terminations 
of the past participle — atus , 
itiu, andee. 


Mandate. 

Lessee. 

Favorite. 


-Acy 
-Age 
-Ance 
-Ancy 
-Ence 
-Ency 
-Hood 
-Tion or 
sion 
-Ism 
-Ment 
-Mony 
-Ness 
-Ry 
-Ship 
-Th 


-Tude 
-Ty or 
ity 
-Ure 
-Y 


r Effeminacy. 

Heritage. 

Inheritance. 

Constancy. 

Reference. 

Excellency. 
Neighbourhood. 
Combustion, adhesion. 


I Denote being or a state of\ 

f being. 1 


Heroism. 

Judgment. 

Parsimony. 

Loudness, slowness. 
Adversary, slavery. 
Worship. 

Health. 

Latitude. 

Vanity, rarity, plenty, 


I Judicature, procedure. 
^ Butchery, custody. 


-Dom 
-Ic, ick 
-Logy 

"Let 

“ Kin 

Ling 

-Ock 

-Cle 


Denote jurisdiction , 
Denotes treating of. 

Denote littleness. 


Dukedom. 

Bishopric, bailiwich. 
Concholoyy, osteo logy. 
Bracelet. 

Lambhin. 

Gos ling, 

Hilloch. 

V Particle. 
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-Ac 
-A1 
-An 
-At 
-A ry 
-En 
-Ic or 
ical 
-lie 
-Ine 
•Ory 
-Ate 
-Ful 
-Ose 
-Ous 
-Some 
-Y 
-Ish 

-Like 

-Ly 

.Ent 

-Ive 

-Able 

-Ible 

-Less 


-Ate 

-En 

.Fy 

-Ish 

-Ise 

-Ize 


-E scent 

-Ward 

-Ite 

-Ote, ot 
-An 
-Ish 
-Ard 


ADJECTIVES ENDING IN 


Denote of or belonging to. 


Denote possessing or abound- 
ing in. 


' Denote likeness. — Ish some- 
times signifies diminution, as 
•reddisA, a little redr in most- 
cases it implies some degree 
, of contempt. 

| Denote active capacity. j 

j- Denote passive capacity. | 

Denotes privation. 

VERBS ENDING IN 


Denote to make. 


WORDS ENDING IN 
Denotes progression. 
Denotes direction. 


Denote of a particular nation, 
sect , &c. 


Ammoniac. 

Claustral. 

Meridian. 

Secular. 

Military. 

Brazen. 

Eccentric, elliptical. 

PueriZc. 

Masculine. 

Transitory. 

Precipitate. 

Skil/wl 

Verbose. 

Pompous. 

Irksome. 

Pithy. 

Womanish. 

Soldierlike. 

Manly. 

Resplendent. 
Persuasive, lenitive. 
AmiaAle. 

Referri6le. 

Houseless, friendless. 

Elongate. 

Embolden 

Beauti/y. 

EmbellisA. 

Criticise. 

Harmonize. 

Evanescent, 

Upward, Southward. 
Israelite. 

Cypriot, Sdote. 
Austrian. 

IrisA, EnglisA. 
Savoyard, Spaniard. 


EXEBGI8E. 

Let a root be given to the pupil, to which he is to apply all the 
prefixes and affixes of which it is susceptible, viz., Form, in form, 
conform, deform, &c. ; informer, deformity, (xmfonnation, formal, 
&c. &c. 
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ROOTS OF ENGLISH WORDS IN THE 
FOREGOING LESSONS. 


L. Latin. G. Greek. 


LESSON I. 


Perceive, 

L. 

Abstract, 

L. 

Demonstration, 

L. 

Affected, 

L. 

Prejudice, 

L. 

Infinite, 

L. 

Proceed, 

L. 

Attention, 

L. 

Structure, 

Support, 

L. 

L. 

Immense, 

L. 

Suspended, 

L. 

Expend, 

L. 

Abyss, 

G. 

Transformed, 

L. 

Amphitheatre, 

G. 

Satisfy, 

L. 

Produces, 

L. 

Decomposed, 

L. 

Edifices, 

L. 


Percipio , I perceive; compounded of per , 
through or thoroughly, and capio , I take, 
p. part captus, taken. 

Abstraho, I withdraw ; absy from, trahu, I 
draw, participle passive, tractus, drawn. 

DemcnstrOy I show ; de, from, monstro, I point 
out, p. part monstratus, pointed out 

Afficio, I affect ; ad, to, facio, I do, f actus , 
done. 

Prce, before, judico, I judge. 

In , not, finitus, bounded, p. part of finio, I 
finish. 

Pro, forward, cedo, I go. 

Ad, to, tendo, I stretch out, p. part tensus, 
stretched. 

Struo, I build, p. part structus, built 

,Sub, under, porto, I carry. 

In, not, mensusy measured. 

Sub, under, pendeo , I hang, p. part, pens us, 
hung. 

Ex, out of, pendo, I pay. 

A, not, byssos, a bottom. 

Trans, beyond, formo, I form. 

Amphi, about, theaomai , I see, whence thea- 
tron, a theatre. 

Satis , enough, Jfo, I am done. 

Pro, forth, duco, I bring, p. part ductus, 
brought 

De, from, con , together, pom, I put, p. pt. 
positus , put 

JEdes , house, facio, I make, whence cedifico, I 
build. 

2 R 3 
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Subterranean, 

Protects, 

Distribute, 

Collected, 

Substance, 

Contains, 

Supplies, 

Irresistible, 

Respected, 


Conclusions, 

Impelled, 

Inquire, 

Science, 

Remote, 

Inappreciable, 

Connection, 

Insensible, 

Transcend, 

Elude, 

Animated, 

Recurrence, 

Difference, 

Diversity, 

Verifications, 

Precise, 

Prediction, 

Conviction, 

Accordingly, 

Excited, 

Pretensions, 

Astrologers, 

Credence, 

Astronomy, 

Appointment, 

Inspiring, 

Confidence, 

Apparent, 

Portable, 

Computations, 


HOOTS. 

L. Sub, under, terra , the earth. 

L. Pro , before, tego, I cover, p. pt tectus, covered. 

L. Die, apart, tribuo, I give, p. pt. tributus, given. 

L. Con , together, lego, I gather, p. pt. lectus, 
gathered. 

L. Sub, under, sto, I stand, pres, parti stans, 
standing. 

L. Con, together, teneo, I hold. 

L. Sub , under, pleo, I fill, p. pti pletus, filled. 

L. In, not, re, again, sis to, I stay. 

L. Re, again, specio, I behold, p. pti spectus , 
beheld. 


LESSON II. 


L. Con, together, chido, I close, p. pti clusus, 
shut. 

L. In, on, pello, I drive, p. pt. pulsus, driven. 

L. In, into, qucero , I seek, p. pt. quasitux, sought 
L. Scio, I know. 

L. Re, back, tnoveo, I move, p. pti motux, moved. 
L. In, not, ad, at, pretior, I value. 

L. Con, together, necto, I bind. 

L. In, not, sentio, I feel, p. pt. sensus, felt. 

L. Trans, beyond, scando, I climb. 

L. E, from, ludo, I deceive, p.pti lusus, deceived. 
L. Anima, life. 

L. Re, again, curro, I run. 

L. Di, asunder, fero, I bring, p. pti lotus , 
brought. 

L. Di, asunder, verto, I turn, p. pti versus, 
turned. 

L. Verus, true, facia, I make. 

L. Free, before, cceda, I cut, p. pti census, cut 
L. Pra, before, dico , I say, p. pti dictus, said. 
L. Con, together, vinco, I conquer, p. pti victus, 
conquered. 

L. Ad, to, cor, the heart, accusati sing, cordem. 
L. Ex, out of, cito, I call, p. pti citatux, called. 
L. Prce, before, Undo, I stretch, p. pti tensiu, 
stretched. 

G. Astron, a star, logos, a discourse. 

L. Credo, I believe, p. pti creditus , believed. 

G. Astron, a star, nomos, a law. 

L. Ad, to, punctum, a point. 

L. In, into, spiro, I breathe. 

L. Con, wiih,fido, I trust. 

L. Ad, to, pareo , I appear. 

L. Porto, I carry. See Support. 

L. Con , together, puto, I think. 
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Impressive, 

L. 

In, upon, premo, I press, p. pt pressus, 
pressei 

Observations, 

L. 

Ob, in the way of, servo, I keep, p. pt. ser- 
vatus , kept. 

Described, 

L. 

De, down, scribo, I write, p. pt scriptus, writ- 
ten. 

Incidents, 

L. 

In, upon, cado, I fall. 

Commanding, 

L. 

Con, together, mando, I command. 

Consequent, 

L. 

Con , together, sequor, I follow, pres/ part. 
secutus, following. 

LESSON III. 

Fancy, 

G. 

Phaino, I appear, whence phantmia, appear- 
ance. 

Ray? 

L. 

Radius, a ray. 

LESSON IV. 

Perfume, 

L. 

Per , by, Juntas, smoke. 

Once, 

L. 

Unas, one. 

LESSON V. 

Civilization, 

L. 

Civis, a citizen. 

General, 

L. 

Genus , a race, gen. case, generis. 

Social, 

L. 

Sodas, a companion. 

Institutions, 

L. 

In, on, statuo, I ordain, p. pt. statutus, or- 
dained. 

Nations, 

L. 

Nascor, I am bom, part natus, bom. 

Adopt, 

L. 

Ad, to, opto, I choose. 

Progress, 

L. 

Pro , forward, gradior , I step, part, gressus , 
stepping. 

Inventions, 

L. 

In, upon, venio , I come, a. supine, ventrnn, to 
come. 

Possessed, 

L. 

Possideo, I possess, p. pt possessus, possessed. 

Refined, 

L. 

Re, agai n,Jinio, I finish, p. pt Jinitus, finish- 
ed. See Infinite. 

Directs, 

L. 

Di, apart, rego, I govern, p. pt rectus, 
governed. 

Energies, 

G. 

En, in, ergon, a work, whence energos , active. 

LESSON VI. 

Impossible, 

L. 

In, not, possum, I am able, pres. part, potens, 
able. 

Improbable, 

L. 

In, not, probo, I prove, or approve, p. pt pro- 
batus , proved or approved. 

Evidence, 

L. 

E, from, video ,1 see, p. pt visas, seen. 
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BOOTS* 


Testimonies, 

Intercourse, 

Visit, 

Permanent, 

Subjects, 

Condemn, 

Resign, 

Abjure, 

Dismissed, 

Restrain, 

Assumed, 


Spectator, 

Firmness, 

Accurately, 

Repair, 

Exhibition, 

Reflected, 


Lauded, 

Creature, 


Adoration, 

Endure, 

Corruption, 

Diffused, 

Announced, 

Redemption, 

Prefigured, 

Political, 


Functions, 

Infancy, 


L. Testis, a witness. 

L. Inter, between, cvrro, I run, a. supine, cur- 
sum, to run. 

L. Vt so, I go to see. 

L. Per, thoroughly, maneo, I remain. 

L. Sub, under, jacio, I lie, p. pt jactus, laid. 

L. Con, together, damno, I condemn. 

L. Re, back, signo, I sign. 

L. Ah, from, juro, I swear. 

L. Dis, asunder, mitto, I send, p. pt missus, 
sent 

L. Re, back, stringo, I strain, p. pt str ictus, 
strained. 

L. Ad, to, sumo, I take, p. pt swnptus, taken. 
LESSON VII. 

L. Specto, I behold, p. pt spectatus, beheld. 

L. Firmo, I strengthen. 

L. Ad, to, euro, I care for. 

L. Re, again, paro, I prepare. 

L. Ex, out, habeo, I hold. 

L. Re, back ,flecto, I bend. 

LESSON VIII. 

L. Laudo , I praise. 

L. Creo, I create, p. pt creatus, created. 

LESSON IX. 

L. Ad, to, oro, I pray. 

L. In, in, duro , I last 

L. Con, together, rumpo, I break, p. pt ruptus, 
broken. 

L. Di, asunder, f undo , I pour out, p. pt fastis, 
poured out 

L. Ad, to, nuntio, I tell. 

L. Re, again, emo, I buy, p. pt empties, bought 
L. Prce, before, figuro, I form. 

G. Poleo, I dwell in, whence polis, a city, and 
politeia, policy. 

LESSON X. 

L. Fung or, I discharge a duty, functus, dis- 
charged. 

L. In, not, fans, speaking, pres, part t> f faris, 
thou speakest 
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Apocryphal, 

G. 

Actions, 

L. 

Humiliations, 

L. 


Atmosphere, 

G. 

Philosophers, 

G. 

Pervading, 

L. 

Cohere, 

L. 

Abundant, 

L. 

Diameter, 

G. 

Deprive, 

L. 

Contact, 

L. 

Vivifying, 

L. 

Increase, 

L. 

Analyzed, 

G. 

Investigated, 

L. 

Collapse, 

L. 

Liberty, 

L. 


Varieties, 

L. 

Resemble, 

L. 

Migration, 

L. 

Domestic, 

L. 

Hippopotamus, 

G. 

Rhinoceros, 

G. 

Inclined, 

L. 

Oscillate, 

L. 

Arrested, 

L. 

Friction, 

L. 

Operations, 

L. 

Surrounding, 

L. 

Curvature, 

L. 

Geometers, 

G. 

Multitude, 

L. 

Injuries, 

L. 

Terminated, 

L. 


Apo, from, krypto, I conceal. 

Ago , I do, p. pt actus, done. 

Humi , on the ground, whence humilis, humble . 

LESSON XI. 

Atmos , vapour, sphaira , a globe, whence sphai 
rikos, globular. 

Philos, a lover, sophos , wise, whence sophia, 
wisdom. 

Per, through, vado, I go. 

Con, together, heereo, I stick. 

.46, from, undo, I overflow. 

J>ia, through, metreo , I measure. 

De, of, privo, I deprive, p. pt. privatus, de- 
prived. 

Con, together, tango, I touch, p. pt tactus , 
touched. 

Vivo , I live, (whence vivus, living ),fio, I am 
made. 

In, upon, cresco, I grow, a. supine, cretum, to 
grow. 

Ana, thoroughly, luo , I loosen. 

In, upon, vestigo, I search. 

Con, together, labor, I fell, p. part lapsus, 
fallen. 

Liber, free. 

LESSON XII. 

Varius, diverse. 

Re, again, simulo , I counterfeit. 

Migro, I remove. 

Lomus, a house. 

Hippos, a horse, potamos , a river. 

Bin, the nose, hems, a horn. 

LESSON XIII. 

In, on, clino, I bend. 

Oscillo, I swing. 

Ad, at, resto, I stop. 

Frico, I rub. 

Opus, a work, gen. sing, opens. 

Super, above, rotundas, round. 

Curvo, I bend. 

Oe, the earth, metreo, I measure. 

LESSON XIV. 

Multus, much. 

In, not, jus, right, gen. sing, juris. 

Termino, I bound, p. pt terminatus , bounded. 
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ROOTS, 


Ornaments, 

Dominant, 

Capital, 

Passions, 

Exhortations, 

Apostolic, 

Conversing, 

Inflicted, 

Merit, 


L. Omo , I adorn. 

L. Domino, I role, pres, part dominans, ruling. 
L. Caput , the head. 

G. Pascho , I suffer, whence the Latin, potior. 
L. Ex, thoroughly, horto, I encourage. 

G. Apo, from, stello, I send. 

L. Con, together, verso, I turn over. 

L. In, upon ,fligo, I strike. 

L. Mereor, I deserve, part meritus , having 
deserved. 


Mortal, 

Absent, 

Pray, 

Sanctify, 


LESSON XV. 

L. Mors, death, gen. case, mortis . 
L. Abs, from, ens, being. 

L. Precor, I beseech. 

L. Sanctus, holy ,fio, I am made. 


Regular, 

Architect, 

Luminous, 

Immutable, 

Innumerable 

Salutary, 

People, 

Machine,, 

Exclaim,' 

Language, i 


; '• * , 

Diagonal, * •* 

Revolve, 

Experiment, 

Situated, 

Gravity, 

Quadrupeds, 

Line, 


LESSON XVI. 


L. 

G. 

L. 

L. 

, L. 
L. 

: l. 
G. 

, * » • 

■ 


Regula, a rule. 

Archi, chief, tekton , an artist 

Lumen, a light 

In, not, mwto, I change. 

In, not, numero , I reckon. 
Sahis, health, gen. case, salutis. 
Populus, the people. 

Mechanao, I contrive. 

;#r, out of, clamo , I cry. 
Lingua, a tongue. 

\v’ LESSON XVII. 


• G. Dia, through, gonia, an angle. 

* L. Re, again, volvo, I roll, p. pt volutus , rolled. 
L. Experior, I try, part expertus , tried. 

L. Situs, a situation. 

L. Gravis, heavy. 

L. Quatuor, four, pes, a foot, nom. pi. pedes, 
feet 

L. Linea , a line. 


Inspire, 

Mystic, 

Cease, 

Exulting, 

Perplexed, 


LESSON XVIII. 

L. In, into, spiro, I breathe. 

G. Mueo, I initiate, whence mystihos, secret 
L. Gesso, I cease. 

L. Ex, out of, salto , I leap. 

L. Per , thoroughly, plecto, I twist, p. pt plexus, 
twisted. 
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883 


Frauds, 

Rapid, 

Approaching, 

Crowned, 


L. Fraus, deceit, gen. caAe,fraudis. 
L. JRapio, I snatch. 

L. Ad, to, proximus, next. 

L. Corona, a crown. 


In the selection of the foregoing roots the preference has been 
generally given to those in which the greatest number of English 
derivatives have had their origin, and which will therefore afford 
most room for interrogatory exercises. Thus, in the word decom- 
posed, in Lesson 1, from the Latin root pone, part, positus, we find, 
by applying seriatim all the prefixes, the following English words : 
Verbs , pose, post, compose, depose, deposit, dispose, expose, impose, 
interpose, oppose, postpone, propose, repose, suppose, transpose, 
decompose, discompose, poser, &c . ; substantives, position, posture, 
post, positiveness, apposition, compost, composition, composer, com- 
positor, decomposition, deposer, deposition, deponent, disposition, 
disposer, disposal, exposition, exposer, impostor, imposture, impo- 
sition, interposition, juxtaposition, opposer, opponent, opposition, 
postponement, postponer, preposition, proposal, proposer, proposi- 
tion, repose, repository, supposition, superposition, transposer, 
transposition, indisposition, &c. ; adjectives , posited, positional, 
positive, apposite, component, opposite, supposititious ; besides the 
participial adjectives, composing, composed, deposing, deposed, &c. 



W. POWBLL, PBINTEB, 68, THOMAS- 8TBEET. 
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